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TO THE READER. 


To our admiration of true greatness naturally succeeds some curiosity 
as to the means by which such distinction has been attained. The 
subject of “the School Days of Eminent Men,” therefore, promises 
an abundance of striking incident, in the early buddings of. genius, 
and formation of character, through which may be gained glimpses 
of many of the hidden thoughts and secret springs by which master- 
minds have moved the world. 

The design of the present volume may be considered an ambitious 
one to be attempted within so limited a compass; but I felt the 
facility of producing a book brimful of noble examples of human 
action and well-directed energy, more especially as the materials 
are gathered from among the records of a country whose cultivated 
people have advanced civilization far beyond the triumphs of any 
nation, ancient or modern. In other words the design is restricted 
to British WORTHIES. . 

The present volume sketches the Procrzss or Epucarion, com+ 
mencing with the dark age of our history, when knowledge wag 
wrapt in the gloom and mysticism of the Druidical grove; and 
thence the narrative travels onward and upward to the universal 
teachings of the present time. In it are portrayed the Education of 
our Sovereigns, their early habits and tastes. Next are described, in 
chronological order, the foundation of the great Public Schools, and 
the Educational customs of the period; and wherever able men 
have proved benefactors by the proposition or establishment of 
special Schools or Systems of Education, their lives and plans are 
narrated with fuller detail. How fraught with pious memories and 
hallowed associations are those great institutions of our great 
country —her Public Schools! How consecrated are their localities - 
— how illumined by the bright lights of centuries — whether around 
an ancient college nestling at the hill-foot—.as at Winchester; 
whether amid picturesque spires and towers, as in “the watery 
glade” of Eton; or in the kindred regal munificence of Christ’s 
Hospital and Westminster —in the olden cloister and cell peopled 
with busy sons of learning, and earnest expounders of the Reformed 
Faith ; or where citizenship and philanthropy have kept pace with 
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kingly dispensation, raising within many a city, town, and hamlet, 
homes for the orphan and friendless, — where the good seed might 
be sown, and the tiny child trained up in the way he should go. 

Each of these foundations has its history, relics of its celebrated 
sons, and fond memorials of their worth. For centuries after the 
victory of Agincourt, were shown the rooms in which was reared 
Henry V. at Oxford ; to this day, Dryden’s autograph in wood is 
preserved at Westminster; and with each returning summer is 
renewed the leafy shade beneath which Addison loved to meditate 
at Magdalene. | 
_ Among the incidental varieties of this Section are the deserip- 
tions of the changes in manners and customs, the old usages and 
quaint forms, ceremonies and observances, of a more picturesque 
age than the present. 

But the staple of the volume is its sketches of the early lives — 
the School and College Days—of Eminent Men who, by their 
genius, learning, and character, have shed lustre upon their name 
and country. In these brief memoirs are recorded the incidents of 
their birth, boyhood, and education, until they have entered upon 
the world-wide field of action. 

‘In the present edition, 20 Portraits* have been added to the illus- 
trations. The work has been entirely re-arranged, and in great 
part re-written, 8o as to present, in biographical sequence, the 
historical and biographical sketches, in nearly two hundred memoirs; 
commencing with Alfred, the Anglo-Saxon monarch, and closing 
with the lamented Albert, Prince Consort of our beloved Queen. 

That by narrating the circumstances under which these Eminent 
Men have severally reached their excellence — that the number and 
variety of suggestive points in this volume may exercise a beneficial 
influence, and not only interest the reader, but induce him to 
emulate their examples, — is the sincere wish of | 


THE AUTHOR. 


* Drawn by William Harvey. 
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SCHOOL DAYS OF EMINENT MEN. 


THE EARLIEST SCHOOLS IN BRITAIN. 


BEFORE we enter upon the incidents of the Birth, Boy- 
+S hood, and Education of those eminent persons who have 
* go largely contributed to the greatness of our National Life, it 
may be interesting to sketch, in brief outline, the rude means 
by which our earliest ancestors were trained for the great scene 
of human action. 
To trace the modes of teaching which were practised among 
a rude people inhabiting caves, or at best, houses built of stakes 
and wattles, in forest glades, has been an inquiry attended with 
slight results, Such a people inhabited Britain; and all that 
we can gather amid the glimmerings of the earliest history of its 
aborigines is, that skill in certain field sports, healthful pastimes, 
and domestic amusements, formed the only approach to educa- 
tion which the youth received from their parents. They knew 
not how to read —indeed, they held it dishonourable to learn 
— they sung and danced to music, and learned hymns by 
eart 


The early British games consisted in lifting up great weights, 
running, leaping, swimming, wrestling, and riding. The other 
pastimes were playing with the sword, and buckler, and spear ; 
coursing, fishing, and fowling; poetical composition; playing 
on, and singing to, the harp, &c. 

We discover no traces of the use of letters among the Britons 
previous to their subjugation by the Romans, and their subse- 

uent intercourse with that extraordinary people; for although* 
lphabets have been produced and attributed to them, yet the 
display of these alphabets has been neither accompanied, nor 
acral existence confirmed, by the exhibition of a single manu- 
Script. 
In Druidism we trace a nearer resemblance to the present 
otion of a school, The Druids were the priests of the Kagan 
tons ; and the picture which Cesar has drawn of the Druid- 
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ical sacrifices of burning men alive in huge images of wieker- 
work, leaves upon childhood a terrific impression of their 
cruelties; whilst the existence of Stonehenge and other worship- 
temples attributed to the Druids, indicates the vast power of 
these “ministers of sacred things.” But this was a power 
founded in the exclusive possession of knowledge. Accordingly, 
they were the depositories of whatever learning existed in the 
country; and they are stated to have had numerous schools, 
where they taught “many things respecting the stars and their 
motion, respecting the extent of the world and of our earth, 
respecting the nature of things, and respecting the power and 
the majesty of the immortal gods;” “their doctrines,” says 
Sir F. Palgrave, “were not reduced into writing, but preserved 
by oral tradition ; and when the Druidical priesthood was extin- 
guished, their lore was lost, excepting the few passages which 
may be collected from the compositions of the British Bards, 
and the proverbial triads (hymns) of the Cymri.” 

The records of the state of Britain during the occupation of 
a portion of the country by the Romans for nearly four centuries 
and a half, afford but few glimpses of the education of the 

ople. That the Romans erected schools and academies in our 
island, there can be little doubt; but the most speculative 
archeologist will search in vain forthe remains of a Roman school. 
Yet the Roman language was that of administration, and most 
probably that of judicial big also; whilst all natives, 
or persons of mixed blood, who were allowed to aspire to any 
civil employment, must have learned the Roman language and 
laws. Agricola, in his second campaign, a.p. 79, overran the 
whole country, and induced many of the chiefs to allow their 
sons to receive a Roman education; so that they who had latel 
scorned to learn the language of their conquerors, became fond 
of acquiring the Roman eloquence. 

Reading and writing, (says Sir F. Palgrave,) though no longer 
mysteries, 28 in the Pagan age, were still acquirements almost 
wholly confined to the clergy. Hence the word “ Clericus,”’ or 
* Clerk,”’ became synonymous with penman, the sense in which 
it is still most usually employed. If aman could write, or even 
read, his knowledge was considered as proof presumptive that he 
was in holy orders. If kings and great men had occasion to 
authenticate any document, they subscribed the sign of the Cross 
Dpposie to the place where the “ Clerk” had written their name. 

ence we say, to sign a deed ora letter. [literate people still 
make their signs or marks in this manner, (just as Offa used to 
do, by drawing a X,) by the side whereof the lawyer’s clerk adds 
their Christian and surnames. 

Schools, in our modern acceptation of the term, took their 
rise in the monasteries, 
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One of the oldest schools of which anything is known, is the 
school of Canterbury, which is stated to have been probabl 
established by St. Augustine, before whose mission, a.p. 595, 
writing is supposed to have been very little practised in England; 
but after that time many Saxon manuscripts, chiefly on religious 
subjects, were executed on parchment, stained with rich colours, 
written in golden characters, and decorated with rene and 
illuminations. At Canterbury were long preserved “the books 
sent by Gregory to St. Augustine, the most ancient books 
that ever were read in England,” two MS. Gospels, now at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

About a quarter of” a century after St. Augustine’s mission, 
Sigebert, King of the East-Angles, is stated by Bede to have 
founded an institution for the instruction of youth of his 
dominions similar to those he had seen in France. At Canter- 
bury, St. Augustine was succeeded by Archbishop Theodore, 
who, with his learned friend Adrian, delivered instructions, to 
crowds of pupils, not only in divinity, but also in astronomy, 
medicine, arithmetic, and the Greek and Latin languages. This 
school certainly existed for a long time, and there is a record of 
a suit before the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1321, between 
the rector of the grammar-schools of the city, (supposed to be 
Theodore’s school, or its representative,) and the rector of St. 
Martin’s, who kept a schoolin right of thechurch. This school, 
poe aed till the Reformation; at least, the present 

ing’s School of Canterbury was established by Henry VIII, 
and probably on the ruins of the old school. 

Schools now began to multiply in other parts, and were 
generally to be found in.all the monasteries and at the bishops’ 
seats. Of these episcopal and monastic schools, that founded 
by Bishop Benedict in his abbey at Wearmouth, where Bede 
was educated, and that which Archbishop Egbert established 
at York, where Alcuin studied, were the most famous. Alcuin, 
in @ poem wherein he describes his own education at York, 
enumerates the studies there to have been, besides grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry, “the harmony of the sky, the labour of 
the sun and moon, the five zones, the seven wandering planets ; 
the laws, risings, and settings of the stars, and the aérial motions 
of the sea; earthquakes; the nature of man, cattle, birds, and 
wild beasts, with their various kinds and forms; and the sacred 
Scriptures.” 


RISE OF ANGLO-SAXON SCHOOLS. 


_ Tux Latinity which Agricola had so established in this 

island, as to make it rather a Roman than a British nation, 

had become almost extinct before the time of Alfred. Some 
B 2 
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native rays of intellectual light had, however, been shed upon 
Britain even before this dark period ; and the literature of the 
Anglo-Saxons must be dated from their conversion te Chris- 

When St. Augustine came into England, there were 
sent to him several books, some of which are even now extant; 
and in the seventh century, a desire for re began to 
inspire the Anglo-Saxons, when the King of East Anglia 
established in his dominions a school for the instruction of 

outh. The venerable Bede, “the Wise Saxon,”’ who flourished 
in the eighth century, represents many persons as reading and 
studying the Scriptures. 

For many centuries knowledge was confined to the clergy ; 
although under this denomination were comprehended many 
who did not exercise the office of religious ministry. Amon 
the Anglo-Saxons, we find children learning the psalms an 
some books by heart; and brought up religiously at home 
under their parents or masters, either in monasteries, or under 
bishops—who either made of them monks or clerks, or sent 
them, when young men, armed, to the King; and so minute 
are the accounts, that figs, grapes, nuts, almonds, apples, 
pears, and money, are specified as the school rewards. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ALFRED. 


Sucu was the state of knowledge in the reign of Alfred 
the Great—deemed in his time the wisest man in England. 
Although the son of a king, he was wholly uninstructed until 
he had reached the age of twelve years, when he was taught in 
hunting, building, and psalmody. Though he could not read, 
however, he listened day and night to the verses which were 
recited by minstrels and glee-men, the masters of Anglo-Saxon 
song; and a volume of Anglo-Saxon poetry shown to him by 
his mother, and which became his own as soon as he could 
read it, so encouraged his love of poetry that he contrived to 
compose verses at intervals throughout his busy life. The 
second volume which Alfred obtained was a selection of 
ae and daily prayers according to the ancient usage of the 
church. 


Alfred was born at Wantage, on the borders of the Vale of the White 
Horse, in Berkshire, in 849. As a royal seat, Wantage was, probably, 
a place of some consequence.in the Saxon times ; it is comer ures to 
have been a Roman station, and upon the site of a vallum of this 
period, the palace in which Alfred was born is supposed to have 
stood. The event of his birth has been sominamorated in a manner 
worthy of its interest. Wantage had its grammar-school founded in 
the reign of Elizabeth: it fell into decay, but has been re-founded 
under the following circumstances. On the 8th of September 1849, 
the thousandth anniversary of the birth of Alfred, that event was cele- 
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brated in the place of his birth. After divine service in Wantage 
Church, there were addresses and music in the Town-hall; a proces~ 
sion to “King Alfred’s Well;” distribution of food to the poor of 
Wantage; an ox was roasted whole by aid of the steam-engine; and 
a medal (believed to be the only one ever struck in honour of Alfred 
was truck for this “ Anglo-Saxon Jubilee.” The commemoration too 
a more permanent form in the following year, 1850, when a fund 
having been raised in augmentation of the limited sum appropriated 
for the grammar-school since the reign of Elizabeth, there was laid 
the first stone of a new school building which has been completed. 
It is in the Pointed style of the thirteenth century, and accommodates 
seventy scholars, of which number thirty are boarders. Thus have the 
Governors of the Wantage Town Lands revived their grammar-school, 
and provided for the middle classes of their neighbourhood a cheap 
and efficient course of instruction, embracing not only a rudimental 
acquaintance with the Latin language, but the addition of a sound 
modern education. 


Alfred is related to have never been without a book in his 
bosom, in which volume he entered any memorable passage 
which occurred in conversation, until it was entirely full; after 
which a new book was made, by the advice of Asser, his tutor, 
and filled with diversified extracts on all subjects: this the 
ee called his Handbook. 

e harp at this period was a badge of rank, for, by the 
British law, a slave might not use it; and no one was esteemed 
a gentleman unless he possessed a harp, and could play upon 
it. Alfred’s skill in this art led to one of his most brilliant 
victories. At Eddington, near Hungerford, in Berkshire, in 
the disguise of a harper, in 878, he visited the Danish camp, 
and obtained information which enabled him to surprise and 
entirely defeat the enemy. - 

We next find Alfred actively engaged in “the diffusion of 
knowledge’’ among his people. No Council or Board of 
Education in our time, can have exceeded the zeal of our 
Anglo-Saxon sovereign of ten centuries since. Alfred addressed 
to the bishops a circular letter, earnestly recommending the 
translation of “ useful books into the language which we all 
understood ; so that ali the youth of England, but more 
especially those who are of gentle kind, and at ease in their 
circumstances, may be grounded in letters—for they cannot 
oe in, any pursuit until they are well able to read English.” 

et, gross was the ignorance of those days. ‘“ When I took 
the kingdom,” says Alfred, “very few on this side of the 
Humber, very few beyond, not one that I could recollect south 
of the Thames, could understand their ip ha in English, or 
could translate a letter from Latin into English.” To supply 
this deficiency, Alfred employed such scholars as the time 
afforded ; he himself acquired sufficient knowledge of Latin in 
his thirty-cighth year to translate the only book of Saxon 
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history then extant; he translated other works of great learn- 
ing, and attempted a complete version of the Bible, the 
at of his was prevented by his early death. He even 
enfo education by refusing to promote the uneducated, as 
well as by his own example. He insisted that the “ ministers,” 
or the persons whom he employed, should cuaty themselves 
for their office; and in case of non-compliance he rejected 
them. Aldermen, and mayors, and governors were compelled 
to go to school for this late instruction, to them a grievous 
penance, rather than give up their emoluments and office; 
and at an advanced period of his reign, Alfred, “the truth- 
teller,” thanked God that those who sat in the chair of the 
instructor were then capable of teaching. 

Alfred is believed to have re-established many of the old 
monastic and episcopal schools. Asser (who wrote the Life of 
Alfred) ee states that he founded a seminary for sons 
of the nobility, to the support of which he devoted one-eighth 
part of his whole revenue. Hither even some noblemen 
repaired who had far outgrown their youth, but scarcely or 
not at all begun their acquaintance with books. This school 
was attended not only by the sons of almost all the nobility of 
the realm, but also by many of the humbler classes. It was 
provided with several masters; and this seminary is main- 
tained by ary antiquaries to have been the foundation of the 
University of Oxford. 

Alfred’s Schools were intended from the first for every per- 
son of rank or substance, who, either from age or want of 
capacity, was unable to learn to read himself, and who was 
compelled to send to school either his son or a kinsman, or, if 
he had neither, a servant, that he might at least be read to by 
some one: for that rank was no guarantee of learning, we 
have already seen; and Anglo-Saxon charters exist, which, 
instead of the names of kings, exhibit their marks, used, as 
7 is frankly explained, in consequence of their ignorance of 
etters. : 

The means by which this patriot King thus benefited his 
people are preserved to us. He usually divided his time into 
three equal portions: ome was passed in sleep and recruiti 
his body by diet and exercise; another in the despatch of 
business; a third in study and devotion; and that he might 
the more exactly measure the hours, he employed burning 
tapers of equal length; for, at this time, we must recollect 
clocks and watches were unknown. And by such a ri sual 
distribution of his time, though he suffered much by illness, 
Alfred, who fought in person fifty-six battles by sea and land, 
was able, during a life of no extraordinary length, to acquire 
more knowledge, and even to compose more books, than 
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studious men, who, in more fortunate ages, have made litera- 
ture their uninterrupted Hi Translations of the Bible 
were multiplied through Alfred’s assiduity ; and from this, or 
the Anglo-Saxon age, down to that of Wickliffe (or, for nearly 
five centuries,) we in England can show such a succession of 
versions of the Bible in metre, and in prose, as are not to be 
ualled amongst any other nation in Europe. Alfred is 
believed to have given a large estate for a single book on a 
learned subject; a bargain which may have given rise to the 
ying, “ Learning is better than house and land.” 

Alfred’s children, six in number, were taught Anglo-Saxon 
‘prose, poetry, and psalms. A‘thelweard, Alfred’s youngest son, 
received a sort of public education: he was committed to 
proper teachers, with almost all the noble children of the pro- 
vince, and with many of inferior rank ; they were all instructed 
in Latin and Saxon, and writing ; and when their matured age 

ve the ge strength, in gymnastics and archery, as auxi- 
Pry to warlike habits. Nor was Alfred’s example lost upon 
his successors, Wolstan says of Ethelwold—“ tt was always 
delightful to him to teach children and youth, and to construe 
Latin books to them in English, and explain to them the rules 
of grammar and Latin versification.”’ 


ST. DUNSTAN, THE SCHOLAR OF GLASTONBURY. 


ABOUT six miles from the ancient city of Wells, in Somer- 
setshire, are the picturesque ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, once 
the richest abbey in the kingdom, and the most magnificent 
i of Anglo-Norman ecclesiastical architecture. In the vil- 

ge hard by was born St. Dunstan, a.p. 925. His earliest 
instruction in the learning of his time he received in the 
monastery. The place was not then conventually regulated ; 
and thither came chiefly from Ireland many illustrious men 
versed in sacred and secular science, and there opened schools, 
admitting the children of the nobility. Among these scholars 
was St. Dunstan. He applied himself to “the sciences of the 
philosophers ” with uncommon ardour: thus he learned arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and music. Like the prophet 
David, Fe would sometimes seize his psaltery, strike the harp, 
swell the organ, or touch the cymbal. 

Upon quitting school, he passed a few years at the court of 
King Athelstan, when upon some affront, he returned to Glas- 
tonbury ; and having in early youth received the tonsure there, 
he built himself a cell or hermitage, with an oratory, and in the 
intervals of his devotional austerities, employed himself in such 
manual arts as were useful to the service of the church,—in the 
formation of crosses, vials, censers, vestments, &c.: he could 
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paint, write a beautiful band, carve figures, and work in gold, 
silver, brass, or iron; and, after Alfred, the liberal arts were 
nrach indebted to his zeal: he was altogether one of the most 
memorable men of his time. 


KING CANUTE A POET. 


Unner the Danish dynasty, little seems to have been done 
for the promotion of letters, if we except the brilliant example 
of Canute. He was successful in war; and in peace, humane, 
tip and religious. He was a liberal patron of men of letters : 

e afforded the amplest encouragement to Scandinavian poetry, 
‘and Olenes names eight Danish poets who flourished at his 
Court. Sir Bulwer Lytton has an ingenious gata te a 
the great influence which the poetry of the Danes has had 
upon our early national muse; and he has little doubt but that 
to its source may be traced the minstrelsy of our borders, and 
the Scottish Lowlands; while even in the central counties, 
the example and exertions of Canute must have had consider- 
able effect upon the taste and spirit of our Scopec. Canute 
himself, too, was the author of a popular ballad, which long 
after his death remained a favourite with the people. 

The verse that has been preserved of this song composed by Canute 
as he was one day rowing on the Nen, while the holy music came 
floating on the air and along the water from the neighbouring minster 
of Ely—a song which we iré told by the historian continued to his 
day, after the lapse of a century and a half, to be a universally popular 
favourite—is very nearly such English as was written in the fourteenth 
century. This fragment is as follows, that is literally :— 

Merrily (sweetly) sung the monks within Ely 
When) that Canute king rowed thereby: 
ow, Knights, near the land, 

And hear we these monks’ song. 


The Danes were, in general, the destroyers of learning at this 
period; nearly all the monasteries and schools connected with 
them throughout the kingdom being either actually laid in 
ashes by these Northern invaders, or deserted in the general 
terror and destruction occasioned by their attacks. Under 
Canute, who was a wise as well as a powerful sovereign, the 
schools destroyed during the Danish wars, no doubt, rose again 
and flourished. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 


In the curious old town of Falaise, in Normandy, is shown 
a small house-front which exhibits a bust of WILLIAM THE 
Coneveror, whose name the house bears. But “the 
of the Conqueror” is a small chamber in the thickness of the 
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wall of the Norman ducal palace or castle at Falaise. “ It 
wés in this narrow room,” says Miss Costello, “ once said to 
have been adorned with gold and vermilion, and other gay 
hues, that a child was born in secresy and mystery, and that 
by the imperfect light his beautiful mother looked upon the 
features of the future hero of Normandy.” That good fortune 
which never deserted William in after life, shone upon his 
infancy. He soon became a favourite with his father, and was 
carefully nurtured and brought up in the castle, where princely 
attendance was lavished upon him, and up to his ninth year 
his father bestowed the utmost care upon his education. He 
was early inured to military exercise: at the age of five he is 
said to have commanded a battalion of children, at the head of 
which he went through the usual evolutions. At the age of 
nine he could already read and explain Czsar’s Commentaries : 
he was removed by his father to the French court, where his 
education was carefully completed with the aid of the first 
masters. At Paris he was brought up with the young French 
princes, where he received instruction in the military schools ; 
and he was surpassed by none of his youthful comrades in the 
varied accomplishments of feudal nobility, or in extensive 
reading and sound study of the cera art. The intervals 
between his studies he spent either in field sports, especially 
hawking and hunting, or in evolutions with the troops, of 
which he was remarkably fond. Sometimes also he would 
attend the envoys of the French King in their missions to 
surrounding courts and states, and thus became instructed in 
diplomacy. Meanwhile, he was temperate and active, and 
assiduously eager in the acquisition of fresh knowledge. 


LANFRANC-—-INGULPHUS AND THE SCHOOLS OF 
CROYLAND. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, as we have seen, leved letters ; 
and many of the Norman prelates preferred in England by him, 
were polite scholars. Herman, a hhiahop of Salisbury, founded 
a noble library in his cathedral. Godfrey, prior of St. Swithin’s, 
at Winchester, was an elegant epigrammatist, and wrote with 
the amartness and ease of Martial. Geoffrey, another learned 
Norman, established a school at Dunstable, where he composed 
a play, which was acted by his scholars, dressed in character in 
copes borrowed from the neighbouring abbey of St. Alban’s. 

One of the most learned men of this age was Lanfranc, a 
native of Lombardy, and born of a noble family. Having ob- 
tained the best education that the universities of Italy could 
afford, he practised as a lawyer in his native city of Pavia. He 
next quitted the har, passed the Alps, and settling in Normandy, 
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opened a schoo) in Avranches. He suddenly disappeared, and 
in three years was discovered in the small and poor monastery 
of Bec, where he had become monk, and had risen to the offce 
of prior. He then opened a school there, was quickly sur- 
rounded with scholars, while his fame as a teacher enriched the: 
monastery. His natural arrogance and deep policy was shown 
in an incident which occurred on a visit made him by Bishop 
Herfast, with a numerous company of Duke William’s courtiers, 
When they appeared in his lecture-room, he had the audacity 
to hand the bishop a spelling-book. This insult was resented : 
complaint was made to William, the farm of the monastery was 
burned, and Lanfranc was ordered to fly from Normandy. He 
mounted on a poor lame horse, rode to the Court, and told the 
Duke he was most willing to obey his orders, but that it was 
plain he could not with the eel on which he was mounted, 
and begged the favour of a good horse. William laughed 
heartily, took him into favour, and made him Abbot of St. 
Stephen, at Caen, where he established an academy. He ac- 
companied William to England, and four years after the 
Conquest he was called to the See of Canterbury. It is reason- 
able to suppose that Lanfranc, who had done so much for 
Normandy, and whose literary fame was commensurate with 
Europe, established schools in England, and revived the love 
of letters; for we are told that, by incessant labours, “ he 
roused the rude minds of many to good, rubbed away the rust 
of viciousness, extirpated the seeds of evil, and planted those 
of virtue.” Speaking of the monks of his own time, the 
historian of Malmesbury says: “Their minds are still formed 
on the model of Lanfranc; his memory is dear to them; a 
warm devotion to God, to strangers a pleasing affability, still 
remain; nor shall ages see extinguished what in him was a 
benevolence of heart, comprising the human race, and felt by 
each one that approached him.” 

. One of c’s admirers was Ingulphus, the Abbot of 
Croyland: he is remarkable as the first upon record who, 
having laid the foundation of his learning at Westminster, 
proceeded for its further cultivation to Oxford. He was born 
of English parents, and a native of the city of London. 
Whilst a school-boy at Westminster, he was so fortunate as to 
interest in his behalf Egitha, the daughter of Earl Godwin, 
and queen of Edward the Confessor —a young person of great 
beauty and learning, modest, and of a sweet disposition. “I 
have often seen her in my childhood,” says the Abbot In- 
gw hus, “when I went to visit my father, who was employed 
ne e King’s palace. If she met me on my return from shoe 

interrogated me upon my grammar, poetry, or even logic, 
in which she was well versed and when she had entangled me 
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in the meshes of some subtle argument, she never failed to 
bestow upon me three or four crowns, by her servant, and to 
send me to have refreshment in the buttery.’”’ Egitha was 
mild and kind to all who approached her; those who disliked 
the somewhat savage pride of her father and brother, praised 
her for not resembling them, as is poetically expressed in a 
Latin verse, then much esteemed: “‘ Sicut sptna rosam, genuit 
Godwinus Editham.”’—“ As the thorn produces the rose, Godwin 
produces Editha.”’ 

“It is possible,” (says the Rev. Mr. Tyler, in his Henry of 
Monmouth) ‘that many of our fair countrywomen, in the 
highest ranks now, are not aware that, more than 800 years 
ago, their fair and noble predecessors could play with a West- 
minster scholar in grammar, verses, and logic.” Ingulphus 
tells how he made proficiency beyond many of his equals in 
mastering the doctrines of Aristotle, and covered himself to 
the very ankles in Cicero’s Rhetoric ! 

In the Abbey of Croyland, in South Lincolnshire, no distinct 
period seems to have been allotted to study; though it is 
related that, on one occasion, a present of forty large original 
volumes of divers doctrines, and of more than one hundred 
smaller copies of books on various subjects, was made to the 
common library. Sometimes also the names are mentioned of 
men said to have been deeply versed in every branch of literature, 
and who solaced the ahator and provided succour for all 
in distress. In the neighbourhood, such children were edu- 
cated as were designed for the monastic life. These the abbot 
visited once every day, watching, with parental solicitude, 
their progress in their several tasks; rewarding their diligence 
with such little presents (which a servant carried with him) as 
children love; and animating all by exhortation, or, when 
necessary, compelling them by chastisement, to the discharge 
of their duties. 


WILLIAM II.--HENRY I.—STEPHEN. 


Or the education of WiLuL1AM IL., the third son and the 
successor of the Conqueror, we have few details. He was born 
about 1060, and was placed by his father under Lanfranc, who 
superintended his education, and conferred on the prince the 
honour of knighthood, agreeably to the manners of the time. 

Hewry I., born in 1068, at Selby, in Yorkshire, the only 
son of the Conqueror who was an Englishman by birth, was 
surnamed Beawclerc, or the scholar, having received 8 more 
literary education than was then usually given either to the 
sons of kings or to laymen of any rank: this advantage was 
seconded by natural abilities of a superior order; and in his 
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after life, in the midst of his profligacy and ynscrupuloys 
ambition, Henry cherished a love of letters, and in his leisure 
was fond of the society of learned men. 


The early years of instruction Henry passed in liberal arts, and so 
thoroughly imbibed the sweets of learning, that no warlike commo- 
tions, no f gheipsers of business, could ever erase them from his noble 
mind; although he neither read much openly, nor displayed his attain- 
ments except sparingly. His learning, however, to speak the truth, 
though obtained by snatches, assisted him much in the science of 
governing; according to that saying of Plato, “ Happy would be the 
commonwealth if philosophers governed, or kings would be philo- 
sophers.” Not slightly tinctured by philosophy, then, by degrees, in 
process of time, he learned how to restrain the people with lenity ; 
nor did he ever suffer his soldiers to engage but where he saw a 
pressing emergency. In this manner, by learning, he trained his early 
years to the hope of the kingdom; and often in his father’s hearing 
made use of the proverb. that “An illiterate king is a crowned ass.” 
They relate, too, that his father, observing his disposition, never 
omitted any means of cherishing his lively prudence ; and that once 
when he had been ill-used by one of his brothers, and was in tears, he 
Spirited him up, by saying, ‘‘ Weep not, my boy; you too will be a 
king.”— William of Malmesbury. 

Henry was sent by his father to the abbey of Abingdon, 
where he was initiated in the sciences under the care of the 
Abbot Grymbald, and Farice, a physician of Oxford. Robert 
d’Oilly, constable of Oxford Castle, was ordered to pay for the 
board of the young prince in the convent, which the Conqueror 
himself frequently visited. Henry was also well educated in 
France: his talents were great, and under such a prince, pre- 
eminently entitled to be styled Beauclerc, the arts of peace 
prospered ; the seminaries of learning were protected; teachers 
abounded; the convents furnished an undisturbed retreat to 
the studious; and, in short, letters were generally patronized 
and cultivated. 

SvrEPHEN, born about 1096, was brought up at the court of 
his uncle, Henry I., and received many benefits from his love 
of learning. 


HENRY THE SECOND, HIS LOVE OF LETTERS—-SPORTS OF 
THE LONDON 8CHOLARS. 


Henry II., born at Mans, in Maine, in 1133, was brought 
to England in his tenth year, by his uncle, Robert Earl of 
Gloucester, who being distinguished for his scholarship and 
love of letters, superintended thee education of the young prince, 
while he remained for five years shut up for safety in the strong 
castle of Bristol. From his excellent uncle Henry imbibed a 
greater degree of literary culture than was then usual among 
prinogs his faculties received a learned training, and to the 
end of his days he preserved an attachment to and 
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to the conversation of scholars, and he drew around him man 
of the chief lights of the time. His reign has, however, accord- 
ing to & at cemmon but incorrect mode of speaking, been 
called a Dark Age; for an age cannot possibly be dark which 
had such men living in it as John of Salisbury, Peter of Blois, 
Thomas & Becket, and many others, especially historians, 
whose writings show the great extent of their reading and 
intellectual power. John was well acquainted with the Latin 
and Greek writers; he had some knowledge of Hebrew; he 
was skilled in the mathematics, natural philosophy, theology, 
and morals; he was an eloquent orator and an eminent poet ; 
and he was amiable and cheerful, innocent and good. His 
letters are delightful reading: his style was best adapted to 
this species of composition, and his correspondents were among 
the first personages of the age. Peter of Blois was invited b 
Henry into England, became his secretary, and enjoyed hig 
ecclesiastical dignities ; his writings are chiefly theological, but 
his letters alone are now read: like the letters of John of 
Salisbury, they abound in quotations from Scripture, and 
from ecclesiastical and profane writers, but Peter’s own writing 
is encumbered by forced antitheses and a constant play upon 
words. Thomas a Becket was born in London, and educated 
at Oxford, but was sent to France, while young, to lose the 
English accent, the hateful vulgarity of which would have 
rendered his association with respectable people impossible. 
He returned from his travels fully accomplished. eobald, 
archbishop of Canterbury, made him his deacon, and the King 
made him his chancellor; he was also entrusted with the 
education of the King’s eldest son, and he subsequently be- 
came archbishop of Canterbury. 

From Fitzstephen’s life-like description of London in this 
reign we obtain a picture of the hardy sports which then formed 
an important portion of the education of the people, as it did 
of the early Britons. ‘To the north of the City were pasture- 
lands, with mill-streams ; and beyond was an immense forest, 
with dense thickets, where stags, fallow-deer, and wild bulls 
had their coverts; and Se this district the citizens, by 
the Charter of Henry I., had liberty to hunt. This great 
hunting-ground is now a suburb of the metropolis; and as the 
Londoner strolis over the picturesque locality of Hampstead 
Heath, he may encounter many an aged thorn—the lingering 
indications of a forest—and in the beantiful domain of Caen 

he may carry his mind’s eye back to these Anglo- 
Norman sports of seven centuries since. Hawking was also 
among their free recreations. Football was their favourite 
game; the boys of the schools, and the various guilds offait- 
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men, having each their ball. In summer, the youths exercised 
themselves in leaping, archery, wrestling, has gals sling- 
ing javelins, and fighting with bucklers. In winter§ when 
“the great fen or moor’ which washed the city walls on the 
north was frozen over, sliding, sledging, and skating were the 
sports of crowds, who had also their sham fights on the ice, 
which latter had their advantages; for as Fitzstephen Says, 
“Youth is an age eager for glory and desirous of victory, and 
so young men engage in counterfeit battles, that they may 
conduct themselves more valiantly in real ones.” We are even 
told how the young Londoners, by placing the leg-bones of 
animals under their feet, and tying them round their ankles, 
by aid of an iron-shod pole, pushed’ themselves forward with 
great velocity along the ice of the frozen moor; and one of 
these bone-skates, found in digging Moorfields, may now be 
seen in the British Museum. 


RICHARD I., THE POET KING. 


Ricuarp I., third son of Henry II., born at Oxford in 1157, 
lived much in the court of the princes of Provence, learned 
their language, and practised their poetry, then called the gaye 
science, and the standard politeness of that age; it is recorded 
of him, that “he could skilfully make stanzas on the eyes of 
fair ladies.” 

A new era of Anglo-Norman literature opens with the reign of 
Richard I. The lion-hearted king prided himself on his poetic talents; 
and he was the patron of jongleurs and trouvéres, who were not pro- 
perly minstrels; they did not recite their own works, but committed 
them to writing, which is the cause of their being preserved in early 
manuscripts. ‘They were monks, and some of them appear to have 
embraced the monastic life after having been professed poets, and to 
have made atonement for the profane productions of their earlier years, 
by dedicating their talents to sacred subjects.— Wright's Biographia 

ritannica Literaria. 

Richard, the earliest recorded writer of French verse, — 
although nothing of his poetry remains except the fame, pre- 
served in the writings of another Trouvére of the next age — 
was sent by his father to be educated at Bayeux; and his 
taste for poetry is said to have been first awakened by the 
songs of the land of his ancestors. According to Ritson, 
Richard is never known to have uttered a single English word, 
unless when he said of the ne of Cyprus, “* O dole, this is & 
fole Breton.” Many great nobles of this century were utterly 
ignorant of the English language: even Longchamp, Bishop 
of Ely, chancellor and prime minister to Richard I., accordi 
to a ggutemporary letter, did not know a word of English. 
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RISE OF UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue twelfth century was the age of the institution of what 
we now call Universities in Europe, which had, however, long 
before existed as schools, or studia. Oxford and Cambridge 
had undoubtedly been seats of learning long before this time ; 
but there is no evidence that either had at an earlier date become 
anything more than a great school, or held any assigned rank 
or mye above the-other great schools of the kingdom. 

Since the Conquest, Oxrorp, ill treated by William, and 
disregarded by his son Rufus, under Beauclerc again became 
the object of royal favour, and numbers flocked to her academic 
paree In his time, Robert Pulleyn, who had studied in 

aris, a lectures in theology at Oxford; and by his exer- 
tions the love of science was greatly revived, and the number 
of students increased. Here the study of the civil law began 
at this period. Oxford continued, throughout the reign of 
Henry i. to follow the line of studies which the fashion of 
the age recommended; and her pupils were second to none in 
fortune and fame. Thomas a Becket, who had studied at 
Bologna, disdained not to receive academical honours at Ox- 
ford, as honours were then conferred ; and after his promotion 
to the highest dignities in church and state, he attested, on all 
occasions, his kind remembrance of the favours which he had 
received, Richard I., who was born at Oxford, is stated to 
have patronised and fostered the ee : 

CaMBRIDGE, which, from the ravages of the Danes, and the 
insults of the first Normans, had long lain in obscurity and 
neglect, revived about the year 1109, when Joffrid, Abbot of 
Croyland, intending to rebuild his monastery, which had been 
lately destroyed by fire, sent Master Gislebert, with three 
other monks, to his manor of Cottenham, whence they went 
every day to Cambridge, where, having hired a barn, they gave 
public lectures, and soon collected a great concourse of scholars ; 
for in the second year after their arrival, the number of their 
scholars from the town and country increased so much that 
there was no house, barn, nor church capable of containing 
them. They accordingly dispersed over different quarters of 
the town: brother Odo read grammar early in the morning, to 
the a ete younger students ; re o’clock, brother Terricus 
read Aristotle’s Logic to the efter class; at three, brother 
William gave lectures on Tully’s Rhetoric and Quintilian’s 
Institution; while Master Gislebert, not understanding English, 
but very ready in the Latin and French languages, preached 
in the several churches to the people on Sundays and holidays. 
But a few years after, during the war between King John and | 
his barons, Cambridge was plundered by both parties. 
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Antony Wood has preserved a few Latin verses by an 
English student at Paris, written in 1170, which well describe 
the spirit of display and love of expense for which his country- 
men were y noted. The translation is as follows :— 


Of noble manners, gracious look and speech, 
Strong sense, with genius brightened, shines in each, 


Their free hand still rains largess ; when they dine, 
Course follows course, in rivers flows the wine. 


The erection of Colleges in the Universities for the residence 
of their members, as separate communities, may be dated from 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

University College is the foundation of King Alfred; but the 
present building is not of a date earlier than Charles I. The 
right of the crown to the visitation of the college rests, however, 
on the nd that it is a royal foundation through Alfred; a 
claim which was preferred in favour of the royal prerogative in 
the Court of King’s Bench, so lately as the year 1726. The 
University of Oxford is not much indebted to the kings of 
ro or for their munificence and benefactions, if we except 


KING JOHN. 


Joun, the youngest son of Henry II., was born at Oxford 
in 1166; but of his education we have no record of interest. 
John has had no historian; so that we possess but little in- 
formation of his personal character. He apres to have shown 
little taste for letters, or for any other refined pursuits. But, 
however hated by other classes, John seems to have been at- 
tached to, and a personal favourite with, the seafaring people ; 
much of his time in each year being ordinarily spent on the 
coast, as appears from the Close and Patent Rolls: hence, 
robably, arose the story by Matthew Paris, now known to 
e incorrect, that John, immediately after the nting of 
Magna Charta, retired to the Isle of Wight, and hase passed 
his time in familiar association with mariners and fishermen. 
Under this troubled reign, Latin poetry flourished most: it 
became extremely popular, and continued to exist in its original 
vigour long after the style ofyghe most serious Latin poets be- 
came hopelessly debased. Very*little Latin prose that is tolerable, 
was written after the middle of the thirteenth century. » 


HENRY 1III.—SETTLEMENT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Henry III., surnamed of Winchester, from the place of his 
birth, was the eldest son of King John, and was born in 1206; 
he succeeded to the throne in his tenth year, his education being, 
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in all probability, superintended by his guardian, William, Karl 
of Pembroke, who acted as Protector of the Kingdom. 

With the thirteenth century, the English language began to 
be cultivated; and, about the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, our language had undergone the great change through 
the introduction of Norman words. Many French and Latin 
words have, indeed, been introduced in later ages, but by 
learning or caprice, rather than by the convenience of familiar 
intercourse. 


ROGER BACON. 


Ar this early period, (about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,) there appeared a sagacious advocate of reform in educa- 
tion, reading, and reasoning, in Roger Bacon, who was born 
at Ilchester, in Somersetshire, near the year 1214. Till nearly 
the middle of the last century, the vulgar notion of him was 
that of the learned monk searching for the philosopher’s stone 
in his laboratory, aided only by infernal spirits. He was ac- 
cused of practising witchcraft, thrown into prison, and nearly 
starved; and, according to some, he stood a chance of being 
burned as a magician. He was educated at Oxford, and next 
proceeded to Paris, then the first university in the world. Re- 
turning to Oxford, he applied himself closely to the study of 
languages and experimental philosophy; but the lectures which 
he gave in the University were soon prohibited, and he was 
accused of magic, a charge then frequently brought against 
those who studied the sciences, and particularly chemistry. 

The Opus Majus begins with a book on the necessity of ad- 
vancing knowledge, and a dissertation on the use of philosophy 
in theology. Its followed by books on the utility of mar 
and mathematics ;* in the latter of which the author runs 
through the various sciences of astronomy, chronology, geo- 
graphy,and music. Bacon was also long reputed to have been 
acquainted with gunpowder and the telescope; but the former 
is proved to have been known centuries before his time; and 
though he discovered optic lenses, he was not acquainted with 
the principle of the telescope. 


EDWARD II.—SCHOLARS IN HIS REIGN. 


Epwarp II., the eldest surviving son of Edward I., born at 
Carnarvdn in 1284, at the age of seven years lost his excellent 
| mother, Eleanor of Castile, who would probably have guided 


* Bacon said of those who applied themselves to the study of mathe- 
' matics in his time, most stopped at the fifth proposition of Euclid. 
| Hence this p sition used to be called the Pons Assininus, or Asino- 
, THR, or ‘Asses’ Bridge, 2 name by which it is still known. 
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his education better than his less stern father. He was of a 
kindly nature, of impulsive character and passionate will, 
though not wanting in courage; for at seventeen he led a bat- 
talion against the Scots. 

Among the most distinguished names in literature and science 
that belong to the reign of Edward J. is Duns Scotus, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, educated in a convent of that Order at Newcastle. 
He became a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and professor 
of theology in the University, his great fame causing incredible 
numbers to attend his lectures. Although he died at the early 
age of forty-three, “ he wrote so many books that one man is 
hardly able to read them.”” In his day he was accounted “the 
Subtle Doctor ;” but his learning was only in the Divinity of 
Schoolmen—far removed from the sound and useful learning 
which enables the scholar to discover the truth, and to impart 
the knowledge of it to others. Scotus, having dared to con- 
trovert some positions of Thomas Aquinas, who was deemed the 
oracle of the Schools, he became the founder of a new sect in 
philosophy, and revived, with inextinguishable ardour, the old 
disputes between the Realists and the Nominalists. The Greeks 
and Persians, it has been observed, never fought against each 
other with more fury and rancour than these two discordant 
sects. Oxford was a grand theatre of their contests. Though 
much poey now began to be written, the name of only one 
English poet has descended to posterity : Adam Davy or Davie, 
the author of various poems of a religious cast, which have 
never been printed. There is still extant a curious Latin poem 
on the battle of Bannockburn, written in rhyming hexameters, 
by Robert Baston, a Carmelite friar, whom Edward carried 
along with him to celebrate his anticipated victory; but who 
being taken prisoner, was compelled by the Scotch to sing the 
defeat of his countrymen in this jingling effusion. Bale speaks 
of this Baston as a writer of tragedies and comedies, some 
English ; but none of them are now known to exist. 


EDWARD III.-—-HI8S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Epwarp III., the eldest son of Edward II., was born at 
Windsor in 1312. Joshua Barnes, in his Life of this renowned 
king, a closely-printed folio volume of 900 pages, gives the 
following ‘‘small taste’ of his character :— 


From his Birth he was carefully bred up to all things that seemed 
necessary or proper for Princes to excel in; so that, through the 
Vigour of his Parts, being rendered very apt to imbibe the best Prin- 
ciples, he made a speedy and extraordinary improvement in all Noble 
Qualities; for he was of a very piercing Judgment, Sweet-Nature, 
and Good Discretion, | and considering the man weighty affairs that 
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befriended by them, as appears by those Learned Writings of which 
Pitsons says ie was the Author. When he was capable of receiving 
more ingenious Education, a Man of Great Reading, Erudition, and 
Honour, was provided from Oxford to be his Tutor, who though com- 
monly called Richard Bury, from the place of his Birth, was indeed 
Son to one S, Richard Anngervile, Knight, but was afterwards, by 
this his Royal Pupil, made Privy Seal and Treasurer of England, then 
Dean of Wells, Lord Chancellor of England and Bishop of Durham. 


Edward was proclaimed king when in his fifteenth year, and 
in a few months marched at the head of a large army against the 
Scotch; so that his boyhood presented few opportunities for 
his intellectual culture ; but the glories of his reign of fifty years 
gave “8 more vigorous activity to the faculties of England.” 
This was the golden age of chivalry, of architecture, and of cos- 
tume; and in literature the age of Chaucer — his tales being 
read alike in the baron’s hall and the student’s chamber. The 
universities were filled with scholars. From the Anglo-Norman 
had finally been evolved that noble tongue upon which our 
literature has been built, though many books perfectly intelligi- 
ble to us were written before this reign. In 1307, Sir John 
Mandeville wrote a narrative of his Travels in English, as well 
as in French and Latin; and Wickliffe, the great Reformer, 
delivered his earliest appeals to the people on questions of 
religion in English. 


SCHOOLS IN THE AGE OF CHAUCER. 


CHAUCER, traditionally born in 1328, of a wealthy and respect- 
able family, received the education of a gentleman ; i is believed 
to have studied both at Cambridge and Oxford; he was well 
acquainted with divinity and philosophy, and the scholastic 
learning of his age, and displays in numerous passages an 
intimate knowledge of astronomy, and most of the sciences as 
far as they were then known or cultivated. ‘Chaucer’s lan- 
guage,” says Mr. Bell,* “is that of the good society in which he 
lived, and into which a large accession of Norman blood, usages, 
and idioms, had been infused.” Heretofore, Norman-French 
had been the language of education, of the court, and of legal 
documents; and when the Normanised Anglo-Saxon was em- 
ployed by literary men, it was for the special purpose, as they 
were usually very careful to mention, of conveying instruction 
to the common people. But now the distinction between the 
conquering Normans and subjected Anglo-Saxons was nearly 
lost in a new and fraternal national feeling, which recognised 
the country under the name of England, and the people and 
language under the simple appellation of English. Scriveners 


* In his Annotated Edition of Chaucer, 
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his education better than his less stern father. He was of a 
kindly nature, of impulsive character and passionate will, 
though not wanting in courage; for at seventeen he led a bat- 
talion against the Scots. 

Among the most distinguished names in literature and science 
that belong to the reign of Edward J. is Duns Scotus, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, educated in a convent of that Order at Newcastle. 
He became a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and professor 
of theology in the University, his great fame causing incredible 
numbers to attend his lectures. Aihongh he died at the early 
age of forty-three, “he wrote so many books that one man is 
hardly able to read them.”’ In his day he was accounted “‘ the 
Subtle Doctor ;” but his learning was only in the Divinity of 
Schoolmen—far removed from the sound and useful learning 
which enables the scholar to discover the truth, and to impart 
the knowledge of it to others. Scotus, having dared to con- 
trovert some positions of Thomas Aquinas, who was deemed the 
oracle of the Schools, he became the founder of a new sect in 
philosophy, and revived, with inextinguishable ardour, the old 
disputes between the Realists and the Nominalists. The Greeks 
and Persians, it has been observed, never fought against each 
other with more fury and rancour than these two discordant 
sects. Oxford was a grand theatre of their contests. Though 
much poetry now began to be written, the name of only one 
English poet has descended to posterity: Adam Davy or Davie, 
the author of various poems of a religious cast, which have 
never been printed. There is still extant a curious Latin poem 
on the battle of Bannockburn, written in rhyming hexameters, 
by Robert Baston, a Carmelite friar, whom Edward carried 
along with him to celebrate his anticipated victory; but who 
being taken prisoner, was compelled by the Scotch to sing the 
defeat of his countrymen in this jingling effusion. Bale speaks 
of this Baston as a writer of tragedies and comedies, some 
English ; but none of them are now known to exist. 


EDWARD IIl.--HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Epwarp III., the eldest son of Edward II., was born at 
Windsor in 1312. Joshua Barnes, in his Life of this renowned 
king, a closely-printed folio volume of 900 pages, gives the 
following “‘ small taste ”’ of his character :— 


From his Birth he was carefully bred up to all things that seemed 
necessary or proper for Princes to excel in; so that, through the 
Vigour of his Parts, being rendered very apt to imbibe the best Prin- 
ciples, he made a speedy and extraordinary improvement in all Noble 
Qualities; for he was of a very piercing Judgment, Sweet-Nature, 
and Good Discretion, and angpatian the man ahr ad affairs that 
employed his whole Life, not only kind to the Muses, but much 
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pefriended by them, as appears by those Learned Writings of which 
Pitsons says he was the Author. When he was capable of receivin 
more ingenious Education, a Man of Great Reading, Erudition, an 
Honour, was provided from Oxford to be his Tutor, who though com- 
monly called Richard Bury, from the place of his Birth, was indeed 
Son to one S. Richard Anngervile, Knight, but was afterwards, by 
this his Royal Pupil, made Privy Seal and Treasurer of England, then 
Dean of Wells, Lord Chancellor of England and Bishop of Durham. 


Edward was proclaimed king when in his fifteenth year, and 
in a few months marched at the head of a large army against the 
Scotch; so that his boyhood presented few opportunities for 
his intellectual culture ; but the glories of his reign of fifty years 
gave “a more vigorous activity to the faculties of England.” 
This was the golden age of chivalry, of architecture, and of cos- 
tume; and in literature the age of Chaucer —his tales being 
read alike in the baron’s hall and the student’s chamber. The 
universities were filled with scholars. From the Anglo-Norman 
had finally been evolved that noble tongue upon which our 
literature has been built, though many books perfectly eee 
ble to us were written before this reign. In 1307, Sir John 
Mandeville wrote a narrative of his Travels in English, as well 
as in French and Latin; and Wickliffe, the great Reformer, 
delivered his earliest appeals to the people on questions of 
religion in English. 


SCHOOLS IN THE AGE OF CHAUCER. 


CHavcer, traditionally born in 1328, of a wealthy and respect- 
able family, received the education of a gentleman ; he is believed 
to have studied both at Cambridge and Oxford ; he was well 
acquainted with divinity and philosophy, and the scholastic 
learning of his age, and displays in numerous passages an 
intimate knowledge of astronomy, and most of the sciences as 
far as they were then known or cultivated. ‘ Chaucer’s lan-~ 
guage,” says Mr. Bell,* “is that of the good society in which he 
lived, and into which a large accession of Norman blood, usages, 
and idioms, had been infused.” Heretofore, Norman-French 
had been the language of education, of the court, and of legal 
documents; and when the Normanised Anglo-Saxon was em- 
‘ployed by literary men, it was for the special purpose, as they 
were usually very careful to mention, of conveying instruction 
to the common people. But now the distinction between the 
conquering Normans and subjected Anglo-Saxons was nearly 
lost in a new and fraternal national feeling, which recognised 
the country under the name of England, and the people and 
language under the simple appellation of English. Scriveners 


* In his Annotated Edition of Chaucer, 
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at this time were chiefly employed in copying books. Chaucer 
thus addresses his scrivener :— 
Adam Scrivener, yf ever it the befalle 
Boice or Troiles for to write newe, 
Under thy long locks thou mayst have the scalle, 
But after my making thou write more true ; 
So after a day I more thy werke renewe, 
It to correcte, and eke to rubbe and scrape, 
And al is thorow thy negligence and rape. 


Such was the affectation for speaking French in this reign, 
that it became a proverb — “Jack would be a gentleman, if he 
could speak French.” It was, however, often very corrupt, in 
ee to which Chaucer says in the Prologue to the Prioress’ 

ale :~——~ 


“ And French she spak ful fayre and fety saly 
After the schoole of Stratford at the Bow, 
For French of Paris was to her unknowe.”’ 


It was, nevertheless, so necessary, that Robert of Eglesfield, 
who founded Queen’s College in Oxford, directed by his statutes 
that the scholars should speak either French or Latin. 

Chaucer mentions reading and singing as the education of 
little children in his time. 


SCHOLARSHIP OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 


Epwarp the Black Prince, the eldest son of Edward IIL., 
was born at Woodstock in 1330 :— 

Nursed at the bosom of his mother (Queen Philippa), he received 
health and strength from the same pure blood that had given him 
existence; the gentle impress of her own sweet mind fixed upon her 
child, during his early education, those kindly virtues which tempered 
in his nature the fierceness of his father’s courage. Never, per Ps, 
in the world’s history, do we find so strong an example of the qualities 
possessed by both parents being blended in the child, as in the case of 
the Black Prince, in whose heart the generous and feeling nature of 
Philippa elevated rather than depressed the indomitable valour and 
keen sagacity of Edward I1]._—James’s Life of the Black Prince. 


Holinshed tells us that Philippa herself selected for the 
Prince’s tutor a person of whose talents and virtues she had 
pees the opportunity of judging ; this was Doctor Walter 

urleigh, a well-known scholar of Merton College, Oxford, who 
had been appointed almoner to the Queen, and had remained 
from that time attached to her household. Simon Burleigh, 
“‘# near kinsman of the Doctor's, (says Barnes,) was admitted, 
ful Prince.” Before the Prince was seven years of age, he was 
girded by his father with a sword, and saluted the first English 
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Duke; and immediately, in exercise of his new dignity, he 
dubbed twenty knights. In his thirteenth year he entered 
upon the chivalrous training of the time, which by inuring the 
body to fatigue, and the limbs to the continual use of arms, 
gave skill and ee wer of endurance to his active and 
robust figure. In 1343, he was created Prince of Wales, upon 
which the knightly feast of the Round Table was appointed to 
be held in an ample theatre near Windsor Castle; at the age of 
sixteen, the Black Prince led an army to the field of battle, and 
in ne years grew to be “the flower of all chivalry in the 
world.” 


EARLY FORTUNES OF WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 


Tus celebrated ecclesiastic, statesman, and architect, was 
born at Wykeham, or Wickham, in Hampshire, in 1324, of 
parents who, although poor, were of creditable descent, as well 
as of respectable character. He was put to school at “‘the Great 
Grammar-School at Winchester,’’ founded before the conquest, 
not by his father, who was without the means, but by some 
wealthy patron, who is traditionally said to have been Nicholas 
Uvedale, governor of Winchester Castle. The tradition further 
asserts, that after leaving school he became secretary to Uvedale ; 
and that he was secretary to the Constable of Winchester Castle 
is stated in a written account compiled in his own time. After- 
wards he is said to have been recommended by Uvedale to 
rig ke bishop of Winchester, and then by these two friends 
to have been made known to King Edward [II]. There seems 
to be no reason for supposing that he ever studied at Oxford, 
as has been affirmed. It is evident, indeed, that he had not 
received a university education, and that he never pretended to 
any skill in the favourite scholastic learning of his age. He 18 
designated “ clericus,” or clerk, in 1352. It was, however, by 
his skill in architecture that Wykeham was, in the short space 
of 21 years, promgted to be Bishop of Winchester and Lord 
High Chancellor of these realms. Of the colleges which he 
buult, that as Winchester has been renowned as a seat of learn- 
ing through nearly five centuries. And when his growing 
honours required that Wykeham should adopt a coat of arms, 
he chose the famous motto : 


fAanuners makyth fan, 
which has been written upon the top-beam of our Tudor halls, 
and has descended as household words from an age of feudal- 
ism to our own times of enlightened free-will. 

He had already commenced the building of New College at 
Oxford ; and in the following year, with the view of taking the 
early education of youth out of the hands of the monks, “it 
was his admirable thought to raise a nursery school, preparatory 
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to his co-operating with a higher course in his college; and 
thus to raise the standard of education in the country, to that 
stamp and character which has ever since (through his institution 
and the copies which were drawn from it,) distinguished the 
English gentlemen amongst the families of Europe.” Thus 
arose Winchester College, the scholars of which are designated 
to this day Wykehamists. The novelty and merit of the plan 
were imitated by Chicheley, at All Souls, Oxford; Henry VI. at 
Cambridge; and Waynflete at Magdalene. ‘‘ Twenty years 
before his hives were built (1373), Wykeham had gathered his 
swarming bees under temporary roofs, with masters and statutes ; 
which, with parental solicitude he watched, altered, and amended 
from time to time, by his daily experience. So long before his 
colleges were built was his institution effective.” Wykeham 
died im 1404, at the age of eighty years, with the respect and 
admiration and gratitude of all; and like the spirit which he 
had ever sought throughout his amiable life, “length of days 
were in his right hand, and in his left riches and honour.” e@ 
is buried in Winchester Cathedral: “beneath the spot where 
the schoolboy prayed, the honoured prelate sleeps.” — ( Walcott.) 

Wykeham’s College buildings stand immediately adjoining 
the main street of Winchester, a city of kindred quiet. The 
Middle Gate Tower has under three canopied niches, the Angelic 
Salutation, and the Founder in prayer. This gateway leads to 
a truly noble quadrangle of Wykeham’s architecture. On the 
left side is the dining-hall, with an oaken roof finely carved 
with the busts of kings and prelates; and in the centre is a 
louvre, through which the smoke ascended in old times, when 
the scholars gathered round the hearth to sing and listen to the 
tales of the chroniclers. Here also plays were acted in the days 
of the Tudors; the boy-bishop custom was observed as at Eton ; 
and monarchs, prelates, and nobles have been feasted. On the 
south side of the quadrangle is the chapel, with an oaken roof 
of fan tracery ; the large window, forty feet in height, 1s filled 
with painted glass, as are also the side windows. Next are the 
cloisters, surrounding an area, in the centre of which is the 
former chapel, now the library. Beyond is the Public School ; 
it was built m 1687, chiefly by subscription among Wykeham- 
ists, and is the noblest structure of the kind in the kingdom. 
Upon the walls are inscribed in Latin the admonitions and rules 
for the government of the scholars; on the west wall are painted 
upon 4 large tablet, a mitre and crozier, the rewards of clerical 
learning ; a pen and inkhorn and a sword, the ensigns of the 
civil and military professions ; and a ‘Winton rod, the dullard’s 
quickener : beneath each symbol is its apt legend: “Aut disce,” 
“ Aut discede,” “ Manet sors tertia cadi.”—“ Either learn ;” 
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the flogging place. On the east wall is a corresponding tablet, 
bearing the school laws, in Latin. The eee are 
carved with the names of many an illustrious Wykehamist ; 
but, the most interesting memorial is the Seventh Chamber and 
the adjoining passage. This “ was the ancient school wherein 
Waynflete taught, and was called by the founder, ‘ Magna illa 
domus,’ the stone ‘ books’ in the embayed windows still remain ; 
it could accommodate scarcely more than ninety boys.” Among 
its characteristic customs is the chanting of the Latin song 
“Dulce Domum,” to which justice cannot be done in any 
English translation. It is sung in College Hall on the six last 
Saturdays of the “long half” before “evening bells ;” and at 
the July festival :—- 


Nations, and thrones, and reverend laws, have melted like a dream, 
Yet Wykeham’s works are green and fresh beside the crystal stream ; 
Four hundred years and fifty their rolling course have sped, 
Since the first serge-clad scholar to Wykeham’s feet was led : 
And still his seventy faithful boys, in these presumptuous days, 
Learn the old truth, speak the old words, tread in the ancient ways: 
Still for their daily orisons resounds the matin chime— 
Still linked in bands of brotherhood, St. Catherine’s steep they climb; 
Still to their Sabbath worship they troop by Wykeham’s tomb— 
Still in the summer twilight sing their sweet song of home. 

Sir Roundell Palmer’s Anniversary Ballad. 


Another eminent Wykehamist, the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, 
M.A., has commemorated in his William of Wykeham and his 
Colleges the glories of Winchester, with an earnest eloquence, 
and affection for this school of near five centuries, which 
accompanies the reader through every page of Mr. Walcott’s 
volume. It is delightful to see with what pride the author 
contemplates 


‘the success of a school, which in its earliest days produced Chicheley 
and Waynflete, the founders of the two grandest colleges in our ancient 
universities; the gentle Warham; Gocyn, the reviver of the Greek 
language; the philosophic Shaftesbury and profound Harris ; the 
moralist, Browne; among poets—some of them distinguished orna- 
ments of the Augustan age—Otway, Young, Collins, Somerville, 
Phillips, Crowe; the learned Bilson, Burgess, Lowth, and meek Ken; 
the graceful Wotton; among judges, Erle and Cranworth; among 
speakers, Onslow, Comnwall, Sidmouth, and Lefevre; among seamen, 

eats and Warren; among soldiers, Lord Guildford, Seaton, Dalbiac, 
Myers, and their gallant companions in the hard-fought fields of the 
last war, . . . . » It has never failed in contributing its share of 
faithful men to serve the country in Church and State; it has well 
sustained the reputation which should attach to the only ancient insti- 
tution not founded by a pala which boasts itself to be a royal 
college,” Preface to William of Wykeham and his Colleges. 


In the porch of the chapel of the College has been placed a 
memorial to the Wykehamists who fell in the Crimean cam- 
paign. It occupies the west wall, and consists of five cinque- 
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foiled arches, with mosaic borders and patterns, divided by 
shafts of reddish marble. The panels within the arches bear 
the names of the fallen officers, and above the capitals of the 
shafts are angels bearing shields; and on a broad band of grey 
marble, and above a bench table, is the verse, “He is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living; for all live unto Him.” 
The general inscription, which fills the central compartment, 
is the following :— 
“This Porch 
Has been Repaired 
And Beautified 
By William of Wykeham’s Sons, 
Asa Sacred Shrine 
In which the memories of their Thirteen Brethren 
Who died in the War of the Crimea, A.D. 1855, 
May be preserved for an example 
To future generations,” 


“Think upon them, thou who art passing by to-day, 
“ Child of the same family —bought by the same Lord — 
“ Keep thy foot when thou goest into this House of God. 
“ There watch thine armour and make thyself ready by prayer 
“To Fight and to Die 
“The Faithful Soldier and Servant of Christ 
‘“‘ And of thy Country.” 


oe He is not a God of the Dead, but of the Living; for all live unto 
m,” 


WICKLIFFE TRANSLATES THE BIBLE. 


As Chaucer was the Morning Star of our poetry in the reign 
of Edward II1., so Wickliffe, who first translated the Scriptures 
into English, has been called the Morning Star of the Refor- 
mation ; whilst his works being written in English, and 
dispersed among the people, greatly contributed to the progress 
of the English tongue. John Wickliffe was born in 1324, in 
a little village in Yorkshire, was educated at Oxford, and was 
one of the students who attended the lectures of the pious 
Bradwardine at Merton College. At that time he was in the 
flower of his age, and produced a great sensation in the 
university. He was elected in 1364 warden of Balliol, and in 
1365 warden of Canterbury College also. His biblical and 
philosophical studies, his knowledge of theology, and his 
penetrating mind, were extraordinary. 


RICHARD II.—HIsp PATRONAGE OF GOWER. 


Tus distinction of literature extended through the reign of 
Edward’s successor, Richard, the son of Edward the Black 
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throne when only in his twelfth year. His government and 
education were committed to Simon Burleigh, a schoolfellow 
of the Black Prince, who had been by him made a Knight of 
the Garter. 

In a manuscript of the year 1385, we read that English 
began to be the language into which schoolboys construed 
their lessons in the reign of Richard the Second. 

One of the bright lights of this reign, Gower, was patronized 
by Richard. Gower the poet was born a few years later than 
Chaucer, though he is believed to have been his college friend. 
Gower studied law ; he possessed considerable landed property 
in the counties of Nottingham and Suffolk. He wrote his 

rincipal work, the Confessio Amantis, in consequence of 

ichard II. meeting him in his state barge on the Thames, 
and asking him to “book some new thing ;” his gravity led to 
his being called “the moral Gower.’’ 

Richard, during childhood and youth, was committed in 
succession to the charge of several guardians ; and like children 
(says an historian) whose nurses have been often changed, he 
thrived none the better for it. He did good or evil according 
to the influence of those around him, and had no decided 
inclination, except for ostentation and licentiousness. In his 
reign, laymen, among whom Chaucer and Gower are illustrious 
examples, received occasionally a learned education ; and indeed 
the great number of gentlemen who studied in the inns of 
court is a conclusive proof that they were not generally 
illiterate. The common law required some knowledge of two 
languages. Upon the whole, we are inclined to think, that in 
the year 1400, or at the accession of Henry IV., the average 
instruction of an English gentleman of the first class would 
comprehend common reading and writing, a tolerable familiarity 
with French, and a slight tincture of Latin. 


HENRY IV. 


Or Henry of Bolinbroke, eldest son of John of Gaunt, and 
born in the ancient castle of Bolinbroke, in Lincolnshire, in 
1366, few early traits are recorded; and as his father was a 
subject, nothing of material interest was at the time associated 
with his a pearance in the world. Blanche, his mother, sur- 
vived the birth of Bolinbroke not more than three years; he 
thus early lost the benefit of maternal care, which, with his 
father’s subsequent life of profligacy, may account for the 
excesses of Prince Henry. Richard I, presented him, on his 
father’s second marriage, with a costly ring. Froissart reports 
that H Bolinbroke WAS 8 handsome young man; and we 


manA dest Lo WN fa Cnentan + was hie enatnam every VeALr 
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foiled arches, with mosaic borders and patterns, divided by 
shafts of reddish marble. The panels within the arches bear 
the names of the fallen officers, and above the capitals of the 
shafts are angels bearing shields; and on a broad band of grey 
marble, and above a bench table, is the verse, “He is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living; for all live unto Him.” 
The general inscription, which fills the central compartment, 
is the following :— 
“This Porch 
Has been Repaired 
And Beautified 
By William of Wykeham’s Sons, 
As a Sacred Shrine 
In which the memories of their Thirteen Brethren 
Who died in the War of the Crimea, A.D. 1855, 
May be preserved for an example 
To future generations.” 


“Think upon them, thou who art passing by to-day, 
“‘ Child of the same family —bought by the same Lord — 
“Keep thy foot when thou goest into this House of God. 
“ There watch thine armour and make thyself ready by prayer 
“To Fight and to Die 
“The Faithful Soldier and Servant of Christ 
“‘ And of thy Country.” 


ae e is not a God of the Dead, but of the Living; for all live unto 
m,” 


WICKLIFFE TRANSLATES THE BIBLE. 


As Chaucer was the Morning Star of our poetry in the reign 
of Edward III., so Wickliffe, who first translated the Scriptures 
into English, has been called the Morning Star of the Refor- 
mation ; whilst his works being written in English, and 
dispersed among the people, greatly contributed to the progress 
of the English tongue. John Wickliffe was born in 1324, in 
a little village in Yorkshire, was educated at Oxford, and was 
one of the students who attended the lectures of the pious 
Bradwardine at Merton College. At that time he was in the 
flower of his age, and produced a great sensation in the 
university. He was elected in 1364 warden of Balliol, and in 
1365 warden of Canterbury College also. His biblical and 
philosophical studies, his knowledge of theology, and his 
penetrating mind, were extraordinary. 


RICHARD II.—HIS PATRONAGE OF GOWER. 


TuIs distinction of literature extended through the reign of 
Edward’s successor, Richard, the son of Edward the Black 
Prince, born at Bordeaux, in 1366, and who succeeded to the 
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throne when only in his twelfth year. His government and 
education were committed to Simon Burleigh, a schoolfellow 
of the Black Prince, who had been by him made a Knight of 
the Garter. 

In a manuscript of the year 1385, we read that English 
began to be the language into which schoolboys construed 
their lessons in the reign of Richard the Second. 

One of the bright ae of this reign, Gower, was patronized 
by Richard. Gower the poet was born a few years later than 
Chaucer, though he is believed to have been his college friend. 
Gower studied law ; he possessed considerable landed property 
in the counties of Nottingham and Suffolk. He wrote his 

rincipal work, the Confossio Amantis, in consequence of 
Richard II. meeting him in his state barge on the Thames, 
and asking him to “‘ book some new thing ;’’ his gravity led to 
his being called “the moral Gower.”’ 

Richard, during childhood and youth, was committed in 
succession to the charge of several guardians ; and like children 
(says an historian) whose nurses have been often changed, he 
thrived none the better for it. He did good or evil accordin 
to the influence of those around him, and had no decide 
inclination, except for ostentation and licentiousness. In his 
reign, laymen, among whom Chaucer and Gower are illustrious 
examples, received occasionally a learned education ; and indeed 
the great number of gentlemen who studied in the inns of 
court is a conclusive proof that they were not generally 
illiterate. The common law required some knowledge of two 
languages. Upon the whole, we are inclined to think, that in 
the year 1400, or at the accession of Henry-IV., the average 
instruction of an English gentleman of the first class would 
comprehend common reading and writing, a tolerable familiarity 
with French, and a slight tincture of Latin. 


HENRY Iv. 


Or Henry of Bolinbroke, eldest son of John of Gaunt, and 
born in the ancient castle of Bolinbroke, in Lincolnshire, in 
1366, few early traits are recorded; and as his father was a 
subject, nothing of material interest was at the time associated 
with his a ance in the world. Blanche, his mother, sur- 
vived the birth of Bolinbroke not more than three years; he 
thus early lost the benefit of maternal care, which, with his 
father’s subsequent life of profligacy, may account for the 
excesses of Prince Henry. Richard TL. presented him, on his 
father’s second marriage, with a costly ring. Froissart reports 
that rag Bolinbroke was a handsome young man; and we 
read that he excelled in music. It was his custom every year 
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on the Feast of the Lord’s Supper—that is, on the Thursday 
before Easter—to clothe as many poor persons as equalled the 
number of years he had completed on the preceding birthday. 
Henry was a gallant young knight, often distinguishing him- 
self at jousts and tournaments, and in the Pell Rolls of 1401 
is recorded the payment of 101. “to Bartolf Vanderlurey, who 
fenced with the present lord the King, with the long sword, 
and was hurt in the neck by the said lord the King.” Henry 
was of an active, ardent, and enterprising spirit ; but we have 
no ground for believing that he devoted much of his time and 
thought to the education of his own children. 


HENRY V. AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Or Henry V. of Monmouth, the childhood and youth are 
chronicled more contemporarily than those of his predecessor. 
Henry was born in 1387, in the castle of Monmouth, of 
which the crumbling ruins are now a few vine-clad walls, 
washed by the Monmow. From this castle, tradition says, 
that being a sickly child, Henry was sent to Cornfield, six or 
seven miles distant, to be nursed there; and the cradle in 
which he was rocked was shown there some thirty years since. 
In the Wardrobe Accounts of Henry’s father we find an entry 
of a charge for a “long gown” for the young Lord re : 
and we further learn that very shortly after he ascended the 
throne, he settled an annuity of 20/. upon his nurse, Johanna 
Waring, “in consideration of what was done to him in former 
days.” In the records of the Duchy of Lancaster, in the year 
1397, is the charge of 8d. paid “for harpstring’s purchased for 
the harp of the young Lord Henry;” 24. “for a new scabbard 
of a sword;” and “1s. 6d. for three-fourths of an ounce of 
tissue of black silk for a sword of young Lord Henry.” In 
1396, we find a charge of “4s. for seven books of grammar 
contained in one volume, and bought at London for the young 
Lord Henry.” There is reason to believe that so early as 
1399, Henry was placed in Queen’s College, Oxford, under 
the superintendence of his half-uncle, Henry Beaufort, then 
Chancellor of the University ; so that even the above volume 
of grammar may have been first learned under the direction of 
the future Cardinal. 

In the old building of Queen’s College, a chamber used to be pointed 
out by successive generations as Henry the Fifth’s.* It stood over the 


gateway opposite to St. Edmund’s Hall. A portrait of him in painted 
glass, commemorative of his residence there, was seen in the window, 


* Fuller, in his Church History, informs us that Henry’s chamber 
over the College gate was then inhabited by the historian’s friend, 
oe Barlow, and adds, “his picture remaineth there to this day 
in brass.” 
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ire an inscription (as it should seem of comparatively recent date) 
in Latin :— 

To record the fact for ever, 

The Emperor of Britain, 
The Triumphant Lord of France, 
The Conqueror of his enemies and of himself, 
Henry V. 
Of this little chamber, 

Once the great Inhabitant. 

The tender age of Henry at this period does not render the 
tradition improbable; for many then became members of the 
University at the time they would now be sent to school. 
Those who were designed for the military profession were 
compelled to bear arms, and go to the field at the age of 
fifteen ; consequently, the little education they received was 
confined to their boyhood. Hence it may be inferred that 
Henry (though perhaps without himself being enrolled among 
the regular academics) lived with his uncle, then chancellor, 
and studied under his superintendence. It is nearly certain 
that before the October term, 1398, Henry had been removed 
to King Richard’s palace, carefully watched; whilst in 1399 
he accompanied that monarch in his expedition to Ireland. 
Shortly after his return, on his father’s accession, he was 
created Prince of Wales; and had he subsequently become 
a student of the University, its archives would have furnished 
evidence of the fact; but as the boy of the Earl of Derby, or 
the Duke of Hereford, living with his uncle, the omission of 
his name is not remarkable. In all probability his uncle super- 
intended his general education, entrusting the details to others 
more competent to instruct him in the various branches of 
literature. It is impossible to read Henry’s letters, and reflect 
on what is authentically recorded of him, without being 
impressed by a conviction that he had imbibed a very 
considerable knowledge of Holy Scripture, even beyond the 
young men of his day; whilst chroniclers bear testimony that 
“he held in great veneration such as surpassed in learning and 
virtue.” Here we take leave of Henry, since an event in the 
autumn of 1398 turned the whole stream of his life into an 
entirely new channel, and led him by avery brief course to 
the inheritance of the throne of England.—Selected and 
abridged from Henry of Monmouth. By the Rev. J. Endell Tyler. 


WILLIAM CAXTON, THE FIRST ENGLISH PRINTER. 


In the records of the boyhood and after-life of Caxton, 
which are chiefly to be gathered from his own hand, we obtain 
some interesting glimpses of the state of our language in the 
reigns of Henry y. and VI., before a single book had been 
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printed in England. Caxton’s birth is stated at about the 
hi 1412, or, as he tells us:—“‘I was born and learned mine 

nglish in Kent in the Weald, where, I doubt not, is spoken 
as broad and rude English as in any place in England.” His 
father, a proprietor of land, bestowed upon him all the advan- 
tages of education which that rude age could furnish; to 
which he refers with simple gratitude in his Life of Charles 
the Great, printed in 1485, wherein he says :— 

‘‘ T have specially reduced (translated) it after the simple cunnin 
that God hath lent to me, whereof J humbly and with all my heart tha 
Him, and also am bounden to pray for my father’s and mother's souls, 
that in my youth set me to school, by which, by the sufferance of God, 
I get my living I hope truly.” 

Half a century before Caxton’s boyhood, the children in the 
grammar-school were not taught English at all, but French, 
so as to make the people familiar with Norman-French, the 
language of their conquerers; and it was the translating or 
ee to be translated, a great number of books from the 

rench into English, as the latter became more employed, as 
well as the reduction of rude and broad English into the 
English of his time; and the reconciliation of the varieties of 
English spoken in different shires, and the simplification of 
“over curious terms”’—which formed Caxton’s business in 
after-life. Of his school-days we have no positive record. He 
was put apprentice to one Robert Large, a considerable mercer 
or merchant, of London. Books were now so costly that there 
was no special trade of bookselling ; but the stationers probably 
executed orders for transcribing books. The mercers or mer- 
chants, in their traffic with other lands, were the agents b 
which valuable manuscripts found their way into England, 
and books were part of their commerce. Gaston, from his 
knowledge of business, became a travelling agent or factor in 
the countries of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand; he 
resided abroad for some years, there translated several works, 
and in the Low Countries learnt the art of printing, which he 
brought to England in 1474, and there printed in the Almonry, 
in Westminster, and subsequently in King-street. All Caxton’s 
works were printed in black letter; the two largest assemblages 
of the productions of his press now known are those in the 
British Museum, and in Earl Spencer’s library at Althorpe.* 


THE POET KING, JAMES I. OF SCOTLAND. 


In royal houses the parents usually selected some veteran 
and able soldier of noble family, under whose roof their son 
was placed, and in whose castle, commencing his services as a 


* See Mr. Charles Knight's delightful Bi of Caxton, in The 
Old Printer and the Modern Press, (854, ography 
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page, he received instructions in the exercises and accomplish- 
ments befitting his condition. Thus, Edward the Black Prince 
delivered his son Richard, afterwards Richard II., to Sir Guis- 
card d’Aigle, as his military tutor. Henry [V. entrusted the 
education of his son Henry, afterwards the valorous Henry V., 
to Sir Thomas Percy, a brave and veteran warrior ; and James 
I. of Scotland being taken eatin and confined in the Tower 
of London and Windsor Castle, received there an excellent 
education through Henry IV. of England, who placed him 
under the care of Sir John de Pelham, constable of Pevensey 
Castle, a man of note, both as a statesman and a warrior. 
James, during his captivity in the Round Tower of Windsor Castle, 
composed “ The King’s Quair,”—that is, the King’s quire, or book. It 
ig a serious poem, of nearly 1400 lines, arranged in seven-line stanzas ; 
the style in great part allegorical; the subject, the love of the royal 
poet for the Lady Joanna Beaufort, whom he eventually married, and 
whom he is said to have first beheld walking in the garden below from 
the window of his prison. In the concluding stanza James makes 
grateful mention of his— 
Ministers dear, 
Gower and Chaucer, that on the steppes sate 
Of rhetorick while they were live and here, 
Superlative as poets laureate, 
Of morality and eloquence ornate ; 


and he is evidently an imitator of the great Father of English poetry. 
The poem, too, must be regarded as written in English rather than in 
Scotch, though the difference between the two dialects was not so great 
at this early date as it afterwards became; and although James, who 
was in his eleventh year when he was carried away to England in 1405 
by Henry IV., may not have rey avoided the peculiarities of his 
native idiom.—(G. L. Craik, M.4.,, LL.D.) 


- 


HENRY THE SIXTH. 


Ir has been shrewdly observed that there are few instances 
of kings who ascend the throne at a very early age answerin 
the expectations of their people. In our own history, Richard II. 
and Henry VI. are striking instances of this remark ; for which 
there seems to be an obVious reason, viz., that a minor king 
received generally a worse education than he who is only 
destined to a throne. 

Henry VI., called of Windsor, from having been born there 
in 1421, was not quite nine months old when the death of his 
father, H V., left him King of England. Fabian relates 
this extraordinary instance of the adulation paid to this minor 
sovereign: “ Henry VI., when but eight months old, sat in his 
mother’s lap in the parliament chamber; and the speaker 
made a famous preposition, in which he said much of the 
providence of Goa, ah had endowed the realm with the pre- 
Sence of so toward a prince and sovereign governor.” His 
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childhood was passed at Windsor Castle. In accordance with 
the will of his dying father, the boy Henry, when six years 
old, was placed under the tutelage of Richard de Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, the companion in arms of Henry V. This 
appointment was made under the authority of the Council: 
arwick was to instruct his pupil in all things worthy to be 
known, nurturing him in the love and fear of his Creator, and 
in hatred of all vice. The Earl held this office till the King 
was sixteen: his discipline was very strict; for the pupil was 
not to be spoken to, unless in the presence of Warwick, or of 
the four knights appointed to be about his person; “as,” says 
the entry in the Rolls of Parliament, “the King, by the speech 
of others in private, has been stirred by some from his learning, 
and spoken to of divers matters not behoveful.” The Earl 
appears to have complained to the Council of the King’s mis- 
conduct, for they promised to assist him in chastising his royal 
pupil for his defaults. Warwick applied for this aid as pro- 
tection against the young Henry’s dispicasiae and indignation, 
“as the King is grown in years, in stature of his person, and 
in conceit belie high authority.” Severe corporal punishment 
was, it appears, considered the most efficient instrument of 
good education at this period ; and Warwick, doubtless, belashed 
the young King. 
eanwhile, the scholastic training of the young King was 
entrusted to his great uncle, the Bishop of Winchester, better 
known as Cardinal Beaufort; and under his tuition, Henry 
became an accomplished scholar in all the learning of the age ; 
as tin as “the truest Christian gentleman that ever sat upon 
a throne.” 


HENRY THE SIXTH FOUNDS ETON COLLEGE, AND KING’S 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Haut, the chronicler, when speaking of the causes which 
led Henry VI. to found Eton Coljege, and King’s College, 
Cambridge, says of him: ‘he was of a most liberal mind, and 
especially to such as loved good learning ; and those whom he 
saw profiting in any virtuous science, he heartily forwarded and 
embraced.” An ingenious writer of our own time has, how- 
ever, more correctly characterized the young King’s motive: 
still stronger in Henry’s mind was the desire of marking his 
gratitude to God by founding and endowing some place of 
pious instruction and Christian worship.” Henry seems prin- 
oad to have followed the magnificent foundations of William 
0 erie at Winchester and Oxford; resolving that the 
school which he founded should be connected with a college 
in one of the Universities, whither the best of the foundation 
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scholars of his school should proceed to complete their educa- 
tion, and where a permanent provision should be made for 
them. Standing upon the north terrace of Windsor Castle, 
near Wykeham’s tower, and looking towards the village of 
Eton, upon the opposite bank of the silver-winding Thames, 
we can imagine the association to have first prompted the 
devout King’s design—in the words of the Charter, “to 
found, erect, and establish, to endure in all future time, a 
College consisting of one provost and ten priests, four clerks 
and six chorrister boys, and of twenty-five poor and indigent 
scholars who are to learn grammar; and also of twenty-five 
poor and infirm men, whose duty it shall be to pray there con- 
tinually ; also of one master or teacher in grammar, to instruct 
in the rudiments of grammar the said indigent scholars and 
all others whatsoever who may come together from any part of 
our Kingdom of England to the said College, gratuitously and 
without the exaction of money or any other thing.” 

The works were commenced in 1441, with the chapel of 
the College; and to expedite the building, workmen were 
“pressed”? from every part of the realm. The freemasons 
received 3s. a week each, the stonemasons and carpenters 3s. ; 
plumbers, sawyers, tilers, &c., 6d. a day, and labourers 4d. ; 
money of that time. Henry eh eauee Waynflete first provost, 
who, with five fellows of Winchester, and thirty-five of the 
scholars of that College, became the primitive body of Etonians, 
in 1443. The works of the chapel were not completed for man 
years ; and the other parts of the College were unfinished until 
the commencement of Henry the Eighth’s reign. 

Eton, in its founder’s time, was resorted to as a place of 
education by the youth of the higher orders, as well as by the 
class for whose immediate advantage the benefits of the found- 
ation were primarily designed. ‘Those students not on the 
foundation were lodged at their relations’ expense in the town 
(oppidum) of Eton, and thence called Oppidans. The scholars 
on the foundation (since called Colle-gers) were lodged and 
boarded in the College-buildings, and at the College expense. 

ere are two quadrangles, built chiefly of red bnck: in one 
are the school and the chapel, with the lodgings for the 
scholars; the other contains the library, the provost’s house, 
and apartments for the Fellows. The chapel is a stately stone 
structure, and externally very handsome. The architecture is 
Late Perpendicular, and a good specimen of the style of Henry 
the Seventh’s reign. In the centre of the first quadrangle is a 
bronze statue of Henry VI.; and in the chapel another statue, 
of marble. The foundation-scholars seem to have been first 
placed in two large chambers on the ground-floor. Subse- 
quently was added “the Long Chamber” as the common 
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dormitory of all the scholars. Dinner and supper were pro- 
vided daily for all the members of the College; and every 
scholar received yearly a stated quantity of coarse cloth, pro- 
bably a made up into clothing, but it has long ceased to be 
so used. 

The progress of the buildings was greatly checked by the 
troubles bowers the close of me reign of Henry VI.; and his 
successor, Edward IV., not only deprived Eton of large por- 
tions of its endowments, but obtained a bull from Pope Pius II. 
for disposing of the College, and merging it in the College of 
St. George at Windsor; but Provost Westbury publicly and 
solemnly protested against this injustice, the bull was revoked, 
and many of the endowments were restored, though the ee 
suffered severely. The buildings were continued during the 
reign of Henry VII., and the early years of Henry the Eighth, 
whose death saved Parliament from extinguishing Eton, which 
was then confirmed to Edward VI. 


Among the Paston Letters is one written in 1467, by “ Master 
William Paston at Eton to his Worshipful Brother, John Paston,” 
acknowledging the receipt of 8d. in a letter, to buy a pair of slippers ; 
18s. 4d. to pay for his board, and thanking him for 12 lh. of Figgs and 
8lb. of Raisins, which he was expecting by the first barge; Re then 
narrates how he had fallen in love with a young gentlewoman to whom 
he had been introduced by his hostess, or dame; and he concludes 
with a specimen of his skill in Latin versification. 

A MS. document in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, shows the 
general beige of the school, the discipline kept up, and the books 
read in the various forms, about the year 1560. the holidays and 
customs are also enumerated; great encouragement was then shown 
to Latin versification, (always the pride of Eton,) and occasionally to 
English, among the students; care was taken to teach the younger 
boys to write a good hand. The boys rose at five to the loud call of 
“ Surgite ;” they repeated a pe in alternate verses, as they dressed 
themselves, and then made their beds, and each swept the part of the 
chamber close to his bed. They then went in a row to wash, and then 
to the schoo], where the under-master read prayers at six; then the 
prone: noted absentees, and one examined the students’ faces and 

ds, and reported any boys that came unwashed. At seven, the 
tuition began : t attention was paid to Latin composition in prose 
and verse, and the boys conversed in Latin. Friday seems to have 
been flogging day. Among the books read by the boys in the two 
highest forms are mentioned Ceesar’s Commentaries, Cicero De Officiis 
and De Amicitia, Virgil, Lucian, and, what is remarkable, the Greek 
Grammar ; a knowledge of Greek at this period being a rare accom- 
plishment even at our universities. Its study was, however, gainin 
ground in Elizabeth’s reign; and in a book published in 1586, it is 
stated that at Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, boys were then 
‘‘ well entered in the knowledge of the Latin and Greek tongues and 
rules of veraifying.” Throughout this MS. record is shewn the 
antiquity of making the upper boys responsible for the good conduct 
of the lower, which has ever been the ruling principle at Eton—in the 
schools, at meal-times, in the chapel, in the playing-fields, and in the 
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dormitory; and there was a przpositor to look after dirty and slovenly 


boys.* 

bf scholars’ expenses at Eton early in the reign of Elizabeth, we 
find a record in the accounts of the sons of Sir William Cavendish, of 
Chatsworth, Among the items, a breast of mutton is charged ten- 

ence ; a small chicken, fourpence ; a week’s board five shillings each, 
Pesides the wood burned in their chamber; to an old woman for 
sweeping and cleaning the chamber, puapences mending a shoe, one 
penny; three candles, ninepence ; a book, Esop’s Fables, fourpence ; 
two pair of shoes, sixteenpence; two bunches of wax-lights, one 
penny; the sum total of the payments, including board paid to the 
bursars of Eton College, living expenses for the two boys and their 
man, clothes, books, washing, &c., amount to 12/. 12s. 7d. The ex- 
pense of a scholar at the University in 1514 was but five pounds 
annually, affording as much accommodation as would now cost sixty 
pounds, though the accommodation would be far short of that now 
customary. At Eton, in 1857, the number of scholars exceeded 700. 


The College buildings have been from time to time re-edified 
and enlarged. The Library, besides a curious and valuable 
collection of books, is rich in Oriental and Egyptian manu- 
scripts, and beautifully illustrated missals. The Upper School 
Room in the principal court, with its stone arcade beneath, 
and the apartments attached to it, were built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, at the expense of Dr. Allstree, provost in the reign of 
Charles II. We have engraved this school-room frem an 
original sketch; it is adorned with a series of busts of eminent 
Etonians. 

The College Hall interior has been almost entirely rebuilt 
through the munificence of the Rev. John Wilder, one of the 
Fellows, and was reopened in October 1867. The old roof 
has been removed, and a new open timber roof substituted, of 
fine proportion, with a turret lanthorn in the tentre. Two new 
windows, east and west, well executed in stone, have been 
inserted; and at the west end a light canopy of chaste design, 
in Gothic oak framework, replaces the previous heavy one. 
One of the most elegant features of the restoration is at the 
east end, where a gallery has been erected over the space 
dividing the hall from the buttery. It is of carved oak, the 
front panelled with the shields of King Henry VI. Beneath 
& small canopy in the centre are the arms of the College, sur- 
mounted by the full heraldic bearings of the pious founder. 

The gallery is supported by a screen of lancet-shaped arches, 
the upper portion Aone gs de forming a cloister between 

e steps ascending to the and those descending to the 
kitchen, brewery, bakehouse, &c. The hall is entered by a 
pair of Gothic doors in the middle of this screen, bearing at 
each corner the monogram of Queen Victoria. In effecting the 
Improvements a curious discovery was made. Around the 


* Condensed from Sir E. Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians. 
D 
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whole of the hall runs a panelling of oak about eight feet in 
height, consisting of small panels about the size of school-boys’ 
slates, cut all over with the names of Etonians of several 
generations, one panel of particular interest bearing on it carved 
In letters unmistakeably of the period, the following inscrip- 
tion : “ Queen Elizabeth 

Ann: D: October 

X. gave 2 loaves 

in a mess. 

1595 ;” 


a mess being the supply allowed at meals to every four of the 
scholars. At the back of the panelling on the north and south 
sides, and also at the dais end of the hall, were discovered 
massive stone fire-places, about twelve feet in width. In 
neither of them was there any outlet for a chimney, or the 
slightest discolouring from smoke. It is well known the 
original intention of the founder was to have built the whole 
of the college with stone. One of the letters patent concerning 
its building says, “I will that both of mi sayde colleges (Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge) be edified of the most sub- 
stantial and best abyding stuffe, of stone, ledde, and iron, that 
may goodlie be had and promt thereto; and that the walls 
of the sayde College of Eton, of the outer courts, and of the 

dens about the precincts, be made of harde stone of Kent.” 
.At Eton, from some unexplained cause, the entire use of stone 
in construction was abandoned, and bricks were used. It is 
thought by some that when a less costly construction was 
determined on, the fire-places were panelled over, soon after 
the commencement of the building, and so remained until 
the above alterations. Mr. Woodyear, the architect, on the 
discovery so modified his plan as to include the fire-places in 
the design. 

On Speech-Day, the schools during the examinations and 
speeches, is a very interesting scene; after which a banquet is 
served in the noble hall to the provost and his visitors, when 
the magnificent gold and silver plate belonging to the college 
is displayed on a buffet at the upper end of the hall. Among 
the articles are the costly model of Eton College, in silver gilt, 
be paalar by Wilham IV.; the articles of plate given by George 

IT.; and an ancient ewer and salver presented upwards of two 
centuries since by Adam Robins. In the Chapel have been 
erected memorial windows of painted glass, to the Etonians 
who fell in the Crimean War. 

Among the Eton festivals was, the Montem, formerly cele- 
brated every third year on Whit-Tuesday, and believed to have 
been a corruption of the Popish ceremony of the Boy Bishop. 
Xt consisted of a theatrical procession of pupils wearing cos- 
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tumes of various periods, for the purpose of collecting money, 
or “salt,” for the captain of Eton, about to retire to King’s 
College, Cambridge. To each contributor was given a small 
portion of salt, at an eminence named therefrom Salt-Hill; the 
ceremony concluding with the waving of a flag upon this hill 
or Montem, last celebrated at Whitsuntide, 1844. Boating and 
cricket are the leading recreations at Eton; the College walks, 
or playing-fields, extend to the banks of the Thames, and the 
whole scene is celebrated by Gray, the accomplished Etonian, 
in his well-known Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
commencing— 


* Ye distant spires, ye antique towers 
hat crown the watery glade.” 

Waynflete was the first Provost of Eton. Among the eminent 
scholars are Archbishop Rotherham, and Bishop West; Croke, the 
celebrated Helenist, one of the first who taught the Greek language 
publicly in any university north of the Alps; Bishop Aldrich, the 
friend of Erasmus; Hall, the chronicler; Bishop Foxe; Thomas 
Sutton, founder of the Charterhouse; Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir 
Henry Savile, provosts; Admiral Sir Humphrey Gilbert; Oughtred, 
the mathematician ; Tusser, the useful old rhymer; Phineas and Giles 
Fletcher, the poets; the martyrs, Fuller, Glover, Saunders, and 
Hullier; Sir Henry Wotton, provost ; Robert Devereux, third Earl of 
Essex ; Waller, the poet; Robert Boyle; Henry Moore, the Platonist ; 
Bishops Pearson and Sherlock; the ever-memorable John Hales, “ the 
Walking Library ;” Bishops Barrow and Fleetwood; Lord Camden ; 
the poets Grey, Broome, and West; Fielding, the novelist; Dr. Arne, 
the musical composer ; Horace Walpole; the Marquis of Granby; Sir 
William Draper; Sir Joseph Banks; Marquis Cornwallis; Lord 
Howe ; Richard Porson, the Greek Emperor ; the poets Shelley, Praed, 
and Millman; Hallam, the historian; and W.- E. Gladstone, the 
statesman. 

The Premiers of England during the last century and a half were 
mostly educated at Eton. Thus, Lord Bolingbroke, Sir William 
Wyndham, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Townshend, Lord Lyttleton, Lord 
Chatham, the elder Fox, Lord North, Charles James Fox, Mr, Wynd- 
ham, the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Granville, Canning, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Grey, and the Earl of Derby—were all Etonians. 

Among the celebrities of the College should not be forgotten the 

eriodical work entitled Zhe Etonian, the contributors to which were 
Zton scholars, and the author-publisher was the Etonian Charles 
Knight—a name long to be remembered in the commonwealth of 
English literature. 


King’s College, which Henry founded in 1441, at Cambridye, 


to be recruited from Eton, is the richest endowed collegiate 
foundation in that University. 


JOHN CARPENTER AND THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


Towarps the close of the long reign of Edward III. there 
was born in London a good citizen named John Carpenter, who 
being styled in the documents of his time clericus (clerk), was’ 
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an educated man, and is supposed to have studied at one of 
the Inns of Court for the profession of the law. He became 
Town Clerk of the City ; and compiled a large volume in Latin 
of the civic laws, customs, pes and usages, a book of 
great value and authority. He was at the expense of painting 
the celebrated “ Dance of Death” in St. Paul’s cloister, being 
an encourager of the arts, and he was a personal acquaintance 
of Lidgate, the monk of Bury. He was 20 years Secretary 
and Town Clerk, sat in Parliament for the City, and was Go- 
vernor of St. Anthony’s Hospital, in Threadneedle-street, At 
his death he bequeathed certain property in the City “ for the 
finding and bringing up of foure poore men’s children with 
meate, drink, apparell, learning at the schooles in the univer- 
sities, &c., until they be preferred, and then others in their 
places for ever.”? In 1633, however, this property yielded only 
291. 13s. 4d. per annum. At this time Av ‘one wore “‘ coats 
of London russet” with buttons; and they had periodically 
to show their copy books to the Chamberlain, in proof of the 
‘application of the charity. During the lapse of nearly four 
centuries, the value of Carpenter’s estates had augmented from 
192. 10s. to nearly 900/., or nearly five-and-fortyfold. In 1835, 
‘the funds were tly increased by subscription, and a large 
and handsome school built by the City upon the site of Honey- 
lane market, north of Cheapside, at a cost of 12,000I., to 
accommodate 400 scholars. The citizens have, in gratitude, 
erected upon the great staircase of the school a portrait statue 
of Carpenter, in the costume of his age: he bears in his left 
hand his Liber Albus, a collection of the City laws, customs, 
and privileges, in Latin, which has lately been translated. The 
statue is placed upon a pedestal, inscribed with a compendious 
history of the founder, and his many benevolent acts. 


MERCERS SCHOOL.—THE FIRST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


In the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Henry VI.—1447— 
there was presented to Parliament a petition by dour clergymen 
setting forth the lack of grammar schools and good teachers 
in the city of London; and praying leave (which was granted 
to them) to establish schools, and appoint competent masters 
in their respective parishes. 

. This is generally considered to have been the origin of Free 
Grammar Schools, properly so called; but the only one of the 
schools established immediately in consequence of this petition 
which has survived to the present time is the Mercers’ School, 
which was originally founded at St. Thomas de Acons (the site 
of Mercers’ Hall, in Cheapside,) for 70 scholars of any age 
vor place, subject to the management of the Mercers’ Company. 
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Among the early scholars were Dean Colet, Bishop Thomas, 
and Bishop Wren. The site of the school-house was changed 
four times; and it is now on College-hill, on the site of Whit- 
tington’s almshouses, “ God’s House, or Hospital,”’ which have 
been rebuilt at Highgate. 


DEAN COLET FOUNDS SAINT PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


In the reign of Edward IV., in 1466, there was born in the 
parish of St. Antholin, in the city of London, one John Colet, 
the eldest son of Sir Henry Colet, Knight, twice Lord Mayor, 
who had, besides him, twenty-one children. In 1483, John 
Colet was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he passed 
seven years, and took the usual degrees in arts. Here he 
studied Latin, with some of the Greek authors through a Latin 
medium, and mathematics. Having thus laid a good founda- 
tion for learning at home, he travelled in France and Italy from 
1493 to 1497; he had previously been preferred to the rectory 
of Dennington, in Suffolk, being then in acolyth’s orders. At 
Paris, Colet became acquainted with the scholar Budeeus, and 
was afterwards introduced to Erasmus. In Italy he contracted 
a friendship with Grocyn, Linacre, Lilly, and Latimer, all of 
whom were studying the Greek language, then but little known 
in England. hilst abroad, he devoted himself to divinity, 
and the study of the civil and canon law. Colet returned 
to England in 1497, and subsequently rose through various 
degrees of preferment to be dean of St. Paul’s. By his lectures, 
ana other means, he greatly assisted the spirit of inquiry 
into the Holy Scriptures which eventually produced the Re- 
formation. te had, however, many difficulties to contend 
with; and tired with trouble and persecution, he withdrew 
from the world, resolving, in the midst of life and health, to 
consecrate his fortune to some lasting benefaction, which he 
performed in the foundation of St. Paul’s School, at the east 
end of St. Paul’s churchyard, in 1512. 

The original school-house, built 1508-12, was destroyed in 
the Great Fire of 1666, but was rebuilt by Wren. This second 
school was taken down in 1824, and the present school built 
of stone from the designs of George Smith: it has a handsome 
central portico upon a rusticated base, projecting over the street 
pavement. The original endowment, and for several years the 
only endowment of the school, was 551. lge. 104d., the annual 
rents of estates in Buckinghamshire, which now produce 
1,8582. 16s. 104d. a year; and, with other property, make the 
present income of the school upwards of 5,000/. Lilly, the 
eminent grammarian, thg@friend of Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More, was the first master of St. Paul’s, and “ Lilly’s Grammar” 
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is used to this day in the school; the English rudiments were 
written by Colet, the preface to the first edition, probably by 
Cardinal Wolsey; the Latin syntax chiefly by Erasmus, and 
the remainder by Lilly: thus, the book may have been the 
joint production of four of the greatest scholars of the age. 
Colet directed that the children should not use tallow but wax 
candles in the school; fourpence entrance-money was to be 
given to the poor scholar who swept the school; and the mas- 
ters were to have livery gowns, “ delivered in clothe.” 

Colet died in his 53rd year, in 1519. He wrote several 
works in Latin; the grammar which he composed for his 
school was called “ Paul’s Accidence.” The original Statutes 
of the school, signed by Dean Colet, were, many years since, 
accidently picked up at a bookseller’s, and by the finder pre- 
sented to the British Museum. The school is for 153 boys 
‘of every nation, country, and class ;” the 153 alluding to the 
number of fishes taken by St. Peter (John xxi. 2). The educa- 
tion is entirely classical; the presentations to the school are in 
the gift of the Master of the Mercers’ Company ; and scholars 
are admitted at fifteen, but eligible at any aye afterthat. Their 
only expense is for books and wax tapers. There are several 
valuable exhibitions, decided at the Apposition, held in the 
first three days of the fourth week after Easter, when a com- 
memorative oration is delivered by the senior boy, and prizes 
are presented from the governors. In the time of the founder, 
the “ Apposition dinner ”’ was “an assembly and a litell dinner, 





’ 
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sober by the surveyor, not exceedynge the pryce of four 
nobles.” 

Among the fasciculi of Commemoration Addresses recited 
in praise of Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s School, are 
entitled to special mention, “'The Number of the Fish,” & lay, 
by the Rev. Dr. Kynaston, the High Master, illustrating Colet’s 
prescribed number of scholars :—‘There shall be taught in 
the schole children of all nations indifferently, to the number 
of ciits.” Another of the learned High Master’s Commemo- 
rations is entitled Ipsum Audite—‘‘ Hear ye Him;” Hymnus 
Gratulatorius super Fundatione D. Pauli Schole. In Latin 
and English Trochaic Verse, with Notes and Preface. Appo- 
sition, 1857. 

“Over the master’s chair is set an image of the child Jesus, 
of admirable work, in the attitude of teaching ; whom all the 
boys, on entering and leaving, salutewith a hymn. And there 
is a representation of the Father saying, Hear ye Him: these 
words he added by my advice.” — Letter of Erasmus on the 
Founding of St. Paul’s School. 

Of St. Paul’s, Knight, in his Life of Colet, states : —‘‘ This 
noble impulse of Christian charity, in the founding of Grammar- 
schools, was one of the providential ways and means for bringi 
about the blessed Reformation; and it is therefore observable, 
that within thirty years before it, there were more Grammar- 
schools erected and endowed in England, than had been in 
three hundred years preceding.” 

Among the memorable things said of eminent Paulines is 
Archdeacon Tenison’s tribute, in his Sermons preached before 
the scholars —to John, Duke of Marlborough, “ who never 
besieged a town which he did not take, nor fought a battle 
which he did not win.”’ 

“But for St. Paul’s School,” said Lord John Russell, at the 
Apposition Banquet, 1846, “ Milton’s harp would have been 
mute and inglorious, and Marlborough’s sword might have 
rusted in its scabbard.” 

In the list of eminent Paulines (as the scholars are called), 
are, Sir Anthony Denny and Sir William Paget, privy coun- 
cillors to Henry VIII.; John Leland, the vee John 
Milton, our Great epic poet ; Samuel Pepys, the diarist; Jobn 
Strype, the ecclesiastical historian; Dr. Calamy, the High 
Churchman; the Great Duke of Marlborough; R. W. Elliston, 
the comedian; Sir C. Mansfield Clarke, Bart.; Lord Chancellor 
Truro, &c. Among the annual prizes contended for is a prize 
for a copy of Latin Lyrics, given by the parent of a former 
student named Thurston, the High Master to apply a portion 
of the endowment to keeping up the youth’s gravestone in the 
Highgate Cemetery. 
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EDWARD THE FOURTH AND HIS TUTORS. 


Epwarp IV., born at Rouen, in 1441, has little if any 
claim to be recorded as a promoter of education. We have 
seen how he impoverished the two royal Colleges of his prede- 
cessor, Henry vi. at Eton and Cambridge, iasising upon 
their endowments, and endeavouring to divert the streams of 
their munificence. The whole life of Edward was divided 
between the perils of civil war and unrestrained sensual in- 
dulgence. Nevertheless, Edward drew up for the observance 
of his offspring a set of regulations, which so closely corre- 
sponded with those made by his mother, that it may be fairly 
inferred he followed the same plans which had been strictly 
enforced in the education and conduct of himself and his 
brothers in their own youth in Ludlow Castle.* Though the 
discipline was constant and severe, the noble children expressed 
with familiarity their childish wishes to their father, and com- 
maunieated to him theirimaginary grievances. This is instanced 
in a letter preserved in the Cottonian MSS. from Edward to 
his father, written when he was a mere stripling, petitioning 
for some “fyne bonetts”’ for himself and his brother ; and com- 
plaining of the severity of “the odious rule and demeaning” 
of one Richard Crofte and his brother, apparently their tutors. 

In another letter, one of the earliest specimens extant 
of domestic and familiar English correspondence — it being 
written in 1454, when Edward the Earl of March was twelve, 
and the Earl of Rutland eleven, years of age —addressing their 
father as “ Right high and mighty Prince, our most worshipful 
and greatly redoubted lord and father,” they say :— 

And if it please your highness to know of our welfare at the making of 
this letter, we were in good health of body, thanked be God ; beseeching 
your good and gracious fatherhood of your daily blessing. And where 

ou command us by your said letters to attend specially to our learn- 
ing in oyr young age, that should cause us to grow to honour and 
worship in our old age, please it your highness to wit, that we have 
attended our Jearning since we came hither, and shall hereafter, by the 
which we trust to God your gracious lordship and good fatherhood 
shall be pleased. 

Yet, Edward’s attachment in his maturer years to his tutor 
Crofte, of whom he complains above, was evinced by the 
emoluments which he bestowed upon him after his accession 
to the crown. 

Edward has, perhaps, a better title to be considered a legis- 
lator than any other King of England, as he actually presided 


* In this celebrated fortress, now a mass of picturesque ruins, 
Milton produced his masque of Comus; and in a room over the gate- 
way, Butler wrote Hudibras. 
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in the courts of justice, according to Daniel, who states that in 
the second year of his reign Edward sat three days together, 
during Michaelmas term, in the Court of King’s Bench, in 
order to understand the law. 

Edward was, however, a reader. In his Wardrobe Accounts 
are entries for binding his Titus Livius, his Froissart, his 
Josephus, and his Bibles, as’well as for the cost of fastening 
chests to remove his books from London to Eltham; and the 
King and his court lent a willing ear to the great discovery of 
Printing, which was to make knowledge a common property, 
causing, as Caxton says Earl Rivers did, in translating three 
works for his press, ‘‘ books to be imprinted and so multiplied 
to go abroad among the people.” 


EDWARD V. IN LUDLOW CASTLE. 


EDWARD, the eldest son of Edward IV., was born in the 
sanctuary at Westminster, in 1470. At the death of his father 
he was twelve years old, keeping a mimic court at Ludlow 
Castle, with a council. Ordinances for the regulation of the 
pe daily conduct were drawn up by his father shortly 

efore his death, which prescribe his morning attendance at 
mass, his occupation “at school,” his meals, and his sports. 
No man is to sit at his board but such as Earl Rivers shall 
allow: and at this hour of meat it is ordered “that there be 
read before him noble stories, as behoveth a prince to under- 
stand ; and that the communication at all times, in his presence, 
be of virtue, honour, cuning (knowledge), wisdom, and deeds 
of worship, and nothing that shall move him to vice.”—(MS. 
in British Museum.) The Bishop of Worcester, John Alcock, 
the president of the council, was the prince’s preceptor. On 
the death of his father, in 1483, Edward was called to the 
throne; but after a mere nominal possession of less than three 
months, he and his brother, Richard Duke of York, both dis- 
appeared, and nothing is known as to their fate; but the 
prophetic words of the dying Edward IV. were fulfilled: “If 
you among yourselves in a child’s reign fall at debate, many a 
pone man shall perish, and haply he too, and ye too, ere this 
and shall find peace again.” 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Aux that remains of the town of Fotheringhay, one of the 
famous historic sites of Northamptonshire, is a small village, 
with a noble collegiate church of the fifteenth century. Here, 
amidst the ancient gilding of a shield of arms, has been 
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traced “a boar, for the honour of Windsor,” possessed by 
Richard IIL: 
“ The bristled boar, in infant gore, 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade,” — Gray: 

The device reminds one that in the castle of Fotheringhay, 
which was the principal seat of the Plantagenets, was born In 
1452, Richard Plantagenet, usv&lly designated as Richard 
the Third, the youngest son of Richard Duke of York, who 
fell at the battle of Wakefield. His duchess Cecily, “‘the Rose 
of Raby,’’ chose for the instruction of her numerous family, a 
lady governess of rank, from whom, in the absence of their 
natural parents, the young Plantagenets received an education 
very superior to that which was then ordinarily bestowed even 
upon high-born youth. 

Notwithstanding the idle tales of monkish chroniclers re- 
lative to the birth of Richard—which Shakspeare has adopted 
from the narratives of prejudiced historians—no authentic re- 
cord is extant of Richard’s birth, beyond the time and place. 
W. Hutton, who devoted eighteen years to the traditions con- 
nected with this prince, asserts, after minute inquiries among 
the localities of his childhood, that “ his infancy was spent in 
his father’s house, where he cuckt his ball and shot his taw 
with the same delight as other lads.” But, Richard’s parents 
lived in royal state in Fotheringhay.castle; and contemporary 
annals record that their young children were at times surprised 
and seized in their retirement, and had to fly in all haste from 
the enemy; when the infant Richard was peculiarly watched 
by the Lady Cecily; and Richard, despite of Lancastrian pre- 
udices, is proved to have testified through life the most re- 

pectful deference for his affectionate mother. He was little 
jnore than seven years of age when he was made prisoner with 
er at the sacking of Ludlow castle ; and escaping to London, 
instead of taking up their abode in Baynard’s castle, they 
pee sought an asylum at the law chambers of Sir John 

aston, in the Temple; and after the defeat and death of 
their father at Sendal, near Wakefield, the widowed Duchess 
had her children conveyed to Holland, where, under the pro- 
tection of Philip Duke of Burgundy, at Utrecht they had 
princely and liberal education; the lew Countries being, at 
this crisis, the seat of chivalry, and distinguished by its patron- 
age of learning and the fine arts. Hence the exiled children 
were brought to England by order of their brother, Edward 
IV., to be instructed in the practice of arms preparatory to 
knighthood, when Richard was created Duke of Gloucester 
and Admiral of the Sea. 

As Sir George Buck states that the King, when he called 
home his two brothers. entered them into the practice of arma. 
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it is most probable that Gloucester passed the next seven years 
in the abode of some powerful baron, there to be well tutored 
in chivalrous accomplishments ; and an exchequer-roll records 
that money was “paid to Edward Earl of Warwick (‘the 
Kingmaker’) for costs and expenses incurred by him on behalf 
of the Duke of Gloucester, the King’s brother.” Thus was 
founded the military fame of Richard’s after years—highly 
extolled even by his enemies. He is thought to have passed 
his youth at the castle of Middleham, in Yorkshire, associated 
with the flower of English chivalry, practising manly exercises, 
bold and athletic, or sportive, with “ hawk and hound, seasoned 
with lady’s smiles,” and forming early friendships which lasted 
through life.* At the early age of fourteen, Richard was 
created a Knight of the Garter, which is sufficient evidence of 
the progress he must then have made in military accomplish- 
ments and princely and gallant deportment. Richard’s public 
career may be said to date from this period : his first act being, 
hy appointment of the King, to transport the remains of his 
father for interment in the church at Fotheringhay; and Richard 
is thought to have finished the building of this church, from 
the carved boar, his crest, being on each side of the supporters 
of the royal arms, already mentioned. Lastly, he was “a 
high-spirited youth, whom all were praising and applauding;”’ 
yet none have been more grievously misrepresented in after 
life, as is proved by the Public Statutes of his reign. He 
bestowed alms on various religious bodies, and was a bene- 
factor to a college in each University. And we learn from 
Rymer that Richard had in his service an Italian, whose name 
ne Titus Livius, and who was both Poet and Orator to the 

uke. 

Yet how perversely has the character of Richard been vilified. The 


magic powers and Lancastrian partialities of Shakspeare, based on Sir 
Thomas More, have fixed this calumny in the public mind: in the 





* One of Richard’s most devoted associates, at Middleham was the 
young Lord Lovell, whose attachment to Gloucester in after times led 
im into many tragical vicissitudes: he accompanied the prince in 
most of his snititaay campaigns; during the protectorate he held the 
lucrative office of chief butler of England; wore one of the swords of 
justice, and walked on the king’s left hand, at his coronation; and 
after attending him to the battle of Bosworth, he is supposed to have 
been starved to death at his own seat, Minster Lovell, in Oxfordshire ; 
the skeleton of a man seated in a chair, with his head reclining upon 3 
table, being accidentally discovered there in a chamber underground, 
towards the close of the 17th century. The Lord Lovell probably took 
refuge in this place of concealment after his defeat at the battle of 
Stoke, a large reward being offered for his apprehension; and his 
sya el dacs is supposed to have occurred from sad sty on the part 
of those who were intrusted with his secret.— Lingard, vol. v. p. 290. 
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traced ‘“‘a boar, for the honour of Windsor,” possessed by 
Richard IIL: 
‘“‘ The bristled boar, in infant gore, 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade.” — Gray: 

The device reminds one that in the castle of Fotheringhay, 
which was the principal seat of the Plantagenets, was born in 
1452, Richard Plantagenet, usublly designated as Richard 
the Third, the youngest son of Richard Duke of York, who 
fell at the battle of Wakefield. His duchess Cecily, “the Rose 
of Raby,” chose for the instruction of her numerous family, a 
lady governess of rank, from whom, in the absence of their 
natural parents, the young Plantagenets received an education 
very superior to that which was then ordinarily bestowed even 
upon high-born youth. 

Notwithstanding the idle tales of monkish chroniclers re- 
lative to the birth of Richard—which Shakspeare has adopted 
from the narratives of prejudiced historians—no authentic re- 
cord is extant of Richard’s birth, beyond the time and place. 
W. Hutton, who devoted eighteen years to the traditions con- 
nected with this prince, asserts, after minute inquiries among 
the localities of his childhood, that ‘his infancy was spent in 
his father’s house, where he cuckt his ball and shot his taw 
with the same delight as other lads.” But, Richard’s parents 
lived in royal state in Fotheringhay. castle; and contemporary 
annals record that their young children were at times surprised 
and seized in their retirement, and had to fly in all haste from 
the enemy; when the infant Richard was peculiarly watched 
by the Lady Cecily; and Richard, despite of Lancastrian pre- 
judices, is proved to have testified through life the most re- 

pectful deference for his affectionate mother. He was little 
nore than seven years of age when he was made prisoner with 
er at the sacking of Ludlow castle; and escaping to London, 
instead of taking up their abode in Baynard’s castle, they 
rivately sought an asylum at the law chambers of Sir John 
aston, in the Temple; and after the defeat and death of 
their father at Sendal, near Wakefield, the widowed Duchess 
had her children conveyed to Holland, where, under the pro- 
tection of Philip Duke of Burgundy, at Utrecht they had 
princely and liberal education ; the low Countries being, at 
this crisis, the seat of chivalry, and distinguished by its patron- 
age of learning and the fine arts. Hence the exiled children 
were brought to England by order of their brother, Edward 
IV., to be instructed in the practice of arms preparatory to 
ighthood, when Richard was created Duke of Gloucester 
and Admiral of the Sea. 

As Sir George Buck states that the King, when he called 

home his two brothers, entered them into the practice of arms, 
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it is most probable that Gloucester passed the next seven years 
in the abode of some powerful baron, there to be well tutored 
in chivalrous accomplishments ; and an exchequer-roll records 
that money was “paid to Edward Earl of Warwick (‘the 
Kingmaker’) for costs and expenses incurred by him on behalf 
of the Duke of Gloucester, the King’s brother.” Thus was 
founded the military fame of Richard’s after years—highly 
extolled even by his enemies. He is thought to have passed 
his youth at the castle of Middleham, in Yorkshire, associated 
with the flower of English chivalry, practising manly exercises, 
bold and athletic, or sportive, with “ hawk and hound, seasoned 
with lady’s smiles,”’ and forming early friendships which lasted 
through life.* At the early age of fourteen, Richard was 
created a Knight of the Garter, which is sufficient evidence of 
the progress he must then have made in military accomplish- 
ments and princely and gallant deportment. Richard’s public 
career may be said to date from this period : his first act being, 
by appointment of the King, to transport the remains of his 
father for interment in the church at Fotheringhay; and Richard 
is thought to have finished the building of this church, from 
the carved boar, his crest, being on each side of the supporters 
of the royal arms, already mentioned. Lastly, he was “a 
high-spirited youth, whom all were praising and applauding;”’ 
yet none have been more grievously misrepresented in after 
life, as is proved by the Public Statutes of his reign. He 
bestowed alms on various religious bodies, and was a bene- 
factor to a college in each University. And we learn from 
Rymer that Richard had in his service an Italian, whose name 
st Titus Livius, and who was both Poet and Orator to the 

uke, 

Yet how perversely has the character of Richard been vilified. The 


magic powers and Lancastrian partialities of Shakspeare, based on Sir 
Thomas More, have fixed this calumny in the public mind: in the 





* One of Richard’s most devoted associates, at Middleham was the 
young Lord Lovell, whose attachment to Gloucester in after times led 
him into man tragical vicissitudes: he accompanied the prince in 
most of his military campaigns; during the protectorate he held the 
lucrative office of chief butler of England; wore one of the swords of 
justice, and walked on the king’s left hand, at his coronation; and 
after attending him to the battle of Bosworth, he is supposed to have 
been starved to death at his own seat, Minster Lovell, in Oxfordshire ; 
the skeleton of a man seated in a chair, with his head reclining upon a 
table, being accidentally discovered there in a chamber underground, 
towards the close of the 17th century. The Lord Lovell probably took 
refuge in this place of concealment after his defeat at the battle of 
Stoke, a large reward being offered for his apprehension; and his 
myreedeta end is supposed to have occurred from a ay on the part 
of those who were intrusted with his secret.— Lingard, vol. v. p. 290, 
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reign of James I. the middle classes referred to Shakspeare for English 
history; and the Great Duke of Marlborough, Lord Chatham, and 
Southey, the poet, acknowledge their principal acquaintance with 
English history to have been derived from Shakspeare’s historical 


8IR THOMAS MORE. 


Amone the eminent men of one of the most remarkable 
periods of English history is Sir Thomas More, the records of 
whose early life throw some light upon the education of the 
time. More was born in Milk-street, Cheapside, in 1480, five 
years before the accession of Henry VII. to the throne. He 
was taught the first rudiments of education at St. Anthony’s 
Free Grammar-school, in Threadneedle-street, one of the four 
grammar-schools founded by Henry VI., and at that period 
the most famous in London. Here More soon outstripped all 
his young companions, and made great proficiency in Latin, to 
which his studies were confined, Greek not being then taught 
in schools. 

It was the good custom of the age that the sons of the 
gentry, even of persons of rank, should spend part of their 
early years in the houses of the nobility, where they might 
profit by listening to the wisdom of their elders, and become 
accustomed, by the performance of humble and even menial 
offices, to stern discipline and implicit obedience. The internal 
economy of a great man’s family, resembling on a smaller 

, Scale that of the monarch, was thought to be the proper school 
or acquiring the manners most conducive to success at court. 
ersons of good condition were, consequently, eager to place 
heir sons in the families of the great, as the surest road to 
ortune. In this station it was not accounted degrading to 
submit even to menial service; while the greatest barons of 
he realm were proud to officiate as stewards, cup-bearers, and 
arvers to the monarch, a youth of good family could wait at 
‘table, or carry the train of a man of high condition, without 
any loss of dignity. To profit by such discipline, More, when 
about fourteen years of age, was removed from school to the 
alace of Cardinal Morton, archbishop of Canterbury and lord 
igh chancellor. Here he attracted notice among the Car- 
dinal’s retinue, and was pointed out by him to the nobility 
who frequented his house, as a boy of extraordinary promise. 
* This child waiting at table,” he would say, “ whosoever shall 
live to see it, will prove a marvellous man.” Listening daily 
to the conversation, and observing the conduct of such a per- 
arp: th More naturally acquired more extensive views of men 
and things than any other course of education could, in that 
backward age, have supplied. Dean Colet, a visitor at the 
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Cardinal’s, used to say, “there is but one wit in England, and 
that is young Thomas More.” 

At the age of seventeen, More was sent by his patron to 
Oxford, where he studied Greek, which was then publicly 
taught in the University, though not without opposition. 
While at Oxford, More composed the greater number of his 
English poems, which Ben Jonson speaks of as some of the 
best in the English language. More retained his love of learn- 
ing throughout life; and when he had risen to the highest 
offices, he frequently complained to his friead Erasmus of being 
obliged to leave his friends and his books to discharge what 
were to him disagreeable commissions. 

If any of More’s servants discovered a taste for reading, or 
an ear for music, he allowed them to cultivate their favourite 
pursuit. To preclude all improper conversation before children 
and servants at table, a domestic was accustomed to read aloud 
certain passages, so selected as to amuse for the time, and to 
afford matter for much entertaining conversation. 


THE POETS WYATT AND SURREY. 


Sir Tuomas Wyatt, the poet, was born at Allington 
Castle, near Maidstone, in 1503. All that is known of his 
youth is, that at 12 years old he entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and that he took out his degrees of Bachelor and 
Master in 1518 and 1520. About 1524, Wyatt was introduced 
at court, where he was received’ into the King’s household; in 
1533, he officiated as ewerer for his father at the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn, upon which occasion his friend Surrey, then 
about 16 years of age, carried the fourth sword with the scab- 
bard before the King. Wyatt travelled much on the Continent ; 
he posgessed great conversational powers. His political know- 
ledge and sound judgment acquired for him a high reputation 
as a statesman and diplomatist; and his scholarship was in 
advance of most men of his time. Camden bears testimony to 
the extent and accuracy of his classical attainments: he spoke 
French, Italian, and Spanish fluently; excelled in music; and 
was pre-eminent for skill and dexterity in arms. Surrey has 
left a portrait of Wyatt, and rarely have so many noble qualities 
been collected into a single character—virtue, wisdom, beauty, 
strength, and courage. His letters to his son, written from 
Spain, exhibit close observation of life; and contain a whole 
code of maxims for the government of conduct, based on sound 
religious principles. He co-operated with Surrey in “ correcting 
the ruggedness” of English poetry: it is said that they were 
devoted friends, and Surrey’s lines on the death of Wyatt seem 
to indicate a close and intimate intercourse. 
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Hexry Howarp, Earu or SuRREY, exercised great in- ‘ 
fluence on our poetry. “He founded,” says Mr. Bell, “a new 
era in our veraitication, purified and strengthened our poetical 
diction, and carefully shunning the vices of his predecessors, 
set the example of a style in which, for the first time, verbal 
pedantry and fantastical devices were wholly ignored. He was 
also the first writer of English blank verse, and the sonnet, and 
the first poet who understood and exemplified the art of trans- 
lation.” * The poet became Earl of Surrey on the accession 
of his father to the Dukedom of Norfolk in 1524; he is thought 
to have been born about 1517. He was placed at court, about 
the person of Henry VIII., at the early age of 15, but it is un- 
certain whether he studied at college. His boyhood was passed 
in the society of such men as Lord Berners, the translator of 
Froissart ; Vere, Earl of Oxford; Lord Stafford, Lord Morley, 
and others equally distinguished by their literary attainments. 
Surrey, in his childhood, was always sent during the winter 
months to Hunsdon, one of the estates of his grandfather, the 
Duke of Norfolk, in Hertfordshire. This seat, about 1536, 
became the residence of the Princess Mary; with her was living 
the fair Geraldine, with whom Surrey fell in love, and her name 
is indissolubly united with his in many a legend in prose and 
verse, wherein he showed “the noblest qualities of chivalry 
blended with the graces of learning and a cultivated taste.” 
Having travelled into Italy, he became a devoted student of the 
poets of that country—Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Ariosto 
— and formed his own poetical style on theirs. 

Surrey, among his general accomplishments, appears to have 
cultivated the study of heraldry, which helped to bring him to 
the block ; for the chief charge against him by his enemies was 
his having illegally quartered on his escutcheon the arms of 
Edward the Confessor, which, however, he was entitled to do. 
He was beheaded on Tower-hill, January 21, 1547. 


HENRY VII. 


Henry VII., the son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
and Margaret Beaufort, his countess, was born in the castle of 
Pembroke, in 1456. The small apartment in which Henry 
was born is represented to be near the chapel in the castle ; 
but Leland, who lived near that time, states that the monarch 
first saw the light in one of the handsome rooms of the £ 

ateway: “In the latter ward J saw the chambre where King 
Henry the Seventh was borne, in knowledge whereof a chym- 
meney is now made with the armes and badges of King Henry 
VII.” His father dying in the following year, left his infant 
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son Henry to the care of his brother, Jasper Earl of Pembroke. 
His mother was twice re-married: she was rich, pious, chari- 
table, and generous; and to her bounty Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, owe their 
existence. The Countess also established a Professorship of 
Divinity in each university, the holders of which are called 
Lady Margaret’s Professors : she likewise appointed a public 
preacher at Cambridge, whose duties are now confined to the 
delivery of one Latin sermon yearly. 

Henry was cradled in adversity, but found a protector in 
his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, till the earl was attainted, 
and fled; when his castle and earldom were granted to Baron 
William Herbert, who coming to take possession, and finding 
there Margaret and her son reat f then in his fifth year, he 
was carried by that nobleman to his residence, Raglan Castle, 
Monmouthshire,—now an ivied ruin. Long afterwards, Henry 
told the French historian, Comines, that he had either been in 
prison, or in strict surveillance, from the time he was five years 
of age. 

Sir William’s family of four sons and six daughters afforded 
Henry companions in his own sphere of life, and gave him 
opportunities to acquire accomplishments and practise exercises 
that would have been wholly unattainable on account of the 
retired habits of the Countess of Richmond. Yet, Henry grew 
up sad, serious, and circumspect; full of thought and secret 
ohaarialion: peaceable in disposition, Just and merciful in 
action. From the old Flemish historians, and his biographer, 
Lord Bacon, it further appears that Henry “ was fair and well 
spoken, with singular sweetness and blandishment of words, 
rather studious than learned, with a devotional cast of counte- 
nance; for he was marvellously religious both in affection and 
observance.” —(Life of Henry vil) He appears to have 
excited no common degree of interest in the hearts of his 
guardians in Pembroke Castle, and to have continued to win 
upon their love and affection, as he advanced in years, as it is 
asserted that by the Lady Herbert he was well and carefully 
educated, and shit Sir William desired to see him wedded to 
his favourite daughter Maud. 

After the battle of Banbury, in which Sir Richard Herbert 
was taken prisoner, and beheaded, the youthful Earl of Rich- 
mond, though strictly watched, and considered in the light of 
8 captive, in Pembroke Castle, was most courteously treated, 
and honourably brought up by the Lady Herbert. Andreas 
Scott, a priest of Oxford, is said to have been his preceptor ; 
and Henry’s contempo pica separ Sandford, in recording 
this fact, mentions also the eulogiums bestowed by Scott on 
his great capacity and aptitudeffor study. Nevertheless, as he 
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was now fourteen years of age, his uncle, Jasper Tudor, took 
him from Wales, and carried him to London, where, after 
ing presented to Henry VI., he was placed as a scholar at 
Eton. Such is the statement of Miss Halstead, quoting 
Sandford as her authority. Lord Bacon relates, that Henry 
VI. washing his hands at a great feast, at his newly-founded 
College at Eton, turned towards the boy Henry, and said,: 
“This is the lad that shall possess quietly that that we now 
strive for; which vaticination has been thus beautifully 
rendered by Shakspeare : 
K. Henry.— * ae Lord of Somerset, what youth is that, 
Of whom you seem to have so tender care ?” 
Som. —“ My liege, it is young Henry, Earl of Richmond.” 
K. Henry.—‘‘ Come hither, England’s hope. If secret powers 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country’s bliss. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty ; 
His head by nature fram’d to wear a crown; 
His hand to wield a sceptre; and himself 
Likely, in our time, to bless a royal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords; for this is he, 
Must help you more, than you are hurt by me.” 
Henry VI, Scene VI, Act IV. 
This is a favourite tradition; but the only printed authority 
for it is that of Sandford, who, in his Genealogical History, 
says that “while he (Henry VII.) was a child and a scholar in 
Eton College, he was there, by King Henry the Sixth, pro- 
‘phetically entitled the Decider of the then difference between 
that prince and King Edward the Fourth.” Hall, the chroni- 
ler, himself an Etonian, does not, however, record among its 
udents the sagacious founder of the dynasty of the Tudors; 
atid Sir Edward Creasy has searched in vain the archives of 
the College for evidence. 

#88 Halstead relates, however, (but without the authority,) 
that tbe young Earl was subsequently withdrawn from Eton by 
his uncle, Jasper Tudor, and sent again, for greater security, 
to Pembroke Castle, where his mother continued to sojourn. 
After the battle of Tewkesbury, Henry was sent back to Raglan 
Cy4tle, whence he was secretly carried off by his uncle to his 
on castle of Pembroke ; whence they escaped the search of 
Hing Edward, and taking to sea, were driven on the coast of 

ritanny, where they long remained in a position between guests 

nd prisoners. As Henry grew to manhood, his personal 
tharacter for ability and courage caused him to be recognised, 
oe any hereditary claim, as the head of the Lancastrian 
exiles. 

Philip de Comines, who knew Henry well, testifies that he ‘was 
perfect in that courtly breeding, which so conciliates favour in princes 
who are ready of access, and plefsible in speech. He had become 
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master of the French language during his exile; and though, in con- 
sequence of his long imprisonment, and the trials which had saddened 
his early life, he was singularly cautious and timid, he had, neverthe- 
less, gained wisdom from the same school of adversity —a wisdom that 
enabled him to profit by any favouring circumstance that might lead 
to more prosperous days.— Afiss Halstead’s Life of Margaret Beaufort. 


Henry VII. was called “the Solomon of England:” the 
sayings recorded of him show more wariness and cunning than 
Enowledye of literature. Arthur, son of Henry VIL., we are 
told, was well instructed in grammar, poetry, oratory, and 
history. 

A cantina of this date shows the zeal of the London scholars. 
Upon the eve of St. Bartholomew, (peaber 5,) they held 
disputations; and Stow tells us that the scholars of divers 
grammar-schools disputed beneath the trees in the churchyard 
of the priory of St. Bartholomew, in West Smithfield. ese 
disputations ceased with the suppression of the priory, but were 
revived one year under Edward VI., when the hast scholar is 
stated to have received a silver arrow for his prize ; but in some 
cases the prize was a silver pen. 


AN EMINENT GRAMMARIAN AND POET LAUREATE. 


EARLY in the sixteenth century flourished Robert Whitting- 
ton, the author of several mmatical treatises which were 
long used in the schools. He was born at Lichfield, about the 

ear 1480, and was educated by the eminent grammarian John 

tanbridge, in the school then attached to Magdalene College, 
Oxford ; and having taken priest’s orders, he set up a grammar- 
school of his own, about 1501, possibly in London. Besides 
8chool-books, he wrote also Latin verse with very superior 
elegance; and he is remembered in modern times principally 
as the last person who was.made poet laureate, (poeta laureatus,) 
at Oxford. This honour he obtained in 1513, on his petition 
to the congregation of regents of the University, setting forth 
that he had spent fourteen years in studying and twelve in 
teaching the art of grammar, (which was understood to include 
rhetoric and poetry, or versification,) and praying that he 
might be laureated or graduated in the said art. These aca- 
demical graduations in grammar, on ‘occasion of which, as 
Warton states, “a wreath of laurel was presented to the new 
graduate, who was afterwards styled poeta lawreatus,” are su 

sed to have given rise to the appellation as applied to the 
King’s poet, or versifier, who seems to have been merely a 
Braduated grammarian or rhetorician employed in the service 
afthe King, 
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KARLY LIFE AND CHARACTER OF HENRY VIII. ' 


Huwry VIII, the second son of Henry VII. and Elizabeth 
of York, was born in 1491, at his palace in his “ manor of Plea~ 
zmunce,” at Greenwich. 

Henry was from the first destined to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury ; “that prudent King, his father,” observes Lord 
Herbert, (in the History of his Life and Reign,) “ choosing 
this as the most cheap and glorious way for disposing of a 
younger son. He received, accordingly, a learned education ; 
“so that,” continues this writer, “besides his being an able 
Latinist, philosopher, and divine, he was (which one might 
wonder at in a King) a curious musician, as two entire masses, 
composed by him, and often sung in his chapel, did abundantly 
witness.” But the death of Henry’s elder eoilige Arthur, in 
1502, made him heir to the crown before he had completed his 
eleventh year, and his clerical education was not further pro- 
ceeded with. However, he was initiated into the learning of the 
ancients, and though he was so unfortunate as to be led into the 
study of the barren controversies of the schools, which were then 
fashionable, he still discovered, says Hume, “a capacity fitted 
for more useful and entertaining knowledge.’? He founded 
Trinity College, at Cambridge, and amply endowed it; and the 
countenance given to letters by the King and his ministers 
rendered learning fashionable. The Venetian Ambassador to 
England, Sebastian Giustinian, describes Henry at this period 
(1515,) as ‘so gifted and adorned with mental accomplish- 
ments of every sort that we believe him to have few equals in 
the world. e speaks English, French, and Latin; under- 
stands Italian well; plays ost on every instrument; sings 
and com fairly.” 

One of the means which Cardinal Wolsey employed to please 
the capricious Henry was to converse with him on favourite 
et of literature. Cavendish, who was gentleman usher to 

olsey, and who wrote his life, tells us that “his sentences 
and witty persuasions im the council-chamber were always so 

ithy, that they, as occasion moved them, contin assigned 
im for his filed tongue and excellent eloquence to be exposi- 
tor unto the King in all their proceedings. 

Education done much for Henry; and of his intel. 
lectual ability we need not trust the suspicious panegyrics of 
his contem ies. His state papers and letters are as clear 
and pow as those of Wolsey or of Cromwell. In addition 
to this, Henry hed a fine musical taste, carefully cultivated; 
he spoke and wrote in four la: s; and he possessed a 
Kitbwiedge of a multitude of rjc H 
first physicians of his age; he was his own engincer, inventing 
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improvements in artillery, and new constructions in ship-build- 
ing. His reading was vast, especially in theology, which 
could not have been acquired by a boy of bib ot e, 
for he was no more when he became Prince of Wales. "Ae 
must have studied theology with the full dae pree'd of his under. 
standing. In private he was ood humoured and good natured. 
But, like all princes of the aneeenes blood, he was a person 
of most intense and imperious will. His impulses, in general 
nobly directed, had never known contradiction; and in 
life, when his character was formed, he was forced into collision 
with difficulties with which the experience of discipline had not 
fitted him to contend.* 


WOLSEY, LATIMER, AND CRANMER. 


Tue boyhood of three great men of this period shows the 
means of education then obtainable by the middle classes. 
Woussy, who was the son of “an honest poor man,” not a 
butcher’s son, as commonly supposed,} was sent when a boy to 
the Free Grammar-school at Ipswich; thence he was removed 
to Magdalene College, Oxford, and was subsequently appointed 
master of a grammar-school dependent on that college. Part 
of his ill-acquired wealth, Wolsey, late in life, expended in the 
advancement of learning. At Oxford, he founded the college 
of Christchurch ; but before his magnificent design was com- 
preted, Wolsey had lost the favour of his sovereign, and the 

ing having, immediately on the Cardinal’s fall, taken posses- 
sion of the revenues intended for the support of the college, 
the design had well-nigh fallen to the ground; when Wolsey, 
in the midst of all his troubles, among his last petitions to the 
King, urgently requested that “His Majesty would suffer his 
college at Oxford to go on.” This the King did, but trans- 

the credit of the measure to himself. Meanwhile, 
Wolsey had founded at Ipswich, in 1527, a school, as a nursery 
for his intended college at Oxford; and this school is said for 
a time to have rivalled the colleges of Eton and Winchester. 


Huon Latimer, the son of a Leicestershire farmer, born in 
or about 1472, was first sent to a grammar-school, and after- 
wards to Cambridge. Of his family circumstances, Latimer 
has left us this interesting record: “ My father,’ he writes, 


* Abridged from Froude’s History of England. 
+ Wolsey was not born in Ipswich, as generally stated; but at Loog 
near ich. (See Curiosities of History, p. 225.) He 
said to have written the preface to “ Lilly's Grammar ;” byt this is 
doubtf this preface the clearest principles of tuition are ably 
inid down; and the necessity of making the scholar learn shorqughly 
what‘he ts tanght step by step is fully stated and enforced. 
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chad 2 inne noma onme iain ease ahe only he had 
farm of three or four pounda by the year at the uttermost, 

hereupon he tilled so much as kept half-a-dozen men. He 
had walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty 
kine. He was able, and did find the king a harness with him- 
self and his horse. I remember that I buckled on his harness 
when he went to Blackheath field. He kept me to school, or 
else I had not been able to have preached before the king’s 
majesty now. He married my sisters with five pounds, or 
twenty nobles, each, having brought them up in godliness and 
fear of God. He kept hospitality for his poor neighbours, and 
some alms he gave to the poor; and all this he did of the said 


Tuomas CRANMER was born at Aslacton, Notts, in 1489, 
of a family who had been settled in that county for some 
generations. His first instruction was received from the 
pode at the village school, from which he was removed 
\by his mother, now become 8 widow, who placed him in 1503 

Jesus College, Cambridge, amongst “the better sort of 

dents,” where Greek, Hebrew, and theology were the 
priigcipal objecta of his industry. 


= KING EDWARD THE SIXTH. 

THE mdst munificent patron of education who ever sat 
upon the itish throne was Edward VI., the only son of 
enry VIII. who survived him. He was born at Hampton 
Court in 1537, on the 12th of October, which being the vigil 
of Saint Edwfird, he received his Christian appellation in com- 
the canonized king. His mother, Queen Jane 
our, diegl on the twelfth day after giving him birth. The 
child had tree step-mothers in succession after this; but he 
was probab/ly not much an object of attention with either of 
them. 8) John Hayward, who has written the history of his 
life and-’reign with great fulness, saye that he “ was ht 
up apaong nurses until he arrived at the age of six years. He 
then committed to the care of Dr. (afterwards Sir Anthony) 
Cisok, and Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Cheke, the former of 
whom appears to have undertaken the prince’s instruction in 
philosophy and divinity, the latter in Greek and Latin.” He 
pioseetat: to the throne when little more than nine years 
of age. The conduct of the young pine towards his in- 
structors was uniformly courteous; and his generous disposi- 
tion harry him po mance ge In oes with the 

ehildren e rich and great, was from cradle 
sounded with means of amusement. It is related! that at the 
ava of five vears. a splendid present was made to him by 
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godfather, Archbishop Cranmer; the gift was a costly service 
of silver, consisting of dishes, plates, spoons, &c. The child 
was overjoyed with the Pere when the prince’s valet, seeking 
to impress on his mind the value, observed, “‘ Your Highness 
will be pleased to remember that although this beautiful 
present is yours, it must be kept entirely to yourself; for if 
others are permitted to touch it, it will be entirely spoiled.” 
“« My good Hinbrook,” replied the prince, mildly, “ if no one 
can touch these valuables without spoiling them, how do you 
then suppose they would ever have been given to me?” Next 
day, Edward invited a party of young friends to a feast, which 
was served upon the present of plate; and upon the departure 
of the young guests, he gave to each of them an article of the 
service, as a mark of regard. 

Cranmer, to encourage Edward in his studies, was in the 
habit of corresponding with him once a week, and requiring of 
him an account of what he had done during that time. "The 
prince also complied with the request of his venerable god- 
father, by keeping a journal, for which purpose he divided a 
sheet of paper into five columns, and under that arrangement 
recorded his progress in mythology, history, geography, 


mathematics, and | aa hy: 

At the age of n, E ward is said to have possessed a 
critical knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages; and to 
have conversed fluently in French, Spanish, and Italian. 
manuscript is still preserved in the British Museum, containing 
8 collection of his exercises in Greek and Latin; several of his 
letters, in French and Latin, written with singular accuracy of 
diction, are also extant; as well as a French tract, composed 
before he was twelve years old, against the abuses of Popery. 
In the Ashmolean and Cottonian collections are other papers 
in his handwriting ; some of which relate to state affairs, and 
evince an intimate knowledge of the domestic and forei 
policy of his government, and his anxious concern for the 
welfare of his people. But the most striking of his existing 
productions are “ King Edward the Sixth’s own Arguments 

ainst the Pope’s pa bpirgt 3? and “A Translation into 

rench of several passages of Scripture, which forbid idolatry, 
or the*worshipping of false gods.” There are also some 
“ Metrical Stanzas on the Eucharist,” which Fox has printed 
in his Martyrology, and characterises as highly creditable to 
rat ie prince; and when to his other accomplishments it 
is added that he was well versed in natural philosophy, astro- 
nomy, and logic, his acquirements will be allowed to have been 
extraordinary, ‘This child,” says Carden, the celebrated 
phywician, who had frequently conversed with Edward, “ was 
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fested in the zeal with which he undertook the commission, for 
the King’s letter and m were delivered on the same 
evening. On the following day Ridley dined with the Lord 
Mayor, who, with two Aldermen and six Commoners, took the 
ing’s proposal into consideration; other councillors were 
added, and at length the plan recommended to his Majesty was 
to provide Christ’s Hospital for the education of poor chil- 
dren; St. Thomas’s for the relief of the sick and diseased ; and 
seen for the correction and amendment of the idle and the 
ond. 
or Christ’s Hospital, was granted the monastery of the Grey 
Friars ; the King also presenting the foundation with a con- 
siderable stock of linen, which the commissioners, who had 
lately been appointed to inspect the churches in and about the 
“iMeopolis, had deemed superfluous for the performance of 
ebies ‘h service, as celebrated since the Reformation. For the 
vine -nospital, an almonry was fitted up; and for the third 
second lig ki : : 
hospital dward granted his royal palace of Bridewell. He 
th P hector’ certain lands for the support of these founda- 
nen bestoweyaving signed the instrument, ejaculated in the 
fons; and hiwtoancil—* Lord I yield thee most hearty thanks 
hearing of his C ‘ven me life thie long, to finish this work to 
that thou hast e.” B 


the glo 
rong ad thy ttributed to Holbein,) which hangs in the Great 
na large picture, (A ital, portrays this interesting scene. The young 
all of Christ’s Hosftelevated throne, in a scarlet and ermined robe, 
holdi _% his left hand, and presenting with the other the 
Ch ing the sceptre ii B Lord Mayor. By his side stands the Chan- 
harter to the kneelifals, and next to him are other officers of State. 
aed holding the se before him with uplifted hands, as if supplicatin 
Poe ale kneels$;ent ; whilst the Aldermen, &c., with the Lor 
M vssing on the eyth sides, occupying the middle ground of the 
“ayor, kneel on bein front, are a double row of boys on one side, and 
reiting and lastly; from the master and matron down to the boy and 
ie on the oth¢stepped forward from their respective rows, and kneel 
girl who have Ands before the King. 


with raised h 
Edware tt lived about a month after signing the Charter of 
ince Wa5ration of the Royal Hospitals: in the spring of 1552 
he } ‘Jad been seized with ‘the small-pox, when he had scarcely 
, recovered from the measles; a consumptive cough came on; 
his medical advisers were dismissed, and his cure entrusted to 
the ignorant empiricisms of an old nurse; this disorder was 
a aggravated, and he died in the arms of Sir Henry 
idney, on the 6th July 1553, in the sixteenth year of his age, 
praying God to receive his spirit, and to defend the realm from 


pa . 
The old Grey Friars buildings adjoining Newgate-street were 
now repaired by aid of the citizens’ benefactions, and in Nor 











monarch sits on an 
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vember 1552 there were admitted 340 “poore fatherlesse chil- 
dren’ within the ancient monastery walls. ‘“ On Christmas- 
day,”’ says Stow, “ while the Lord Maior and Aldermen rode 
to Paul’s, the children of Christ’s Hospitall stood from St. 
Lawrence-lane end in Cheape towards Paul’s, all in one livery 
of russet cotton, 340 in number ; and at Easter next they were 
in blue, at the Spittle, and so have continued ever since.” 
Hence the popular name of the Hospital, “the Blue-Coat 
School.” 

Since this period, the income of the institution has known 
much fluctuation ; and consequently, the number of inmates. 
The 340 children with which the Hospital opened had dwindled 
in 1580 to 150. The object of the institution has also, in the 
lapse of time, become materially changed, which may in a great 
measure be attributed to the influence of the Governors, or 
benefactors, its chief supporters. 

The Hospital, with the church of the monastery, was de- 
stroyed by the Great Fire, but was soon rebuilt. Later was 
added the Mathematical School, founded by Charles II., in 
1672, for 40 boys, to be instructed in navigation; they are 
called “ King’s Boys,” and wear a badge on the right shoulder ; 
and there was subsequently added, by the legacy of a Governor, 
a subordinate Mathematical School of 12 boys (“‘ The Twelves”), 
who wear a badge on the left shoulder; and lastly, to these 
have been added “ The Twos.” 

This was the first considerable extension of the system of 
education at the Hospital, which originally consisted of a gram- 
mar-school for boys, and a separate school for girls, the latter 
being taught to read, sew, and mark. A book is preserved 
containing the records of the Hospital from its foundation, 
and the anthem sung by the first children. 

Of the school buildings we engrave the interior of the 
Writing School, a large edifice built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
in 1694, at the expense of Sir John Moore, of whom a marble 
statue is placedin the facade. Of the ancient Friary—portions 
of the cloisters only remain. The great Dining Hall was com- 
menced in 1825, and is built partly on the ancient wall of Lon- 
don, and partly on the foundation of the refectory of the mo- 
nastery. It is a vast edifice in the Tudor style, by Shaw, the 
Principal front facing Newgate-street, with the enclosed play. 
pround ; the Hall, with its tobe and organ gallery, is 178 feet 
ong: it is lit by nine large windows, cad is, next to Westmin- 
ster Hall, the noblest room in the metropolis. Here, besides 
the large Charter phar already described, is a painting b 
Verrio, of James IJ. on his throne, receiving “the athematicnl 
Boys,” in the same form as at their annual presentation to this 
day; though in Verrio’s picture are girls as well as boys. 
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‘ In this Hall are held the “Suppings in Public,” to which visitors 
axe admitted by tickets. The official company enter, the Lord 
Mayor or President taking his seat in a chair made of oak from old. 
St. Katherine’s Church; a hymn is sung, accompanied by the organ; 
a Grecian reads the prayers from the pulpit, silence being enforced 
by three strokes of a hammer, After prayers, the meal commences, 
the visitors walking between the tables. At its close, the “trade 
boys ” take up the baskets, bowls, and candlesticks, and pass in He. 
cession before the authorities, bowing to them; the entire 800 boys 
thus passing out. 

The Spital (or Hospital) Sermons are preached in Christchurch, 
Newgate-street, on Easter Monday and Tuesday. On Monday, the 
children proceed to the Mansion House, and return in procession to 
Christchurch with the Lord Mayor and City authorities, to hear the 
sermon. On Tuesday, the children again go to the Mansion House, 
and pass through the ptian Hall before the Lord Mayor, each bo 
receiving a glass of wine, two buns, and a snr the monitors half- 
a-crown each, and the Grecians a guinea. They then return to 
Christchurch, as on Monday. 


At the first Drawing-room of the year, forty “ Mathematical 
Boys” are presented to the Sovereign, who gives them 8/7, 8s. 


.7 
; 
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as a gratuity. To this, other members of the Royal Family 
formerly added smaller sums, and the whole was divided 
‘among the ten boys who left the school in the year. On the 
illness of King George III. these presentations were discon- 
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tinued; but the Governors of the Hospital continued to pay 
12. 3s., the amount ordinarily received by each, to every boy on 
hageelt § The practice of receiving the children was revived 
by William IV. 

Each of the “Mathematical Boys” having passed his Trinity 
House examination, and received testimonials of his good 
conduct, is presented with a watch, worth from 9J. to 13/., in 
addition to an outfit of clothes, books, mathematical instru- 
ments, a Gunter’s scale, a quadrant, and sea-chest. On St. 
Matthew’s Day, (Sept. 21,) “the Grecians” deliver orations, 
this being a relic of the scholars’ disputations in the cloisters, 

The dress of the Blue-Coat Boys is the costume of the 
citizens of London at the time of the foundation of the 
Hospital, when blue coats were the common habit of the 
apprentices and serving men, and yellow stockings were 
generally worn. This dress is the nearest approach to the 
monkish costume now worn; the dark blue coat, with a 
closely-fitting body and loose sleeves, being the ancient tunic, 
and the under-coat, or “ Cada the sleeveless under-tunic of 
the monastery. The red leathern girdle corresponds to the 
hempen cord of the friar. Yellow worsted stockings, and a 
clerical neckband, complete the dress. 


The education of the boys consists of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, French, the classics, and the mathematics. There are sixteen 
Exhibitions for scholars at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
&c. There are also separate trusts held by the Governors of the 
Hospital, which are distributed to poor widows, to the blind, and in 
apprenticing boys, &c. The annual income of the Hospital is about 
50,0002, ; its ordinary disbursements 48,000/. 


Among the eminent Blues are Leigh Hunt ; Thomas Barnes, 
many years editor of the Times newspaper ; Thomas Mitchell, 
the translator of Aristophanes; S. T. Coleridge, the poet, 
and Charles Lamb, his contemporary; Middleton, Bishop of 
Calcutta; Jeremiah Markland, the best scholar and critic of 
the last century; Samuel Richardson, the novelist; Joshua 
Barnes, the scholiast ; Bishop Stillingfleet; Camden, “the 
nourrice of antiquitie;’? and Campion, the learned Jesuit of 
the age of Elizabeth. Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and Leigh 
Hunt heave published many interesting reminiscences of their 
contemporaries in the school. 


The subordinate establishment is at Hertford, to which the younger 
Oys are sent preparatory to their entering on the foundation in London. 
At Hertford there is likewise accommodation for 80 girls. 
Besides the Lord Mayor, Court of Aldermen, and twelve members of 
mon Council, who are Governors ex to, there are between 

400 and 500 other Governors, at the head of m are the Queen and 
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Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred. The Duke 
of Cambridge is President. The qualification for Governor is a dona- 
tion of 5002. ; an Alderman may nominate a Governor for election at 
half-price. There are from 1400 to 1500 children on the foundation, 
including those at the branch establishment at Hertford. About 200 
boys are admitted annually, (at the age of from seven to ten years,) by 
presentations of the Governors ; the Queen, the Lord Mayor (two pre- 
sentations), and the Court of Aldermen, presenting annually, and the 
other Governors in rotation, so that the privilege occurs about once 
in three or four years. A list of the Goverion having presentations 
is published annually in March, and is to be had at the counting- 
house of the Hospital. ‘“Grecians” and “King’s Boys” remain in 
school after they are fifteen years old; but the other boys leave at 
that age. 


KING EDWARD’S SCHOOLS AT BIRMINGHAM, LICHFIELD, 
TUNBRIDGE, AND BEDFORD. 


We have seen in the foregoing narrative that Endowments 
for Education are, probably, nearly as old as endowments for 
the support of the church. The monasteries had schools 
attached to them in many instances. Still, it must often have 
happened, (thickly scattered though the monasteries were,) 
that the child lived at an inconvenient distance from any one 
of them, and, probably, little was learned there after all. 
Before the Reformation, schools were also connected with 
chantries, and it was the duty of the priest to teach the children 

mar and singing. Of this connexion between schools 
and religious foundations, the keeping of them in the church 
or in a building which was part of it, is an indication. There 
are many schools still in existence which were founded before 
the Reformation, but a very great number was founded im- 
mediately after that event; and one object of Edward VI. in 
dissolving the chantries and other religious foundations then 
existing, was for the purpose of establishing Grammar Schools. 
They were founded out of tithes that formerly belonged to 
religious houses or chantry lands; and many of these ss 
owing to the improved value of their property, are now among 
the richest foundations of the kind in England. There is no 
doubt, it should be added, that the desire to give complete 
ascendancy to the doctrines of the Reformed Church weighed 
strongly with the founders of these schools; and the cler, 
were enjoined by proclamation “to exhort the people to 
their children the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments in English;” the service of the church having 
been Ba ee performed in Latin. 

a King’s School’’ at Sherborne is said to have been the 
first of King Edward’s foundation, in all probability owing 
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this rank to the Protector Somerset, who at that time held the 
estates of Sherborne Castle. The school premises, which are 
a fine specimen of olden architecture, were arranged by Bishop 
Jewel; and the foundation takes a high position among the 
leading schools of England. 

Birmingham Free Grammar School is one of the richest 
foundations of the kind, Edward having endowed it with the 

roperty of suppressed religious houses. The Guild of the 
Holy Cross yielded it lands of the yearly value of 21/.; and 
the governors were to nominate and appoint “a pedagogue 
and sub-pedagogue,” with statutes and ordinances for the 
government of the school, “for the instruction of boys and 
youths in the learned languages.” The value of the endow- 
ment had increased, in 1829, to upwards of 3000/. a-year; and 
in 1831, the governors were empowered by law to build a new 
school for teaching modern languages, the arts and sciences ; 
besides eight other schools for the elementary education of the 
poorer inhabitants of the town. The endowed income of this 
noble foundation is now 8000/.; it has ten university exhi- 
bitions ; and the number of scholars in the Grammar School 
is nearly 500. The school-house is a handsome stone structure, 
in the Tudor style; designed by Barry, the architect of the 
new houses of Parliament. 

Inchfield Free Grammar School was also founded in this 
reign. Here were educated Elias Ashmole, the antiquary; 
Gregory ae fe the herald; George Smalridge, Bishop of 
Bristol; Dr. Wollaston, author of the Religion of Nature; 
Addison, who was the son of a Dean of Lichfield; Lord Chief 
Justices Willes and Wilmot; Lord Chief Baron Parker; 
Judges Noel and Lloyd; Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was born 
at Lichfield; David Garrick ; and Henry Salt, the traveller in 
Abyssinia. 

nbridge School, in Kent, is another of our richly-endowed 
yrammar-schools, the benefits of which have been vastly ex- 
ended. This school was founded by Sir Andrew Judd, 
Knight, a native of the town of Tunbridge. He acquired a 
arge fortune in London by trade in furs, and he served ag 
Lord aoe in 1550, when, says Holinshed, “he erected one 
10table Free School at Tunbridge, in Kent, wherein he brought 
ip and nourished in learning grite store of youth, as well bred 
n that shire as brought up in other counties adjoining: a 
1oble act, and corresponding to others that have been done by 
ike worshipful men, and others in old time, in the same cittie 
if London.” Sir Andrew Judd obtained a charter from 
Sdward VI. in 1553, which empowered him to buy land within 
: limited sum for the endowment of his school. After his 
leath, this property was conveyed to the Skinners’ Company 
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for the same uses; Sir Andrew, by his will, executed in 1558, 
devising to the Company certain lands and houses “ for the 
al maintenance of the school that he had erected at 
nbridge.” Judd-place, east and west, Tunbridge-place, 
Burton-crescent, Mabledon-place, Judd, Bidborough, Hadlow, 
Speldhurst, and Leigh Streets, in London, and others in 
Pancras parish, are situated on this pro om. There is also 
property in Gracechurch-street, Cornhill, Bishopsgate, and 
other places in the city of London. 

The revenues are now some thousands per anntim; and at 
the expiration of all the present leases, it is stated that the 
endowment of Tunbridge School will be the most valuable in 
the kingdom. In this school, all whose parents live within ten 
miles, in Kent, are foundationers ; there are several exhibitions, 
a fellowship at St. John’s College, Oxford, &c. The instruc- 
tion is according to the doctrines of the Church of England; 
whereas, at the Birmingham School a boy may be excused all 
examination “in the fundamental principles and doctrines of 
i Christian religion,” though examiners are appointed for 
this Se. 

The rammar School of the Bedford Charity is likewise of 
King Edward’s foundation, in 1552. There is, perhaps, no 
English town of similar extent equal to Bedford in the variety 
a magnitude of its charitable and educational establish- 
ments. But the principal benefactor was Sir William Harpur, 
alderman of London, who endowed the above free-school for 
the instruction of the children of the town “in grammar and 

ood manners ;” conveying to the corporation 13 acres of land 
in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, for the support of the 
school, and for portioning poor maidens of the town; the 
overplus, if any, to be given in alms to the poor. There have 
been built upon the land Lamb’s Conduit-street, Harpur- 
street, Theobald’s-road, Bedford-street, Bedford-row, New 
North-street, and some smaller streets; and thus the property 
has gradually risen in value from below 1507. a-year a quarter 
of a century since, to upwards of 13,5001.!_ The income of the 
Grammar School is under 3000/. a-year; there are about 160 
scholars, and 8 exhibitions. The Warden and Fellows of New 
College, Oxford, are the visitors. 


REIGN OF QUEEN MARY. 


Kine Epwarp’s aids to education were cut short by his 
early death. His successor, Queen Mary, was brought up from 
her infancy to the Roman Catholic religion; and ing her 
brief reign she was too much rake pre with the sanguinary per- 
secutions of the adherents to the Reformed doctrines, to d 
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the business of public education: little is recorded of her 
rlhood, though she is said to have possessed a share of the 
stinguished vigour and ability of her family. 

Mary, the only child of Henry VIII. and Katherine of 
rragon who survived her parents, was born at Greenwich, in 
116. She was brought up from infancy under the care of her 
other, and Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, the effect of 
hose instructions was not impaired by the subsequent lessons 
the learned Ludovicus Vives, who, though somewhat inclined 

the English Religion, was appointed by Henry to be her 
atin tutor. In her tenth year a separate establishment was 
rmed for her, and she was sent to reside at Ludlow, with a 
nusehold of 300 persons, and with the Lady Salisbury for her 
yverness. The time she passed there was probably the happiest 
‘her days, for her life was early embittered by the controversy 
garding her parents’ marriage. Mary was brought up in a 
rofound veneration for the see of Rome, by her mother, with 
hom she naturally sided; and thus she gave deep offence to 
sr imperious father. Entries in her Privy Purse Account from 
536 to 1544, published by Sir Frederic Madden, show Mary’s 
‘tive benevolence towards the poor, compassion for prisoners, 
iendly regard and liberality to her servants; and also indicate 
egant pursuits and domestic virtues, for which in general she 
oes not receive credit. 


EDUCATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


EvizaBEeTH, the only surviving child of Henry VIII. by 
.nne Boleyn, was born at Greenwich, in 1533, "She is con- 
idered by Ascham, one of her teachers, as having attained the 
‘ad of the lettered ladies of England at this period. Camden 
escribes her as “of a modest gravity, excellent wit, royal soul, 
appy memory, and indefatigably given to the study of learning ; 
1s0much as before she was seventeen years of age she well 
nderstood the Latin, French, and Italian tongues, and hadan in- 
afferent knowledge of theGreek. Neither did she neglect music, 
O far as it became a princess, being able to sing sweetly, and 
lay handsomely on the lute. With Roger Ascham, who was 
er tutor, she read over Melancthon’s Common Places, all Tully, 
great part of the histories of ‘Titus Livius, certain select orations 
if Isocrates, (whereof two she turned into Latin,) Sophocles’ 
‘ragedies, and the New Testament in Greek, by which means 
he framed hertongue to a pure and elegant way of speaking,” 
ke. Ascham tells us in his Schoolmaster, that Elizabeth con- 
inued her Greek studies subsequent to her accession to the 
hrone: “ After dinner,” (at Windsor Castle, 10th December 
563), he says, “I went up to read with the Queen’s Majestio: 
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we read there together in the Greek tongue, as I well remember, 
that noble oration of Demosthenes against A¢schines for his 
false dealing in hisembassage to Philip of Macedonia.” Eliza- 
beth was for some time imprisoned by her sister, Queen Mary, 
at Woodstock. A New Testament is still preserved which 
bears the initials of the captive princess, in her own beautiful 
handwriting, with the following mixed allusion to her religious 
consolations and solitary life: “I walk many times into 
pleasant fields of Holy Scriptures, where I pluck up goodly 
sentences by pruning, eat them by reading, chew them by 
musing, and lay them up at length in the high seat of memory ; 
that, having tasted their sweetness, | may the less perceive the 
bitterness of this miserable life.” 

Of Elizabeth’s compositions, (a few of which are in verse,) 
her speeches to the parliament afford evidence of superior 
ability. She, like her royal predecessor, King Alfred, com- 

leted an English translation of Boethius’s Consolations of 
hilosophy, which translation, partly in her Majesty’s hand- 
writing, and partly in that of her Secretary, was discovered 
about the year 1830, in the State Paper Office. 


ROGER ASCHAM—HI8 “ SCHOOLMASTER.” 


One of the most remarkable men of this period was Roger 
Ascham, who attained such proficiency in Greek, that, when 
a boy, be read lectures in it to other boys who were desirous of 
instruction ; he also learned to play on musical instruments, and 
was one of the few who then excelled in the mechanical art of 
writing. He took the degree of M.A. at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; he commenced tutor when 20 years of age, and 
was one of those who restored the pronunciation of Greek to 
our own modern mode of utterance. His favourite amusement 
was archery, upon which he wrote a treatiae, entitled Toxophilus, 
in 1544, which he dedicated to King Henry VIII., who rewarded 
him with a pension of 10/. ayear. He taught the Lady Eliza- 
beth to write a fair hand, and for two years he instructed her 
in the learned languages: he informs us that Elizabeth under- 
stood Greek better than the clergy of Windsor. He was next 
appointed Latin Secretary to King Edward: upon one occasion, 
- is stated sete ce ease and oe with his usual 
elegance, in three days, 47 letters to princes an of 
whom cardinals were the lowest. On the gaceasion of Gane 
Elizabeth he was re-appointed her Latin secretary and tutor, 


and read some hours with the Queen every day. In 1563, 
upon the invitation of Sir Richard Sackville, te began to 
write The Schoolnaster, a treatise on Education, considered 


Dr. Johnson to contain the best advice that was ever given for 
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the study of languages. Ascham died in 1568, lamented as a 
scholar and a man; when Queen Elizabeth heard of his death, 
she exclaimed, “ she would rather have thrown ten thousand 
unds into the sea, than have lost her Ascham.” His great 
efit to literature was his introduction of an easy and natural 
style into English writing, instead of the pedantic taste of his 
day; he adopted, he tells us, the counsel of an ancient writer, 
“to speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do.” 
One of Ascham’s tracts, on the Affairs of Germany,) is de- 
scribed by Dr. Johnson as written “ina style which to the ears 
of that age was undoubtedly mellifluous, and which is now a 
very valuable specimen of genuine English.” 


LADY JANE GREY. 


Foremost among the learned women of this time was the 
beauteous Lady Jane Grey, who was born at Bradgate, on the 
border of Charnwood Forest, four miles from Leicester, and 
educated by Aylmer, her father’s chaplain. The story of her 
* almost infancy ” would be incredible, were it not well authen- 
ticated. Burton calls her ‘‘that most noble and admired 
Princess Lady Jane Grey ; who being but young, at the age of 
seventeen years, as John Bale writeth, attained to such excellent 
learning, in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues, and also in 
the study of divinity, by the instructién of Mr. Aylmer, as 
appeareth by her many writings, letters, &c., that, as Mr. Fox 
saith of her, had her fortune been answerable to her bringing 
u , undoubtedly she might have been compared to the house 

Vespasian, Sempronius, and Cornelia, mother of the Graochi 
in Rome, and in these days, the chiefest men of the universities.” 


A TRUANT PUNISHED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Sia Peter Carew, born of a distinguished family in Devon- 
shire, in 1514, after a turbulent youth, took an active part in 
the Continental wars of that period. He was at the battle of 
Pavia, subsequently became a favourite of Henry VIII., and 
lived through a part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His life 
was written by a contemporary, (John Vowell, alias Hooker, of 
Exeter,) and describes Peter, “in his prime days, as very pert 
and forward, wherefore his father 


stdiny ay him, being about the age of twelve years, to Exeter, to school, 
and lodged him with one Thomas Hunt, a draper and alderman of that 
city, and did put him to school to one Freers, then master of the 
Grammar l there; and whether it were that he was in fear of 
the said Preers, for he was counted to be a very hard and cruel master, 
of whether it were for that he had no affection to his learning, true it 
is he would never keep his school, but was a daily truant, and slways 
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ing; whereof the schoolmaster misliking did oftentimes complain 
unto the foresaid Thomas Hunt, his host: upon which complaint, so 
made, the said Thomas would go, and send, abroad to seek out the 
said Peter. And, among many times thus seeking him, it happened 
that he found him about the walls of the said city, and, he running to 
take him, the boy climbed up upon the top of one of the highest 
garrets of a turret of the said wall, and would not, fur any request, 
come down, saying moreover to his host that, if he did press too fast 
upon him, he would surely cast himself down headlong over the wall: 
and then, said he, ‘I shall break my neck, and thou shalt be hanged, 
because thou makest me to leap down.’ His host, being afraid of the 
boy, departed, and left some to watch him, and so to take him, as soon 
as he came down. But forthwith he sent to Sir William Carew, and 
did advertise him of this, and of sundry other shrewd parts of his son 
Peter, who, at his next coming then to Exeter, called his son before 
him, tied him in a line, and delivered him to one of his servants to be 
carried about the town, as one of his hounds, and they Jed him home 
to Mohun’s ottery, like a dog. And after that, he being come to 
Mohun’s ottery, he coupled him to one of his hounds, and so continued 
him for a time.” 


The discipline at Oxford was about this time very rigid; for 
we read that Samuel Parker, the Puritan, who was educated at 
Wadham College, *‘ did,” says Anthony 4 Wood, “ accordin 
to hisformer breeding, lead a strict and religious life, fasted, 
prayed, with other students, weekly together, and for their re- 
fection, feeding on thin broth, made of oatmeal and water only, 
they were commonly called gruellers.”’ 

n the Middle Ages we read of, besides stationary, itinerant 
schoolmasters, and teachers of reading. In the woodcuts of a 
work printed by Caxton, the schoolmaster holds a rod in his 
hand, and the boy kneels before him. The practice of flogging 
18 sometimes engraved upon the seals of ublie schools: thus, 
the seal of St. Olave’s School, dated 1576, represents the Mas- 
ter sitting in a high-backed chair at his desk, on which is a book, 
and the rod is conspicuously displayed to the terror of five 
scholars standing before him; and the seal of St. Saviour’s 
School, 1573, represents the Master seated in a chair, with a 
group of thickly-trussed pupils before him. Dr. Busby, who 
was 5) years head-master of Westminster School, is said to 
have boasted his rod to be the sieve to prove good scholare ; 
but his severity is traditional. The practice of flogging in 
Winchester is illustrated upon the walls of the great Schoo ag 
already described. 


LORD BURGHLEY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuart truly great statesman, William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
descended from an ancient and respectable family, was born at 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire, in the year 1520. Both his father 
and his grandfather held honourable appointments under 
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Henry VIII. During his early education, his progress either 
exhibited nothing remarkable, or has been overlooked by his 
biographers, amidst the splendour of his succeeding transac- 
tions; for we are merely informed that he received the first 
rudiments of learning at the grammar-school of Grantham and 
Stamford. But at St. John’s College, Cambridge, to which 
he was removed in the fifteenth year of his age, he gave strong 
indications of the qualities calculated to raise him to future 
eminence. Here he was distinguished by the regularity of his 
conduct, and the intensity of his application. That he might 
daily devote several hours to study, without any bazard of in- 
terruption, he made an agreement with the bell-ringer to be 
called up every morning at four o’clock. Through this extreme 
application, without proper intervals of exercise, he, however, 
contracted a painful disteniper: which led to his being afflicted 
with gout in the latter part of his life. 

His indefatigable industry at college, and his consequent pro~ 
ficiency, was marked by occasional presents from the Master. 
He began, at sixteen, to put in practice the method, then 
usual, of acquiring literary celebrity, by delivering a public 
lecture. His first topic was the logic of the schools; and 
three years afterwards he ventured to comment on the Greek 
language. He was subsequently ambitious of excelling as a 
general scholar; and successively directed his industry to the 
various branches of literature which were then cultivated at 
the university. 

At twenty-one he entered at Gray’s Inn, where he applied 
himeelf to the study of the law with the same method and in- 
dustry as he had observed at Cambridge. He found leisure 
also for several collateral pursuits; the antiquities of the 
kingdom, and more sapeciaily the pedigrees and fortunes of 
the most distinguished families, occupied much of his atten- 
tion; and such was his progress in these pursuits, that no man 
of his time was accounted a more complete adept in heraldry. 
This species of information, had he adhered to his destina- 
tion for the bar, might have been of little utility; but in 
his career of a statesman, it often proved to be of essential 
advantage to him. 


His practice was to record with his pen everything worthy of notice 
which occurred to him either in reading or observation, arranging this 
observation in the most methodical manner,—a singular example of 
diligence, which is authenticated to posterity by collections of his 
manuscripts, still preserved in ploy GAL see and private libraries. 
While from this practice he derived, besides other advantages, an un- 
common facility in committing his thoughts to writing, he neglected 
hot to cultivate an accomplishment still more essential to his intended 

on—« ready and graceful enunciation. By frequenting various 
companies, and entering into free discussion, he learned to expres 
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himself with ease and confidence; while the extent of his information, 
and the soundness of his judgment, prevented his fluency from degene- 
rating into declamation. 

Such was the educational basis upon which Cecil laid the 
foundation of his brilliant but sound reputation ; and by which 
means, conjoined with the strong natural gift of sagacity, and 
a mind tinctured with piety, he acquired the esteem and con- 
fidence successively of three sovereigns, and held the situation 
of prime minister of England for upwards of half a century. 
His sole gota Lene was a volume of aia ded or Direc- 
tions for the Well-Ordering and Carriage of a Man’s Life, 
addressed to his son. 


CAMDEN’S SCHOOLS. 


CampeEn, one of the most illustrious of learned Englishmen, 
was born May 22, 1551, in the Old Bailey, where his father 
was a painter-stainer. He died when his son was but a child, 
and left little provision for him. Dr. Smith, in his Léfe of 
Camden, mentions his early admission into Christ’s Hospital 
as a fact not well authenticated, but very generally believed ; 
and the imperfect state of the records does not admit of its 
verification. At all events, an attack of the plague caused his 
removal in 1563; and after his recovery, he was sent to St. 
Paul’s School, and thence to Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
the year 1566. 

Wood, in his Athene Ozonienses, states positively that “when 
this most eminent person was a child, he received the firat 
knowledge of letters in Christchurch Hospital in London, then 
newly founded for blue-coated children, where, being fitted for 
egy iealgnetaates he was sent to the free school, founded by 

. Colet, near to St. Paul’s Cathedral.”? Thence he removed 
to Oxford, where he studied in more than one college. He 
left the university in 1571, and became an under-maater of 
Westminster School, the duties of which he discharged at the 
time when he composed the works which have made his name 
so eminent. The most celebrated of these are his Britannia, 
a survey of the British Isles; and bis Annals of the reign of 
Elizabeth ; both written in pure and elegant Latin. Camden 
was now looked upon as one of the most distinguished scholars 
of his age: he is termed “the Pausanias of land.” He 
was made head-master of Westminster School in 1592: he 
had among his scholars, Ben Jonson ; he wrote a small Greek 
Grammar for the use of the school; and shortly before his 
death, he founded an historical lecture in the University of 
Oxford. He died in 1623, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, a great aasemblage of the learned and illustrious doing 
hjm honour ast his funeral. 
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To Camden, Ben Jonson dedicated his first play, Every Man 
in his Humour ; hoping, to use his own words in addressing his 
Master, “‘ that the confession of my studies might not repent 
you to have been my instructor; for the profession of my 
thankfulness, I am sure it will, with good men, find either 
praise or excuse. Your true lover, Ben Jonson.” 

The career of Camden strikingly illustrates the benefits of 
English school foundations. Left a poor orphan, he was one 
of the first boys admitted into Christ’s Hospital, where he 
sowed the seed of that learning which was matured in the 
University of Oxford, and employed for the advantage of the 
next generation in his mastership at Westminster. 


SIR EDWARD COKE. 


Tus celebrated lord-chief-justice was born in 1551-2, at 
Mileham, Norfolk, in which county the Cokes had been settled 
for many generations. His father, who was a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, sent him to the Free Grammar-school at 
Norwich, whence, in 1567, he removed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. After having spent three years at the University, 
he went to London, to commence his legal education: he 
became a member of Clifford’s Inn, and in 1572 was admitted 
into the Inner ‘Temple ; here he entered into a laborious course 
of study, which Lord Campbell thus vividly describes : 


Every morning at three, in the winter season lighting his own fire, 
he read Bracton, Littleton, the Year Books, and the folio Abridgments 
of the Law, till the courts met at cight. He then went by water to 
Westminster, and heard cases argued till twelve, when pleas ceased 
for dinner. After a short repast in the Inner Temple Hall, he attended 
“readings” or lectures in the afternoon, and then resumed his private 
studies till five, or supper-time. This meal being ended, the moots 
took place, when difficult questions of law were proposed and discussed, 
—if the weather was fine, in the garden by the river side; if it rained, 
in the covered walks near the Temple Church. Finally, he shut him- 
self up in his chamber, and worked at his common-place book, ia 
which he inserted, under the proper heads, all the lega! information 
he had collected during the day. When nine o'clock struck, he retired 
to bed, that he might Eave an equal portion of sleep before and after 
midnight. The Globe and other theatres were rising into repute, but 
he would never pear at any of them; nor would he indulge in such 
unprofitable reading as the poems of Lord Surrey or Spenser. When 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson came into such fashion that even “sad 
apprentices of the law” occasionally assisted in masques and wrote 
prologues, he most steadily eschewed all such amuseinents; and it is 
supposed that in the whole course of his life he never saw a play acted, 
or read a play, or was in company with a player! 


To Coke’s merits there cannot be a more direct testimony 
than that of hia great rival, Sir Francis Bacon, who speaks of 
his great industry and learning in terms of high and deserved 
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commendation ; and justly ascribes to him the praise of having 
preserved the vessel of the common law in a steady and con- 
sistent course. 


SPENSER AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Epmunp Spenser, one of the great landmarks of English 
poetry, was born in East Smithfield, near the ‘lower, about the 
year 1553; as he sings in his Protholamion : 


Merry London, my most kindly nurse, 

That gave to me this life's first native source, 
Though from another place I take my name, 
An house of ancient fame. 


The rank of his parents, or the degree of his affinity with the 
ancient house of Spenser, is not fully established. Gibbon 
says: “The nobility of the Spensers has been illustrated and 
enriched by the trophies of Marlborough; but I exhort them 
to consider the Faery Queen as the most precious jewel in their 
coronet.”” The poet was entered a sizar (one of the humblest 
class of students) of Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1569, 
and continued to attend college for seven years. “ Of his 
proficiency during this time,’’ says Johnson, “a favourable 
opinion sas | be drawn from the many classical allusions in his 
works.” At Cambridge, he became intimate with Gabriel 
Harvey, the future astrologer, who induced the poet to repair 
to London, and there introduced him to Sir Philip Sidney, 
“ one of the very diamonds of her Majesty’s court.””, Of Spenser 
it has been well said that he and Chaucer are the only poets 
before Shakspeare who have given to the language anything 
that in its kind has not been surpassed, and in some sort super- 
seded—Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales, and Spenser in his 
Faery Queen. Spenser 1s thought to have been known as a 
votary of the Muses among his fellow-students at Cambridge : 
‘here are several poems in a Theatre for Worldlings,a collection 
sublisbed in the year in which he became a member of the 
University, which are believed to have come from his pen. 


RICHARD HOOKER AT HEAVITREE. 


Tue boyhood of Richard Hooker, the learned and judicious 
livine, and the earliest and one of the most distinguished prose- 
miters of his time, presents some interesting traits. He was 
orn at Heavitree, near Exeter, about 1553, of parents “ not 
> remarkable for their extraction or riches, as for their virtue 
nd industry, and God’s blessing upon both.” When a child, 
© was grave in manner and expression. By the kindness 
f his uncle, he obtained a better education at school than 
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his parents could have afforded; and when a schoolboy, “ he 
was an early questionist, quietly inquisititive, Why this was, and 
that was not to be remembered FA y this was granted, and that 
denied ?”’ Hence his schoolmaster persuaded fis parents, who 
intended him for an apprentice, to continue him at school, the 

ood man assuring them that he would double his diligence in 
instructing him.” “ And in the mean time his ts and 
master laid a foundation for his future happiness, by instilling 
into his soul the seeds of piety, those conscientious principles 
of loving and fearing God; of an early belief that he knows 
the very secrets of our souls; that he punishes our vices and 
rewards our innocence ; that we should be free from hypocrisy, 
and appear to men what we are to God, because, first or last, 
the crafty man is catcht in his own snare.” Jewel, Bishop of 
Salisbury, next took Hooker under his care, sent him to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and contmbuted to his support. 
Having entered into holy orders, he was appointed Master of 
the Temple, London: and the church contains a bust erected 
by the benchers to his memory. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, “ THE ENGLISH PETRARCH.”’ 


Sir Puriie Stpongyv—a name which most educated English- 
men have learnt to admire and love—was born in 1554, at 
Penshurst Place, in Kent, where an oak, planted to commemo- 
rate the event, flourishes to this day. 

Young Sidney was placed at the Free Grammar-school of 
Shrewsbury. While pao his father, Sir Henry Sidney, “a 
man of great parts,” addressed a letter to him, in 1566, full of 
sterling advice. His biographer and companion, Lord Brooke, 
states that at this early age, Philip was distinguished for intel- 
ligence, and for a gravit Revatid his years. In 1569, he was 
entered at Christchurch, Oxford, and is reported to have held a 
public disputation with Carew, the author of the Survey of 
Cornwall ; while at college he displayed remarkable acuteness 
of intellect and craving for knowledge. 

In 1572, Philip Sidney left England, and proceeded on his 
travels inte France. He was furnished with a licence to pass 
into foreign lands, with three servants, and four horses; and 
was placed under the protection of the Earl of Lincoln, the 
Lewd Admiral. 

Sidney was at this time in his eighteenth year, and his boyhood 
already gave promise of all those graces of mind and of person for 
which his riper years were so famous. He was tall and well shaped ; 
and even at his early age, skilful in all manly exercises, His hair and 
pp ica “ vir, and He sc iyiebicanaetr soft and ve . a 

an’s, t fu of inte ce and thoughtfulness. In- 
deed, if the ih of nature descend by inherhance, we cannot wonder 
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that there should be in him a rare union of fine qualities: for his 
father, Sir Henry, Lord-President of Wales, and afterwards an hale 
of Ireland, was the very type of a noble English gentleman, excellent 
asa soldier and a statesman—that is, upri ht and prudent, brave and 
loyal. His mother, the Lady Mary, was full worthy to be the wife of 
such a man. She was one of those women who are the richest orna- 
ments of aise History; one whose noble nature had been trained 
by the discipline of sorrow to the highest degree of excellence. She 
was the daughter of John, Duke of Northumberland; and when her 
eldest son, Philip, was born, she wore mourning for her father, her 
brother, and her-sister in-law, the Lady Jane, who had all died on the 
scaffold. “The clearness of his father’s judgment,” writes Fulke 
Greville, “and the ingenious sensibleness of his mother’s, brought 
forth so happy a temper in their eldest son. From the father he had 
the stout heart, and the strong hand, and keen intelligence, while his 
mother has set on him the stamp of her own sweet and very gentle 
nature.” —Life of Sidney, by Steuart A. Pears, M.A. 


Paris was Sidney’s first halting-place, and here he was intro- 
duced to the dazzling and bewildering splendour of the court 
of Catherine de Medicis. ‘“ Sidney,” says Mr. Pears, ‘ had 
heard much of this queen and her brilliant court: in the quiet 
days which he had passed at Penshurst, Ludlow, and Oxford, 
he had often dreamed of such scenes; often too he had talked 
over the wild doings of the civil wars of France; had his 
favourite heroes, and in his fancy formed pictures of them— 
and here he stood in the very midst of these men.” But, 
while in the full enjoyment of the pleasure and luxury of Paris, 
Sidney’s mind was horrified by the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew—of near 5000 persons—and he fled for shelter to the 
English embassy : the effect of this tragedy on him was deep, 
anil never effaced. From France he proceeded to Belgium, 
Germany, Hungary, and Italy. At Frankfort, he first became 
acquainted with Herbert Languet, and addressed to him a 
volume of letters in Latin, which Mr. Pears has translated, 
with a few of Sidney’s replies. He observes: 

Sidney’s letters are not remarkable for the elegance of their style, 
for he was then ia | pee his pen in Latin writing; nor is it the 
wit and humour of his letters that render them worthy of attention 
and praise; but there is such a spirit of gentleness through them all, 
so much manliness of thought, expressed with the greatest modesty 
and simplicity, that they cannot fail to please those who delight in 
watching the opening of a fine character. And if they do not possess 
that protusion of wit which loads the pages of some modern letter- 
writers, who (to use the words of Sidney himself,) “cast sugar and 
spice upon every dish that is served at table.” they have a charm which 
no mere man of fashion, be he never so brilliant and versed in belies 
lettres, can attain or even appreciate. They are full of the quiet play 
of a heart overflowing with affection. Hence the offensive criticism 
of Horace Walpole on Sidney's writings. 


Sidney next arrived at Vienna, where he perfected himself 
in horsemanship and other exercises peculiar to those times, 
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At Venice he became acquainted with Edmund Wotton, brother 
to Sir Henry Wotton. He is said also to have enjoyed the 
friendship of Tasso, but this statement cannot be verified. 
Sidney returned to England in 1573; and, famed aforehand b 
a noble report of his accomplishments, which, together wit 
the state of his person, framed by a natural propension to arms, 
he soon attracted the good opinion of all men, and was so 
highly prized in the good opinion of the queen (Elizabeth,) 
that she “thought the court deficient without him.” Con- 
nected with this success is Sidney’s first literary attempt, a 
masque entitled The Lady of May, which was performed before 
Queen Elizabeth, at Wanstead House, in Essex. 

After Sidney’s quarrel at tennis with the Earl of Oxford, he 
retired from court to Wilton, the seat of his brother-in-law, 
the Earl of Pembroke; and there, in the companionship of his 
sister Mary, he wrote, for her amusement, the Arcadza, which, 
probably, received some additions from her pen. 

The chivalry of Sir Philip Sidney, his learning, generous 
patronage of talent, and his untimely fate, (he fell at Zutphen, 
in his thirty-third year,) make his character of great interest. 
“‘ He was a gentleman finished and complete, in whom mildness 
was associated with courage, erudition mollified by refinement, 
and courtliness dignified by truth. He is a specimen of what 
the English character was capable of producing when forei 
admixtures had not destroyed its simplicity, or politeness ‘ 
based its honour. Such was Sidney, of whom every English- 
man has reason to be proud. He was the best prose-writer of 
his time. Sir Walter Raleigh calls him “ the English Petrarch,” 
and Cowper speaks of him as “a warbler of poetic prose.” He 
trod, from his cradle to the grave, amidst incense and flowers, 
and died in a dream of glory. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE SCHOOL FOUNDED. 


WestTMINSTER has been a seat of learning since the time 
when it was a “thorny island,” and at least eight centuries 
since was rebuilt the Abbey Church “to the honour of God 
and St. Peter.” The queen of the Confessor is related to have 

layed with a Westminster scholar in grammar, verses, and 
ogic, as she met him in his way from the monastery school to 
the palace, as related by the chronicler with all the circumstan- 
tial minuteness of the account of a royal visit of yesterday. 
Equally direct is the evidence that from the latter part of the 
reign of Edward III., down to the dissolution of the Abbey, a 
salary was paid to a schoolmaster, styled “ Magister Scholartum 
pro puerorum grammaticorum,” who was distinguished 
from the person who taught the children of the choir to sing. 
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Westminster College School. 


An interesting tradition is attached to the bar at the time it bore a 
curtain. Two boys at play, by chance made a grievous rent in the 
pendent drapery; and one of the delinquents suffered his generous 
companion to bear the penalty of the offence—a severe flogging. Long 

ears went by; the Civil War had parted chief fricuds; and the boys 
bad grown up to manhood, unknown to each other. One of them, 
now become a Judge and sturdy Republican, was presiding at the trial 
of seme captive cavaliers, and was dard to upbraid and sentence 
them, when he recognised in the worn features of one grey-haired 
veteran, the well-remembered Jook of the gallant boy who had once 
borne punishment for him. By certain answers, which in the exami- 
nation he elicited, his suspicions were confirmed ; and with an imme- 
diate resolve, he posted to London, where, by his influence with Oliver 
Cromwell, he succeeded in preserving his early friend from the scaffold. 
— Walcott’s Memorials of Westminster. 


Here “that sweet singer of the Temple, George Herbert,” 
was reared; and that love of choral music, which “ was his 
heaven upon earth,” was, no doubt, implanted here, while he 
went up to pray in the glorious Abbey. And it was here that 
South, in his loyal childhood, reader of the Latin prayers for 
the morning, publicly prayed for Charles 1, by name, “but an 
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hour or two at most before his sacred head was struck off.” 
Nor can we forget among the ushers, the melody of whose 
Latin poeme had led him to be called “Sweet Vinny Bourne ;” 
or the mastership of Busby, who boasted his rod to be the 
sieve to prove good scholars, and walked with covered head 
before Charles IJ.; then humbly at the gate assured his 
Majesty that it was necessary for his dignity before his boys to 
be the greatest man there, even though a king were present. 
How successfully, too, is cas commemorated in the whole- 
length portrait of the great schoolmaster standing beside his 
favourite pupil, Spratt. Upon the walls are inscribed many 
great names; and in the library is preserved part of the 
form on which Dryden once sat, and on which his autograph 
is cut. 

In the Census Alumnorum, or list of foundation scholars, are 
Bishops Overall and Ravis, translators of the Bible; Hakluyt, 
collector of Voyages; Gunter, inventor of the Scale; “‘ Master 
George Herbert; the poets Cowley and Dryden; South; 
Locke ; Bishops Atterbury, Spratt, and Pearce; the poet 
Prior, and Stepney the statesman; Rowe and “Sweet Vinny 
Bourne,” the poets ; Churchill, the satirist ; Warren Hastings ; 
Everard Home, surgeon; Dr. Drury, of Harrow School, &c. 
Among the other eminent persons educated here are Lord 
Burghley; Ben Jonson; Nat Lee; Sir Christopher Wren; 
Jasper Mayne, the poet; Barton Booth, the actor; Blackmore, 
Browne, Dyer, Hammond, Aaron Hill, Cowper, and Southey, 
the poets; Horne Tooke; Gibbon, the historian ; Cumberland, 
the dramatist; Colman, the Younger; Sir Francis Burdett ; 
Harcourt, Archbishop of York; the Marquis of Lansdowne ; 
Lord John Russell; the Marquis of Anglesey; Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) ; George Bidder of calculating 
fame, now the eminent civil engineer. 

Among the eminent Masters are Camden, “the Pausanias 
of England,’ who had Ben Jonson for a scholar; and Dr. 
Busby, who had Dryden, and who, out of the bench of 
bishops, taught sixteen. 

The College Hall, originally the Abbot's refectory, was built 
by Abbot Litlington, temp. Edward III.: the floor is paved 
with chequered Turkish marble; at the south end is a 
musician’s, gallery, now used as a pantry, and behind are 
butteries and hatches; at the north side, upon a dais, is the 
high table; those below, of chesnut wood, are said to have 
been formed out of the wreck of the Armada. The roof- 
timbers spring from carved corbels, with angels bearing shields 
of the Confessor’s and Abbot’s arms; and a small louvre rises 
above the central hearth, upon which in winter a wood and 
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charcoal fire used to burn until the year 1850.* The Library 
is a modern Italian room, and contains several memorials of 
the attachment of “ Westminsters.” The old dormitory, built 
in 1380, was the granary of the monastery; and was replaced 
by the a dormitory in 1722, from the designs of the 
Ear! of Burlington : its walls are thickly inscribed with names. 
Here Latin plays are represented upon the second Thursday in 
December, and the Monday before and after that day. ‘These 
performances superseded the old Mysteries and Moralities in 
the reign of Queen Mary, when the boy actors were chiefly 
the acolytes, who served at mass. Warton mentions that this 
“liberal exercise is yet preserved, and in the spint of true 
classical purity, at the College of Westminster.” Garrick 
designed scenery for these pieces; but the modern dresses 
formerly used were not exchanged for Greek costume until 
1839. ‘The plays acted of late years have been the Andria, 
Phormio, Eunuchus, and Adelphi, of Terence, with Latin pro- 
logue and epilogue pleasantly reflecting in their humour events 
of the day. ‘I'wo new scenes were drawn for the theatre, in 
1857, by Professor Cockerell, R.A. 

Boating is a favourite recreation of the Westminsters, who 
have often contested the championship of the Thames with 
Eton. On May 4, 1837, the Westminsters won a match at 
Eton; when, by desire of William IV., the victors visited 
Windsor Castle, and were there received with great favour by 
the good-natured King. 

The curious custom retained here at Shrove-tide is as 
follows:—On the morning of Shrove ‘Tuesday, at 1] o’clock, 
a verger of Westminster Abbey, in his gown, bearing his silver 
baton, emerges from the college kitchen, followed by the cook 
of the school, in his white apron, jacket, and cap, and carrying 
a pancake. On arriving at the school-room door, he announces 
himself “the cook,” and having entered, he advances to the 
bar which separates the Upper School from the Lower one; he 
twirls the pancake in the pan, and then tosses it over the bar 
into the Upper School, into a crowd of boys, who scramble for 
the pancake, and he who gets it unbroken, and carries it to 
the deanery, demands the honorarium of a guinea (sometimes 
two guineas) from the Abbey funds; the cook receives also 
two guineas for his performance. This custom is provided for 
by the Abbey statutes. 


* Fires continued to be made on a hearth in the middle of the hall, 
called the reredos, in many college halls in Oxford and Cambridge, 
wntil about the year 1820. 
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THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


Tuer combined genius, learning, and physical advantages 
which obtained for this celebrated Scotchman the title of 
Admirable, however oft-told, must be briefly related in this 
work. James Crichton, son of Robert Crichton, of Eliock, 
who was Lord Advocate to King James VI., was born in Scot- 
land, in the year 1561. The precise place of his birth is not 
mentioned ; but, having acquired the rudiments of education 
at Edinburgh, he was sent to study philosophy and the sciences 
at St. Andrew’s, then the most renowned seminary in Scotland, 
where the illustrious Buchanan was one of his masters. At 
the early age of fourteen he took his degree of Master of Arts, 
and was regarded as a prodigy, not only in abilities but actual 
attainments. He was considered the third reader in the col- 
lege, and in a short time became complete master of the phi- 
losophy and languages of the time, as well as of ten different 
languages. 

It was then the custom for Scotchmen of birth to finish their 
education abroad, and serve in some foreign army previously 
to their entering that of their own country. When he was 
only sixteen or seventeen years old, (the date cannot be fixed,) 
Crichton’s father sent him to the Continent. He had scarcely 
arrived in Paris, when he publicly challenged all scholars and 
philosophers to a disputation at the college of Navarre, to be 
carried on in any of the twelve specified languages, “in any 
science, liberal art, discipline, or faculty, whether practical or 
theoretic; and, as if to show in how little need he stood of 
preparation, or how lightly he held his adversaries, he spent the 
six weeks that elapsed between the challenge and the contest 
in @ continued round of tilting, hunting, and dancing.” On 
the appointed day, however, he encountered “the gravest 
philosophers and divines,” when he acquitted himself to the 
astonishment of all who heard him, and received the public 
pe of the president, and four of the most eminent professors. 

ext day he was equally victorious at a tilting match at the 
Louvre, where, through the enthusiasm of the ladies of the 
court, and from the versatility of his talents, his youth, the 
gracefulness of his manners, and the beauty of his person, he 
was named L’Admirable. 

After two years’ service in the army of Henry III., Crichton 
repaired to Italy, and at Rome repeated in the presence of the 
pope and cardinals the literary challenge and triumph that had 

ained him so much honour in Paris. From Rome he went to 
enlce, and in the university of the neighbouring city of Padua, 
reaped fresh honours by Latin poe: scholastic disputation, 
@Q exposition of the errors of Aristotle and his commentators, 
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and (as a playful wind-up of the ae labour) a declamation 
upon the happiness of ignorance. He next, in consequence of 
the doubts of some incredulous persons, and the reports that he 
was a literary impostor, gave a public challenge: the contest, 
which included the Aristotelian and Platonic philosophies, and 
the mathematics of the time, was prolonged jung three days 
before an innumerable concourse of people ; when Aldus Manu- 
tius, the celebrated Venetian printer, who was present at this 
‘“‘ miraculous encounter,” states Crichton to have proved com- 
pletely victorious. 

Crichton now pursued his travels to the court of Mantua, 
but to a combat more tragical than those carried on by the 
tongue or by the pen. Here he met a certain Italian gentleman 
“ of a mighty able, nimble, and vigorous body, but by nature 
fierce, cruel, warlike, and audacious, and superlatively expert 
and dexterous in the use of his weapon.”’ He had already 
killed three of the best swordsmen of Mantua; but Crichton, 
who had studied the sword from his youth, and who had 
probably improved himself in the use of the rapier in Italy, 
challenged the bravo: they fought; the young Scotchman 
was victorious, and the Italian left dead on the spot. At the 
court of Mantua, too, Crichton wrote Italian comedies, and 

layed the principal parts in them himself, with great success. 

ut he was shortly after assassinated by Vincenzo Gonzaga, son 
of the Duke of Mantua, it is supposed through jealousy. Thus 
was Crichton cut off in his twenty-second year, without leaving 
any proof of his genius except a few Latin verses. 


SIR NICHOLAS BACON.-—-FRANCIS, LORD BACON. 


Or the early years of Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of Sir 
Francis Bacon, the biography is uncertain: he received his 
scholastic education at Benet (Corpus Christi) College, Cam- 
bridge, and completed his studies abroad. 


Sir Nicholas Bacon belonged to a set of men who were the first 

eneration of statesmen by profession that England ever produced. 

hese men came from neither of the classes of warriors nor priests 
which had, till then, almost exclusively furnished the ministers of state. 
They were all laymen; yet they were all men of learning; and they 
were all men of peace. They were not members of the aristocracy. 
They inherited no titles, no large domains, no armies of retainers, no 
fortified castles. Yet they were not low men, such as ‘those whom 
princes, jealous of the power of a nobility, have sometimes raised from 
forges and cobblers’ stalls to the highest situations. They were all 
gentlemen by birth. They had all received a liberal education. It is 
a remarkable fact that they were all members of the same mane dh 
The two great national seats of learning had even then acquired 
characters which they still retain. In intellectual activity, and in 


readiness to admit improvements, the superiority was then, as it has 
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ever since been, on the side of less ancient and splendid institutions, 
Cambridge had the honour of educating those celebrated Protestant 
bishops whom Oxford had the honour of burning; and at Cambridge 
were formed the minds of all those statesmen to whom chiefly is to be 
attributed the secure establishment of the reformed religion in the 
north of Europe. Burghley was minister during forty years. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon held the Great Seal more than twenty years. Sir 
Walter Mildmay was Chancellor of the Exchequer twenty-three years. 
Sir Thomas Smith was necnae | of State eighteen years; Sir Francis 
bile ares about as sone They all died in office, and in the enjoy- 
ment o royal favour.— Lord Macaulay. . 


Of Sir Nicholas Bacon’s illustrious son, Francis Bacon, born 
at York House, in the Strand, in 1561, we have some early traits, 
His health was delicate; and by his gravity of carriage and love 
of sedentary pursuits, he was distinguished from other boys. 
While a mere child, he stole away from his playfellows to a 
vault in St. James’s Fields, to investigate the cause of a singu- 
lar echo which he had observed there; and when only twelve, 
he is known to have busied himself with speculations on the 
art of legerdemain. 

Queen Elizabeth was struck with the smartness of Bacon’s 
answers when he was 2 boy, and used to try him with ques- 
tions on various subjects. It is said that once when the Queen 
asked him how old he was, his reply was ingeniously compli- 
mentary— “Iam just two years younger than your Majesty’s 
happy reign.” Elizabeth expressed her approbation by calling 
the boy her “ young Lord Keeper.” 

At thirteen, Bacon entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which he left after a residence of three years, “carrying with 
him a profound contempt for the course of study pursued 
there; a fixed conviction that the system of academic educa- 
tion in England was radically vicious; a just scorn for the 
trifles on which the followers of Aristotle had wasted their 
powers; and no great reverence for Aristotle himself.” 

Such was the foundation of Bacon’s Philosophy, in which 
he called the attention of men from metaphysical abstraction 
to the facts of nature; and in this manner to perform the twa 
most important services that could be rendered to the future 
world of philosaphy,— first, by indicating how much it had to 
unlearn, and how much to acquire; and secondly, by pointing 
out the method in which the one process and the other might 
be successfully conducted; and, as this system depended on 
the most rigid and comprehensive process of experiment, it 
obtained for its illustrious author the title of ‘the Father of 

rimental Philosophy.’ ” 
subject is too vast for a running comment upen the 
pr regs 0 syrieng Foner is here attempted. It is 
YY his Essays that Bacon is best known tothe multitude, Tha 
G 


public respect am 
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Novum Organum and De Augmentis are much talked of, but 
little read. They have, indeed, produced a vast effect upon 
the opinions of mankind; but they have produced it through 
the operation of intermediate agents. They have moved 
intellects which have moved the world. It is in the Essays 
alone that the mind of Bacon is brought into immediate con- 
tact with the minds of ordinary readers. There he opens an 
exoteric school, and talks to plain men, in language which 
everybody understands, about things in which everybody is 
interested. He has thus enabled those who must otherwise 
have taken his merits on trust, to judge for themselves; and 
the great body of readers have, during several generations, 
acknowledged that the man who has treated with such con- 
summate ability questions with which they are familiar, may 
well be supposed to deserve all the praise bestowed on him by 
those who have sat in his inner school. The following passage 
from the Essays is in Bacon’s early style :— 


“ Crafty men contemn studies; simple men admire them; and wise 
men use them; for they teach not their own use: that is a wisdom 
without them, and won by observation. Read not to contradict, nor 
te believe, but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested. 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man. And therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a 
great memory; if he confer little, have a present wit; and if he read 
little, have much cunning to seem to know that he doth not. Histories 
make men wise, poets witty, the mathematics subtle, natural philosophy 
deep, morals grave, logic and rhetoric able to contend.” 


HOW GEORGE ABBOT, THE CLOTHWEAVER’S SON, BECAME 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


In 1562, there was born unto a poor clothworker, at Guild- 
ford in 8 , & son, under these remarkable circumstances. 
His mother, shortly before his birth, dreamt that if she could 
eat a jack or pike, the child would become a great man. She 
acoceainaly sought for thefish; and accidentally, taking up some 
of the river water (that runs close by the pent in a pail, she 
also took up the jack, dressed it, and devoured it almost all. 
This odd affair induced several persons of sen lye offer them- 
ae to be 3 pda when the caper yh © ate ; and this 
the of the parents induce m jo to t. 
Suctl was the tradition of the place, which aabiey: in 1692, 
heard on the testimony of the minister, and other trustworthy 
inhabitants. 

In spite of the dream, however, George Abbot would, in all 
probability, have been s clothworker, like his father, had there 
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not been in those days many admirable institutions for the 
education of the humbler classes. He was sent to the free 
Grammar School, founded by a grocer of London in 1553, for 
thirty “ of the poorest men’s sons ” of Guildford, to be taught 
to read and write English, and cast accounts perfectly, so 
that they should be fitted for apprentices, &c. In 1578 he 
was removed to Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1597 was elec- 
ted Master of University College. He was also three times 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the ‘University, so that his repu- 
tation and influence at Oxford must have been considerable. 
His erudition was great; in 1604 he was one of the persons 
appointed for the new translation of the Bible; and he was one 
of eight to whom the whole of the new Testament, except the 
Epist es, was entrusted. In 1609, he was made Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry; next year translated to the See of 
London; and in little more than a month, he was elevated to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury. ‘Two other sons of the poor 
clothworker were almost equally fortunate in advancement. 
The Archbishop’s elder brother and schoolfellow, Robert, became 
Bishop of Salisbury; and his youngest brother Maurice, was 
an eminent London merchant, one of the first Directors of the 
East India Company, Lord Mayor, and-representative of the 
City in Parliament. Archbishop Abbot attended King James 
in his last illness, and he crowned Charles 1. He founded a 
fair Hospital, well built, and liberally endowed, at Guildford, 
for 20 brethren and sisters. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL FOUNDED. 


Tue royal example of Edward VI. was nobly followed by 
one of the great City companies founding, in the succeedi 
reign, @ grammar school in the metropolis, principally throu 
the personal benevolence of its members. In the year 1561, 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company, chiefly by the gift of 5003. 
and other subscriptions of members of the Court of Assistants, 
raised a fund for this great educational object. Among the 
contributors was Sir Thomas White, some time master of the 
Company, and who had recently founded St. John’s College, 
Oxford. With the above fund, the generous band of citizens 
purchased a certain property lying between Cannon Street and 

© Thames, part of “the Manor of the Rose,” a palace origi- 
sl built by Sir John Poultney, Knt., five times Lord 
of London, in the reign of Edward III. In these premises, 
consisting Baca of a gate-house and wari nahi the Com- 

ny establish their school. The Great Fire, however, 
estroyed the ancient buildings; and in 1675, the present 
school aad the head-master’s residence were erected ; it includes 
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a library, (on the site of an ancient chapel,) which contains a 
fair collection of theological and classical works. The school 
now consists of about 260 boys, who are charged 101, per 
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Merchant Taylors* School, London. 


annum each: they are admitted at any age, on the nomination 
of the members of the Court of the Company in rotation; and 
the scholars may remain until the Monday after St. John the 
Baptist’s Day preceding their nineteenth birthday. Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin have been taught since the foundation of the 
school; muthematics, writing, and arithmetic were added in 
1829, and French and modern history in 1846. There is no 
property belonging to the school except the buildings: it is 
supported by the Merchant Taylors’ Company out of their 
several “‘ funds,” without any specific fund being set apart for 
that object; it has, therefore, been sree from the inquiry of 
the Charity Commissioners ; but, like Winchester, Eton, and 
Westminster, it has a college almost appropriated to its scholars, 
Thirty-seven out of the fellowships of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and other exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, are 
attached to it; the election to which takes place annually on 
St. Barnabas Day, (June 11,) when the school prizes are dis- 
tributed; there is another speech day (Doctors’ Day,) in 
December. Plays were formerly acted by the boys of this 
echool, as at Westminster; the earliest instance known was in 
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1665, when the scholars performed, in the old hall of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy 
of “ Love’s Pilgrimage,” but under order that this “should 
bee noe precident for the future.’’ Garrick, who was a per- 
sonal friend of the head-master in his time, took great interest 
in these performances. They have been continued to our day 
ina noble crypt, which is all that remains of the manorial 
mansion of th Rose. The School Feasts and Anniversary 
Feasts of the old scholars have, however, long been held in the 
Company’s Hall. ‘The School has ever been famed for the 
classical attainments and sound Protestant principles of her 
sons, whence the boys have been called ‘‘ Loyailty’s Bull-dogs.”” 
When James II. recommended a person suspected of Popery 
to be head-master of the School, the Company prevailed on the 
King to recal his recommendation; and in 1796, great was the 
scandal to the foundation when two mischievous scholars 
hoisted a tricoloured flag on the ramparts of the Tower, an act 
which was indignantly repudiated by their school-fellows, and 
by one of the under-masters chronicling the affair ina song 
which became very popular. 

Amongst the eminent scholars educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
were Bishops Andrewes, Dove, and Tomson, three of the 
translators of the Bible; Archbishop Juxon, who attended 
Charles I. to the scaffold; Bishop Hopkins (of Londonderry) ; 
Archbishops Sir William Dawes, Gilbert, and Boulter; Bishop 
Van Mildert, and eleven other prelates; ‘Titus Oates, who con- 
trived the “ Popish Plot ;’? Sir James Whitelocke, Justice of 
the King’s Bench; Bulstrode Whitelocke, who wrote his 
“ Memorials ;” Shirley, the dramatic poet, contemporary with 
Massinger; Charles Wheatly, the ritualist; Neale, the his- 
torian of the Puritans; Edmund Calamy and his grandson 
Edmund, the nonconformists—the former died in 1666, from 
seeing London in ashes after the Great Fire; the great Lord 
Clive; Dr. Vicesimus Knox, subsequently celebrated as the 
head-master of Tunbridge School ; Dr. William Lowth, the 
learned classic and theologian; Nicholas Amhurst, associated 
with Bolingbroke and Pulteney in the Craftsman; Charles 
Matthews the elder, comedian; Lieut.-Col. Denham, the ex- 
plorer of Central Africa; and J. L. Adolphus, the barrister, 
who wrote a History of the Reign of come III. Also, Sir 
John Dodson, Queen’s Advocate; Sir enry Ellis, and 
Samuel il of the British Museum; John Gough Nichols, 
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SHAKSPEARE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


: Wz have wise 6 spoken of King Edward’s Free Grammar 
School, at Birmingham; and in the same county of Warwick, 
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at Stratford-upon-Avon, is a Free Grammar School, founded by 
a native of the town, in the reign of Henry VI., and celebrated 
as the School of Shakspeare.* Immediately over the Guild 








Stratford-on- Avon: the School of Shakspeare. 


Hall is the school-room, now divided into two chambers, and 
having a low flat plaster ceiling in place of the arched roof. 
Mr. Knight thus argues for the identity of the room: 


“The only qualifications necessary for the admission of a boy into 
the Free Grammar School of Stratford were, that he should be a 
resident in the town, of seven years of age, and able to read. The 
Grammar School was essentially connected with the Corporation of 
Stratford ; and it is impossible to imagine that, when the son of John 
Shakspeare became qualified for adinission to a school where the best 


* The Free School of Stratford was founded by Thomas Jolyffe, in the 
reign of Edward IV., and subsequently chartered by Edward VI. The 
successive masters from 1572 to 1578, the period during which it may 
be presumed that Shakspeare was a scholar there, were Thomas Hunt 
and Thomas Jenkins. Aubrey states, in his MSS., in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, on the authority of a Mr. Beeston, that 
Shakspeare “understode Latine pretty well, for he had been in his 
younger yeares a schoolmaster in the countrey.’—Notes to Mr, 

taunton’s “Account of the Life of Shakspeare,” prefixed to the 
Dramatic Works. This “ Account” appears to be circumstantial and 
rphalant written, which is the highest recommendation in a disputed 
biography like that of our great dramatic poet. Intelligence and 
are the two foremost recommendations of a commentator; 

apd these qualifications Mr. Staunton possesses in an eminent degree, 
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education of the time was given, literally for nothing, his father in 
a year being chief alderman, should not have sent him to the 
school.” 


Thither, it is held, Shakspeare, born at Stratford in 1564, 
went about the year 1571. Mr. Knight impressively continues : 

‘¢ Assuredly the worthy curate of the neighbouring village of Lud- 
dington, Thomas Hunt, who was also the schoolmaster, would have 
received his new scholar with some kindness. As his ‘shining morn- 
ing face’ first passed out of the main street into that old court through 
which the upper room of learning was to be reached, a new life would 
be opening upon him. The humble minister of religion who was his 
first instructor, has left no memorials of his talents or acquirements ; 
and in a few years another master came after him, Thomas Jenkins, 
also unknown to fame. All praise and honour be to them; for it is 
impossible to imayine that the teachers of William Shakspeare were 
evil instructors, giving the boy husks instead of wholesome aliment.” 


At Stratford, then, at the free grammar-school of his own 
town, Mr. Knight assumes Shakspeare to have received in 
every just sense of the word the education of a scholar. This, 
it is true, is described by Ben Jonson as “small Latin and less 
Greek ;” Fuller states that “his learning was very little ;” and 
Aubrey, that “he understood Latin pretty well.” But the 
question is set at rest by “the indisputable fact that the very 
earliest writings of Shakspeare are imbued with a spint of 
classical antiquity ; and that the allwise nature of the learning 
that manifests itself in them, whilst it offers the best proof’ of 
his familiarity with the ancient writers, is a circumstance which 
has misled those who never attempted to dispute the existence 
of the learning which was displayed in the direct pedantry of 
his contemporaries.” So that, because Shakspeare uses his 
knowledge skilfully, he is assumed not to have read ! 

To assume that William Shakspeare did not stay long 
enough at the grammar-school of Stratford to obtain a very 
fair proficiency in Latin, with some knowledge of Greek, is to 
assume an absurdity upon the face of circumstances. 

_ Of Shakspeare’s life, immediately after’ his ae 

little is positively known. Collier concurs with Malone “in 
thinking, that after Shakspeare quitted the Free School, he 
was employed in the office of an attorney. Proofs of some~ 
thing like a legal education are to be found in many of his 
plays, and it may safely be asserted that they (law phrases) do 
not occur anything like so frequently in the dramatic produc- 
tions of any of his contemporaries.” 


* The name “ William Shakspere” occurs in a certificate of the 
names and arms of trained soldiers—trained militia, we should now 
call them—~in the hundred of Barlichway, in the county of Warwick— 
under the hand of Sir Fulk Greville (“ Friend to Sir Philip Sidney”), 
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‘*¢ In these days, the education of the universities commenced much 
earlier than at present. Boys intended for the learned pee 
and more especially for the church, commonly went to Oxford and 
Cambridge at eleven or twelve years of age. If they were not intended 
for those professions, they probably remained at the Grammar School 
till they were thirteen or fourteen; and then they were fitted for bein 
apprenticed to tradesmen, or articled to attorneys, a numerous an 
thriving body in those days of cheap litigation. Many also went early 
to the Inns of Court, which were the universities of the law, and where 
there was real study and discipline in direct connexion with the several 
societies.”— Knight's Life of Shakspeare. 


The “ deer-stealing’’ incident of Shakspeare’s early life, 
(familiar to every reader of his works,) is thus explained by 
one of the learned editors of his works, the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce: 

Having fallen, we are told, into the company of some wild and 
disorderly young men, he was induced to assist them, on more than 
one occasion, in stealing deer from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlecote, in the neighbourhood of Stratford. For this offence 
(which certainly, in those days, used to be re deans as a venial frolic) 
he was treated, he thought, too harshly; and he repaid the severity by 
ridiculing Sir Thomas in a ballad. So bitter was its satire, that the 
prosecution against the writer was redoubled ; and forsaking his family 
and occupation, he took shelter in the metropolis from his powerful 
enemy. Such is the story which tradition has handed down; and that 
it has some foundation in truth, cannot surely be doubted, notwith- 
standing what has been argued to the contrary yan whose chief 
object in writing the life of our poet was, to shake the credibility of 
the facts brought forward by Rowe. There is no mistaking the 
allusion to the Lucy family in the opening scene of “The Me 
Wives of Windsor,” where Justice Shallow is highly indignant at 
Falstaff for having “killed his deer:” Slender informs us that the 
arms of the Shallows are a “dozen white luces,” which the broken 
English of Sir Hugh Evans transforms into a “ dozen white louses.” 


The accompanying view of the Stratford school-room was 
sketched by Mr. Edward Duncan, in the autumn of 1847, for 
the public-spirited proprietor of the Illustrated London News ; 
and it memorializes the enjoyment of a few days by the wniter 
in this most interesting locality of the greatness of England’s 

enius. 
i Hundreds of accounts of pilgrimages to Stratford—the home 
of Shakspeare—have been written; but the only way fully to 


Sir Edward Greville, and Thomas Spencer. Was our William Shakspere 
a soldier? Why not? Jonson was a soldier, and had slain his man. 
Donne had served in the Low Countries. Why not Shakspere in 
arms? At all events, here js a field for inquiry and speculation. The 
date is September 23, 1605, the year of the Gunpowder Plot; and the 
lists were possibly prepared through instructions issued hy Cecil in 
consequence of secret information as to the working of the plot in 
Warwickshire—the proposed head-quarters of the insurrection.— State 
Papers, edited by Mary Anne Everett Green. 
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appreciate the interest of the place is to visit it yourself. The 
town has parted with most of its ancient appearance: few old 
houses remain, and the modern buildings are mostly poor and 
unpicturesque. Still, as you walk through the streets, and in 
the neighbourhood, Shakspeare entirely occupies your thoughts 
— whether you visit the lowly house in Hanley-street, wherein 
he is reputed to have been born; or the school-room we 
have depicted, whither, to use his own imperishable words, he 
went — 
The whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face ; 

or, whether you stray among the woods and glades of Charle- 
cote, the scenes of his wild youth; or seek the humble cottage 
at Shottery, where he first told his love; or the retreat of New 
Place, where the Poet retired to enjoy the fruits of his intel- 
lectual toil; or, last of all, under the lime-tree walk to the 
fine cruciform church of the Holy Trinity, through its noble 
aisles, to the chancel, beneath which rests the Bard’s hallowed 
dust; or to pay homage to his sculptured portrait upon the 
chancel wall. These several sites are so many tangible memo- 
rials of our great Poet’s life: but there is an ideal enjoyment 
of it in the very atmosphere of the place; and by a sort of 
oetical licence, you look upon the very ground as that which 
hakspeare trod, and the majestic trees, the soft-flowing river, 
and the smiling landscapes, —the face of nature—the very 
scenes which he so loved to look upon, — he has left, reflected 
i oe natural mirror of his works, an immortal legacy to all 
ime 


a) 


EDUCATION OF JAMES I. 


Prince Jamgs, only son of Mary Queen of Scots by eae 
Lord Darnley, her second husband, was born in Edinburg 
Castle, in 1566; and in consequence of the dethronement of 
his mother, was proclaimed King of Scotland by the title of 
James VI. in the following year, principally through the pre- 
Po nuornne of the chiefs of the Presbyterian party over the 
oman Catholic leaders. The direction of James’s childhood 
was entrusted to the Earl of Mar, governor of Stirling Castle. 
To imbue the mind of the prince as early and as deeply as 
possible with the principles which placed him upon the throne, 
was naturally regarded as an object of high importance; it 
was also considered that he should be early and thoroughly 
promnded in classical learning; for which purpose the cele. 
rated George Buchanan was appointed to the office of pre 
ceptor. Buchanan was sixty years older than the King of 
Scots: his faculties had, however, suffered nothing by age, for 
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his great work, the History of Scotland, was the product of a 
still later period of his life. But his original faults of temper 
Sere to have been a biplaery into habitual moroseness ; 
“that contempt also for the artificial distinctions of rank and 
fortune, so natura] to men conscious of having elevated them- 
selves from obscurity by the unaided force of native genius, 
was in Buchanan degenerated into a species of republican 
cynicism which often impelled him to trample on the pride of 
kings with greater pride than their own.” It is said that he 
once took upon him to severely whip the young monarch, for 
disturbing a at his studies; and his general treatment of 
James may be collected from a speech used by him concerning 
a person in high place about him in England, “that he ever 
trembled at his approach, he minded him so of his pedagogue.” 
The tutor, on his part, confessed a failure when, being re- 
proached for making the King a pedant, he replied, that it 
was the best he could make of him. James, nevertheless, 
under the guidance of so able a master, accumulated a mass 
of erudition which formed through life his pride and boast; 
but his judgment was feeble, and his temperament cold. The 
most accomplished Latin poet and scholar of the age was 
unable to refine or elevate his taste; to inspire him with due 
respect for the public will, or warm his bosom with the senti- 
ments of a patriot King; although with the latter view 
Buchanan wrote for James, then in his fourteenth year, a 
learned Latin dialogue concerning the Constitution of Scot- 
land. Notwithstanding Buchanan addressed this to his pupil 
as a testimony of his affection, he must have made himself 
rather an object of awe than of love; or he (James) would have 

served so much respect for one of the first literary characters 
in Europe, and the founder of his own erudition, as neither to 
have suffered him to die in penury, nor to receive interment at 
the cost of the city of Edinburgh, which charged itself with 
this honourable burthen. 

During the civil wars which agitated Scotland under the 
successive regencies of the Earls of Murray, Lennox, Mar, and 
Morton, the royal minor James remained tranquil and secluded 
in Stirling Castle; but in 1577, the Earls of Athol and Argyle 
succeeded in laity | Morton of the regency, and, gaining 
access to the young king, they persuaded him, then in his 
twelfth year, to take into his own hands the administration of 
the country. Morton shortly after repossessed himeelf of Stir- 
ling Castle, and of the custody of James’s person; yet a par 
lament assembled in 1578, the absurdity to confirm the 

ing’s premature assumption of manhood, Here the interest 
of James’s educational tutelage may be said to cease. He had 
been altogether carefully instructed by Buchanan; and he 
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wrote several works, both in prose and poetry, which, though 
now censured as pedantic, show him to have possessed a culti- 
vated mind, and a style quite equal to the generality of writers 
of his time. He also aspired to theological learning; for 
before he was twenty years of age, he wrote a Latin commentary 
on the Apocalypse; and he founded a seminary for champions 
in the Romish controversy upon the site of the present Chelsea 
Hospital. His amusements, however, were of the coarsest 
description ; cock-fighting, bull, bear, and lion baiting, and 
the more ordinary field sports, occupying his time to the utter 
neglect of public affairs. But, he was a patron of learning ; 
and it ought not to be forgotten that the authorized transla- 
tion of the Bible was commenced and completed under his 
im, shortly after he had succeeded to the English 
throne, 


HARROW SCHOOL FOUNDED. 


Ar the village of Harrow-on-the-Hill, ten miles north-west 
of London,— where Lanfranc built a church, Thomas a Becket 
resided, and Wolsey was rector, —in the reign of Elizabeth 
there lived a substantial yeoman named John Lyon. For 
many years previous to his death he had appropriated 20 marks 
annually to the instruction of poor children; and in 1571, he 
procured letters patent and a royal charter from the Queen, 
recognising the foundation of a Free Grammar School, for the 
government of which, in 1592, he drew up the orders, statutes, 
and rules. The head-master is directed to be “on no account 
below the degree of Master of Arts; or the Usher “under 
that of a Bachelor of Arts.” They are always to be “single 
men, unmarried.” The stipends of the masters are settled ; 
the forms specified; the books and exercises for each form 
marked out; the mode of correction described; the hours of 
attending school, the vacations and play-days appointed ; and 
the scholars’ amusements directed to be confined to “ driving 
a top, tossing a hand-ball, running and shooting ;” and for 
the last-mentioned diversion all parents were required to fury 
nish their children with “bow-strings, shafts, and bracers to 
exercise shooting.” In addition to scholars to be educated 
freely, the schoolmaster is to receive the children of parishioners, 
as well as “foreigners ;” from the latter “he may take such 
stipends and wages as he can get, except that they be of the 
kindred of John Lyon the founder.” The sum of 202. was 
allotted for four exhibitions — two in Gonville and Caius Col- 
age Cambridge ; the others in any college at Oxford — which 

olarships have been increased. The revenues of the School 
estates which Lyon left, are now very considerable; so that 
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Harrow School-room. 


one portion of the property, which 70 years ago produced only 
1002. a year, now returns 4,000/. 

The school was built about three years after Lyon’s decease : 
the school-room, fifty feet in length, has large, square, heavy- 
framed windows, and is partly wainscoted with oak, which is 
covered with the carved names of many generations of Harro- 
vians. The plastered walls above the wainscot were formerly 
filled with names and dates, but they have been obliterated 
with whitewash. Boards have since been put up on which 
the names are neatly carved, in regular order and of uniform 
size. 

Among these inscriptions are the names of Parr; Sheridan, (only the 
initials kK. B.S.) ; W. Jones, (Sir William) ; Bennet, (Bishop of Cloyne); 
Ryder, (Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry) ; Murray, (Bishop of Roches- 
ter); Dymock, (the Champion); Ryder, (Lord Harrowby); Temple, 
(Lord Palmerston) ; Lord Byron; and Peel, (Sir Robert); between the 
two last letters of the latter name is the name of Perceval, as cut by the 
lamented statesman. 


Above the school-room is the Monitors’ Library. Here is 
portrait of Dr. Parr; a portrait and bust of Lord Byron, and a 
sword worn by him when in Greece; and a superb fancy 
archery dress, worn on the day of shooting for the silver arrow, 
sbout the year 1766. Here, also, is ® quarto volume of 
Speech Bills.” Near the School is the Speech Room, built 
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by old Harrovians: the windows are filled with painted glass ; 
and here is a picture of Cicero pleading against Catiline, painted 
by Gavin Hamilton. There is a Chapel for the accommo- 
dation of the scholars only; to which was added, in 1856, a 
** Memorial Chapel,” in honour of those officers who had been 
educated at Harrow School, and who fell in the Crimean war. 
The head-master’s house is in the street of Harrow, and with 
the school buildings and chapel, is in the Elizabethan style. 
The device of the school is a lion, rampant, the armorial bear- 
ings of the founder, and a rebus of his name (motto, Stet 
Fortuna Domus), to which have been added two crossed arrows, 
denoting the ancient practice of archery enjoined by Lyon; 
and on the Anniversary, six or twelve boys shot for a silver 
arrow, the competitors wearing fancy dresses of spangled 
satin. The last arrow was contended for in 177) : the butts 
were set up on a picturesque spot at the entrance to the 
village. Beyond the soureyael. are courts for racket, a 
favourite game at Harrow. There is likewise a cricket- 
a a a bathing-place, formerly known as “the Duck 
e. 

The scholars, chiefly the sons of noblemen and gentlemen, 
generally number about 400. 

Among the eminent Harrovians are William Baxter, the antiquary 
and philologist ; John Dennis, the poet and critic; Bruce, the traveller 
in Abyssinia; Sir William Jones, the Oriental Scholar; the Rev. Dr. 
Parr; the heroic Lord Rodney; Richard Brinsley Sheridan; Viscount 
Palmerston ; the Marquis Wellesley; Mr. Malthus, the political econo- 
mist ; Spencer Perceval; Earl Spencer, who collected the magnificent 
library at Althorp; the Earl of Aberdeen ; W. B. Proctor, (Barry Corn- 
wall,) the poet; Lord Elgin who collected the “ Marbles” from the 
Parthenon; Lord Chancellor Cottenham; the Earl of Shaftesbury ; and 
Lord Byron and Sir Robert Peel, both born in the same year, 1788, 


Among the memorials at Harrow is the tomb of Peachy, in 
the churchyard, where Byron said he “used to sit for hours 
and hours when a boy.” Mr. Murray, the publisher, (to whose 
father Byron spoke of this “favourite spot,”) headed a sub- 
scription list for some 15/., to provide an iron railing to protect 
Peachy’s tomb from dilapidation. 

One of the most distinguished head-masters at Harrow of 
late years was Dr. Vaughan, by whose rule the school has been 
greatly benefited. When the Doctor arrived at Harrow, in the 

ginning of 1845, the pupils were not more than sixty-nine in 
number, and the whole place,—school, masters, tradesmen, and 
all— was almost on the verge of bankruptcy. Nor was the 
moral aspect of the school any better. The reputation of the 
pupils was almost as bad as it could be; and Dr. Vaughan on 

first visit to Harrow, was seriously recommended to expel 
the school en masse, But that suggestion he rejected as soon 
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as it was made. He determined to deal with the school as he 
found it. He resolved to trust to the pupils, and before long 
he found that they did not abuse his confidence. He had won 
the entire confidence of the school —of five generations of pupils 
—who proudly claimed him as a genuine Harrow man. In 
commemoration of his most beneficial connection with the 
school there has been established a Vaughan Library at Harrow, 
for the use of about 100 of the upper boys of the school; one 
of the Doctor’s pupils contributing the munificent sum of 
1,0002. 

The discipline of the school is thus sketched by Dr. 
Vaughan :— 

“ At Harrow it is thought almost discreditable not to play, and play 
well, at some game. And I am happy to say that very many, if not 
almost all, of our most successful scholars have been great also in the 
school games. J have known boys who have gained an annual scholar- 
ship by open examination against the school, and who have been also 
members, or even captain, of our eleven at cricket. No one need be 
afraid of an army of bookworms from Harrow. The few boys who 
could thus be described will never offer themselves as soldiers. Boys 
know well what they are fitted for by nature; the same boys will 
soldiers who would have been so under other circumstances, The new 
regulations will only have the effect of giving you the same raw material 
a little better manufactured than heretofore. You will have bold brave 
boys offering themselves for the army as before, only they will be a 
little better equipped, intellectually. I never yet heard of a boy being 
made a coward by being something also of a scholar.” 


RUGBY SCHOOL FOUNDED. 


‘We have now reached that “critical epoch in the advance of 
civilization, when the discovery of a new world had opened 
8 to the expanding intellect of the old one, which had just 
then been awakened from the long slumber of the dark ages by 
the restoration of classical literature ; and a new life was thus 
infused into the sacred cause of education. Luther had taught 
the laity the weapon with which they could wrest from the 
papal clergy the monopoly of Miowisdie: and the dissolution 
of monasteries had thrown into the market lands hitherto 
locked up in mortmain, with which far-sighted benefactors 
were enabled to endow their new foundations.”* 

One of the first to seize this prevalent spirit was Lawrence 
Sheriff, a native of Rugby, who had accumulated a large 
fortune in dealing with the fruita and spices of the West Indies. 
He was warden of the Grocers’ Company in 1566; and in 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs he is spoken of as ‘servant to the 
Lady Elizabeth, and sworn unto her Grace,” which seems to 
imply that he was “grocer to the Queen:” he Bose shop 
“near to Newgate Market.” Sheriff died in 1567, by his 


* Quarterly Review, No. 204. 
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last will, made seven weeks previously, bequeathed a third of 
his Middlesex estate to the foundation of “a fair and con- 
venient school-house, and to the maintaining of an honest, 
discreet, and learned man to teach grammar:” the rents of 
that third, which then amounted to 8/. annually, had swelled 
in 1825 to above 5,5001. The estate in Lamb’s Conduit Fields 
(originally Close,) adjoins the Foundling Hospital, and com- 
prises Lamb’s Conduit, Milman, New and Great Ormond, and 
other adjacent streets. 
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Rugby : the old School-room. 


Immediately upon the founder’s death, the school was com- 
menced in a building in the rear of the house assigned for the 
master ; it consisted of one large room, having no playground 
attached. The first page of the school register, commencing in 
1575, shows that of the 26 entrances in that year, 12 were boys 
not upon the foundation, and one of them came even from Cum- 
berland. The school now took a higher stamp; and early in 
the list we find the Earls of Stamford and Peterborough, the 
Lords Craven, Griffin, Stawell, and Ward, the younger sons of 
the houses of Cecil and Greville, and many of the baronets of 

e adjacent counties. 

The school buildings were from time to time enlarged ; until 
the improved value of the endowment enabled the trustees to 
commence, in 1809, the present structure, designed by Hakewill, 
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in the Elizabethan style, and built nearly upon the same spot 
as the first humble dwelling. The buildings consist of cloisters 
on three sides of a court; the Great School, and the French 
and Writing Schools; the dining halls, and the chapel; and 
the master’s house, where and in the town the boys are lodged. 
The group of buildings cost 35,000/., but are of “ poor sham 
Gothic.” A library has since been added. The only former 
layground was the churchyard; but Rugby has now its 
bowlin -green close, with its tall spiral elms; and its play- 
paae i where cricket and foot-ball are followed out-of-doors 
with no less zest and delight than literature is pursued within. 


Foot-ball is the game, par excellence, of Rugby, as cricket is of Eton. 
The fascination of this gentle pastime is its mimic war, and it is waged 
with the individual prowess of the Homeric conflicts, and with the per- 
sonal valour of the Orlandos of medieval chivalry, before villanous 
saltpetre had reduced the Knight-errant to the ranks. The play is 
played out by boys with that dogged determination to win, that endu- 
rance of pain, that bravery of combative spirit, by which the adult is 
trained to face the cannon-ball with equal alacrity.— Quarterly Review, 
No. 204. 


The instruction at Rugby retains the leading characteristics 
of the old school, being based on a thoroughly grounded study 
of Greek and Latin. But the treatment has been much im- 
proved: formerly the boys were ill-used, half imprisoned, and 
put on the smallest rations, a plentiful allowance of rod 
excepted; and a grim tower is pointed out in which a late 
pedagogue, Dr. Wooll, was accustomed to inflict the birch 
unsparingly. Nevertheless, in Wooll’s time were added six ex- 
hibitions to the eight already instituted; books were first given 
as prizes for composition ; and the successful candidates recited 
their poems before the trustees, thus establishing the Speeches, 

To Dr. Wooll* succeeded Dr. Thomas Arnold, the second 
and moral founder of Rugby. Of the great change which he 
introduced in the face of education here, we can speak but in 
brief, Soon after he had entered upon his office, he made thig © 
memorable declaration upon the expulsion of some incorrigible 
pupils: “It is not necessary that this should be a school of 
three hundred, or one hundred, or of fifty boys; but it is neces- 
sary that it should be a school of Christian gentlemen.” 

e three ends at which Arnold aimed were—first, to incul- 
cate religious and moral principle, then gentlemanly conduct, 
and lastly, intellectual ability. One of his principal holds was 
in his boy sermons, that is, in sermons to which the young con- 


* Dr. Wooll was small in stature, but powerful in stripes; and under 
his head-mastership Lord Lyttleton suggested for the grim closet in 
which the rods are kept, the witty motto :—* Great Cry and Little Wool.” 
o~ See the Book of Rugby School, its History and daily Life, 1856, 
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gregation could and did listen, and of which he was the absolute 
inventor. The feelings of love, reverence, and confidence which 
he inspired, led his pupils to place implicit trust on his de- 
cision, and to esteem his approbation as their highest reward. 
His government of the school was no reign of terror: he re- 
sorted to reasoning and talking as his first step, which failing, 
he applied the rod as his ultima ratio, and this for misdemeanours 
inevitable to youth —lying for instance,— and best cured by 
birch. He was not opposed to fagging, which boys accept 
as part and parcel of the institution of schools, and as the 
servitude of their feudal system; all he aimed to do was 
to regulate, and, as it were, to legalize the exercise of it. 
The keystone of his government was in the Sixth Form, which 
he held to be an intermediate power between the master and 
masses of the school; the value of which internal police he had 
learned from the Prefects at Winchester. But he carefully 
watched over this delegated authority, and put down any abuse 
of its power. ‘The Prepositors themselves were no less bene- 
fited. ‘By appealing to their honour, by fostering their self- 
respect, and calling out their powers of governing their inferiors, 
he ripened their manhood, and they early learnt habits of 
command; and this system, found to work so well, is con- 
tinued, and with many of its excellent principles, is now acted 
on in most of the chief public schools of Engtand.?* Dr. 
Arnold died in 184], on the day preceding his forty-seventh 
birthday, having presided over the school for fourteen years: 
in the chapel at Rugby he rests from his labours, surrounded 
by those of his pupils who have been prematurely cut off. 
“Yet,” touchingly says the Rugbeian writer in the Quarterly 
Review, “if they have known few of the pleasures of this world, 
they at least have not, like him, felt many of its sorrows, and 
death has not separated those who in life were united.” 

Dr. Arnold procured from the Crown a high mark of royal 
favour —her Majesty having founded an annual prize of a 
Gold Medal, to which several other prizes have been added. 
Dr. Arnold was succeeded in the head-mastership by the Rev. 
Dr. Tait, who retired on his appointment to the Deanery of 
Carlisle, in 1849; and who, in 1856, was preferred to the 
bishopric of London. 

In the list of eminent Rugbeians are the Rev. John Parkhurst, the 
Greek and Hebrew lexicographer; Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the hero of 
Alexandria; William Bray, F.S.A., the historian of Surrey; Dr. Legge, 
Bishop of Oxford; Sir Henry Alford, Bart., President of the College of 
Physicians; Dr. Butler, editor of Aschylus, &c. 


* Quarterly Review, No, 204. Review of Tom Brown’s School-daya, 
a real picture drawn at Rugby of a boy of his class, at the moment 
when Dr. Arnold was working out his great educational experiment, 
H 
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At the Rugby, as well as at Winchester, Eton, and other 
great schools, the old Rugbeians have erected a memorial 
window in the school chapel, in honour of those school-fellows 
who perished in the late mutiny in Bengal. 


BURTON AND SELDEN, 


To the scholars of this period belongs Robert Burton, who 
wrote the Anatomy of Melancholy, the favourite of the learned 
and witty, and beyond all other English authors, largely dealing 
in apt and original quotations. Burton was born at Lindley, 
in Leicestershire, in 1576, and was sent early to the free gram- 
mar-school of Sutton Coldfield, in Warwickshire, as he mentions 
in his Anatomy ; — in his will, he also states Nuneaton; pro- 
bably he may have been at both schools. At the age of 17, he 
was admitted a commoner at Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 
where he made considerable progress in logic and philosophy ; 
in 1599, he was elected student of Christchurch; and about 
1628, he became rector of Seagrave. Wood describes him as :— 
‘Can exact mathematician, a curious calculator of nativities, a general- 
read scholar, a thorough-paced philologist, and one that understood 
the surveying of lands well. As he was by many accounted a severe 
student, a devourer of authors, a melancholy and humorous person, 
so by others who knew him well, a person of great honesty, plain 
dealing, and charity. I have heard some of the antients of Christ- 
church often say that his memory was very merry, facete, and juvenile ; 
and no man in his time did surpass him for his ready and dexterous 
interlarding his common discourses among them with verses from 
the pe or sentences from classical authors; which, being then all 
the fashion in the University, made his company more acceptable.” 

We gather from Burton’s account of himself, that he aimed 
at a smattering in all; that he had read many good books, but 
to little purpose, for want of a good method ; that all his trea- 
sure was in Minerva’s tower; that he lived acollegiate student, 
as Democritus in his garden, and led a monastic life, sequestered 
from the tumults and troubles of the world, but now and then 
walking abroad to see the fashions, and look into the world. 
He was an inordinate reader, and was liberally mye with 
books from the Bodleian Library, to which and Christchurch 
Library he bequeathed his own books. 

John Selden, described as “an English gentleman of most 
extensive knowledge and prodigious learning,” was born at 
Salvington, in Sussex, in 1584: he was sent early to the 
bendal free-school at Chichester, which had been refounded by 
Bishop Edward Story, about 1470; but the school is believed 
to be coeval with the cathedral. From Chichester, Selden was 
sentto Oxford. Antony & Wood says: “ he was an exact critic 
and philologist, an excellent Grecian, Latinist, and historian,” 
and above all, a profound “ antiquary.” 
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By his works Selden is ale the esteem and friendship of 
Camden, Spelman, Sir Robert Cotton, Ben Jonson, Browne, 
and also of Drayton, to whose Polyolbion he furnished notes. 
By Milton he is spoken of as “the chief of learned men re- 
puted in this land.” “He was of so stupendous a learning,” 
says Lord Clarendon, “in all kinds and in all languages, (as may 
appear in his excellent writings, ) that a man would have thought 
he had been entirely conversant among books, and had never 
spent an hour but in reading and writing; yet his humanity, 
affability, and courtesy were such, that he would have been 
thought to have been bred in the best courts, but that his good 
nature, charity, and delight in doing good exceeded that breed- 
ing.” His amanuensis for twenty years enjoyed the opportunity 
of hearing his employer’s discuurse, and was in the habit of 
faithfully committing “‘the excellent things that usually fell 
from him,” which were subsequently published as Selden’s 
Table Talk. 


LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY, IN SHROPSHIRE. 


Tue celebrated Lord Herbert of Cherbury, born 1581, in his 
Autobiography, thus describes his early tuition :— 

“« My Schoolmaster in the house of my lady grandmother, (at Eyton, 
in Shropshire,) began at the age of seven years to teach me the 
Alphabet, and afterwards Grammar, and other books commonly read 
in schools, in which I profited so much, that upon this theme Audaces 
fortuna juvat, I made an oration of a sheet of paper and 50 or 60 verses 
in the space of one day.” . . . 

He adds that under Mr. Newton, at Didlebury, in Shropshire, 
he attained to the knowledge of the Greek Tongue and Logic, 
in so much that at twelve years old his parents sent him to 
Oxford, to University College, where he disputed at his first 
coming in Logic, and made in Greck the exercises required in 
that College, oftener than in Latin. He was a patron of Ben 
Jonson, who, in a complimentary epigram, addresses him as 
“all-virtuous Herbert.” His Life of Henry VIII. is a master- 
piece of historic biography, worthy to rank with Bacon’s Life 
of Henry VII. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury has sketched a plan of education 
which is very extensive, being modelled apparently on his own 
acquirements. He advises that after mastering the grammar, 
the pupil should proceed with Greek, in preference to Latin, on 
account of the excellence of the writers of that language “in 
all learning.” Geography and the state and manners of nations 
he would ave thoroughly learned, and the use of the celestial 
giobe ; judicial astrology for general predictions only, as having 
no power to foreshow particular events; arithmetic and geo- 
metry “ in some good bold oo ;”” and rhetoric and oratory. 
H t 
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Hobbes was then in his 46th year, and from this circumstance 
an intercourse commenced between him and Aubrey, which 
continued till the death of the former in 1679. At the age of 
15, Hobbes was sent to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and after he 
had gone through the usual university course, he became in 
1608 private tutor in the family of Lord Hardwick, afterwards 
Earl of Devonshire, who continued his patron throughout life. 
He was the friend of Bacon, and an intimate associate of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and of Ben Jonson. 

Chatsworth, in consequence, became Hobhes’ occasional resi- 
dence. Here he was a very early riser: after breakfast, he 
visited the Earl and the Countess of Devonshire until twelve 
o’clock, when he dined in an apartment by himself: he then 
retired to his own room, where ten or twelve pipes, filled with 
tobacco, were ranged in a row on his table ready to be used 
in succession: he then commenced his usual afternoon’s 
employment of smoking, drinking, and writing, which he con- 
tinued for several hours. 

St. Evremond, in a letter to the poet Waller, relates that he found 
Hobbes here “like Jupiter, involved in clouds of his own raising. 
He was intrenched behind a battery of ten or twelve guns, charged 
with a stinking combustible called tobucco. Two or three of these he 
had fired off, and replaced them in the same order. A fourth he 
levelled so mathematically against me, that I was hardly able to 
maintain my post. though I assumed the character and dignity of 
ambassador from the republic of letters.” 


EDUCATION OF PRINCE HENRY. 


James J. married, in 1590, Anne of Denmark, by whom he 
had a family of seven children. Prince Henry Frederic, the 
eldest son, was born at Stirling Castle in 1594. His father 
committed his infancy to the joint care of the Earl of Mar and 
the countess his mother, who had been the king’s own nurse: 
both were persons of merit, and were loved by their young 
charge, although the countess is said to have bean far from 
over-indulgent. Neither James nor his queen desired that 
their children should receive education under their own eyes, 
or be domesticated beneath the same roof with themselves. In 
consequence, the younger children were boarded out in the 
families of different noblemen; whilst for the heir apparent a 
separate establishment was formed, almost immediately on his 

uitting his nurse. His principal attendants were the Earl of 
ar as governor, and Sir David Murray as gentleman of the 
bedchamber. At five or six years of age, the prince was placed 
under the tuition of Adam Newton, a good scholar, who after- 
wards translated into Latin the King’s discourse against 
Vorstius. About the same time James composed his Basilicon 
Doron, a collection of precepts and maxims in religion, in 
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morals, and in the arts of government, addressed to Prince 
Henry, nominally for his instruction, but more truly for dis- 
playing James’s skill in common-places, and uttering to the 
world his maxims of state. 

Dr. Doran, in his very interesting Lives of the Princes of 
Wales, describes Prince Henry’s mind of such precocity, that, 
in his sixth year, James considered him capable of under- 
standing the advice given in his Basilicon Doron, which he 
impressed on him. The king had little else to do with Henry’s 
education, the young heir of Scotland being shut up in the 
strong castle at Stirling. 

He was yet but a mere child when he addressed a letter in 
French to the States-General. His Latin letters to his sire 
bespeak marvellous proficiency, if they were of his own 
composition, which the learned father sometimes doubted. 
Similar letters were addressed by the little scholar to his kins- 
folk, nicely phrased, but somewhat stilted. By the time he 
had entered fis ninth year he had already got beyond Pheedrus, 
into the elegancies and difficulties of the comedies of Terence 
and the epistles of Cicero. Nor was he a mere bookish boy: 
he could ride, dance, and sing with skill; and Richard Preston, 
a good soldier, instructed him in the use of arms, — sword, 
and gun, how to bend a bow, toss a pike, and use a target, — 
services which were munificently recompensed by planting the 
said Richard in the peerage of Ireland by the proud and 
ancient title of Earl of Desmond.* 

Upon the little prince arriving in England, the king created 
him a Knight of the Garter, at nine years of age, and settled 
him in one of the royal palaces, his household consisting of 
seventy servants, which the King doubled next year; and in 
1610, the establishment of the prince had increased to 426. 

ersons, besides artificers under the management of Inigo 
ones, comptroller of the works. 

Different factions now strove to gain the ear and heart of the 
young prince. A Scotch officer being directed to procure for 
is highness a suit of armour, expressed his hopes that he would 
follow the footsteps of Edward the Black Prince, and added, 
‘1 shall bring with me also the book of Froissart, who will 


* “None of his pleasures,” writes M. Broderie, in 1606, “ savour in the 
least of a child. He is a particular lover of horses, and what belon 
to them; but is not fond of hunting. He is fond of playing at tennis, 
and at another Scotch diversion very like mall; but always with per- 
sons elder than himself, as if he despised those of his own age. He 
studies two hours in the day, and employs the rest of his time in 
tossing the pike, or leaping, or shooting with the bow, or throwing the 
bar, or vaulting, or some other exercise of that kind; and he is never 
idle.” -—-Birch’s Life. 
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show your grace how the wars were led in those days; and what 
just title and right your grace’s father has beyond the seas.” 
The queen told him she hoped one day to see him conquer 
France, like another Henry Vv. To learning the prince does 
not appear to have been greatly inclined. 

Henry patronized that excellent man and preacher, Joseph 
Hall, afterwards Bishop of Norwich. Having heard two of his 
sermons, the prince, then in his fourteenth year, appointed him 
one of his chaplains. Henry was early impressed with a strong 
sense of religion; and besides exhibiting strict religious obser- 
vance in his own conduct, his youthful zeal ordered boxes to be 
kept at his three houses, to receive the penalties on profane 
swearing, which he commanded to be strictly levied on his house- 
hold; and he is stated to have once declared that “all the plea- 
sure in the world is not worth an oath.” He took early interest 
in naval matters; frequently visited the dockyards ; took great 
delight in a model ship which was constructed for him, and re- 
ceived Phineas Pett, the builder, into his special favour and pro- 
tection. He greatly admired the genius of Sir Walter eee 
and more than once exclaimed that “no king but his father 
would keep such a bird in a cage.” Henry died in his nine- 
teenth year: the grief of the people was unbounded: the young 
and adventurous bewailed a prince supposed to resemble Henry 
V., that favourite of English story, equally in his outward form 
and in the nobler qualities of his mind; and the zealous party 
in religion mourned a staunch defender of the Protestant 
church. ‘The two universities produced sermons, Latin orations, 
and collections of verses, in honour of the lamented Prince 


Henry. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


THis great statesman derived from his birth all the advan- 
a which an English commoner can enjoy. His father, Sir 
illiam, who continued to hold the manor of Wentworth, the 
residence of his ancestors before the Conquest, enjoyed one of 
the largest estates in Yorkshire ; and being also connected, by 
intermarriages, with some of the most considerable families in 
the county, possessed very considerable influence. Of his school- 
days we possess little information; but we shall introduce his 
early life to the reader, as it affords an interesting picture of the 
education of an English gentleman in the early portion of the 
seventeenth century ; and an instance of a remarkable friend- 
ship between a tutor and his pupil, which circumstance is of 
exemplary worth. 
omas Wentworth, the eldest of twelve children, was born 
on the 13th of April, 1593, in Chancery-lane, at the house of 
his maternal grandfather, a barrister of Lincoln’s inn, Being 
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destined to inherit the honours and estate of his family, he was 
early initiated to the accomplishments suitable to his rank, 
and completed his literary education at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Of the plan or progress of his early studies no 

articulars have been preserved. The writers of his memoirs, 
impressed chiefly by the striking transactions in which he was 
afterwards engaged, have too much neglected the circumstances 
by which his character was formed, and his early disposition 
developed. 

His proficiency at the university seems, however, to have 
impressed his friends with a favourable opinion of his talents; 
and the strong predilection which he afterwards retained for 
this seat of learning, proves that neither were his studies 
unacceptable to him, nor his manners and application unap- 
plauded by his teachers. At a future period of his life, we find 
him patronizing the cause of his university with much earnest- 
ness, and receiving their acknowledgments of his exertions. 
Having occasion to represent some misconduct of a church 
dignitary who had been educated at Oxford, he could not help 
adding that such a divine was never produced at Cambridge. 

From the university, Wentworth travelled abroad to com- 
Pee his education, and spent upwards of a year in France. 

ere he had the advantage of being attended by a travelling 
tutor, distinguished equally for his learning and for his know- 
ledge of the world. It is to the hcnour of both that the 
friendship which they contracted was warm and permanent. 
So deeply impressed was Wentworth with the judgment and 
fidelity of his tutor, that, while he could retain him in his 
family, he uniformly consulted him in all matters of importance ; 
and when Mr. Greenwood (the tutor) at length retired to the 
living with which he had been provided by his pupil, the 
latter continued the same expressions of confidence and regard. 
Many years afterwards we find Wentworth recommending to 
his nephews, who were also his wards, the counsels of Mr, 
Greenwood, as their most infallible guide; and from this 
faithful friend he himself also received the most essential 
assistance in his private affairs, when his own attention became 
engrossed with the business of government. At the conclu- 
sion of a very long letter relative to some domestic concerns, 
he apologizes to Mr. Greenwood, “I plead my excuse for thus 
unmannerly troubling of you, and that, out of your charity, 
you would not deny your help to him that upon good occasion, 
would not deny his life to you.” 

The energy of this expression corresponded to the warmth of 
Wentworth’s feelings. ‘Ihe characteristic ardour of his affeo- 
tions began to be early remarked. Habituated to the ind 
of & plentiful fortune, and unaccustomed to opposition, he was 
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choleric in the extreme, but this fault was in a great measure 
atoned for by the manliness and candour with which it was 
acknowledged. When his friends, who perceived how detri- 
mental it must prove to his future welfare, admonished him of 
it, their remonstrances were always taken in good part. He 
endeavoured to watch more diligently his infirmity, and felt 
his attachment increase towards those who advised him with 
sincerity and freedom. Sir George Radcliffe, the most intimate 
of his friends, informs us, that he never gained more on his 
trust and affection than when he told him of his weakness. 

Wentworth was, from his early years, of studious habits. 
He appears to have taken almost as much pains as Cicero 
recommends for the education of an orator. Sir George 
Radcliffe informs us that the excellence possessed by him in 
speaking and writing he attained, “first, by reading well- 
penned authors in French, English, and Latin, and observin 
their expressions; secondly, by hearing of eloquent men, whic 
he did diligently in their sermons and public speeches ; thirdly, 
by a very great care and industry which he used when he was 
young, in penning his epistles and missives of what subject 
soever; but above all he had a natural quickness of wit and 
fancy, with great clearness of judgment and much practice, 
without which his other helps of reading and hearing would 
not have brought him to that great perfection to which he 
attained. I learned one rule of him,” aide Sir George, “ which 
I think worthy to be remembered. When he met with a well- 
penned oration or tract upon any subject or question, he framed 
a speech upon the same argument, inventing and disposin 
what seemed fit to be said upon that subject before he read 
the book ; then reading the book, compare his own with the 
author, note his own defects, and the author’s art and fulness; 
whereby he observed all that was in the author more strictly, 
and might better judge of his own wants to supply them.” 

In some of Strafford’s earlier letters there is, though no 
marks of profound scholarship, a somewhat pedantic display of 
trite Latin quotations. From these, however, though we may 
judge so far of the extent of Strafford’s scholarship, it would 

e incorrect to estimate his abilities; for they are mostly con- 
fined to his earlier letters, and, among them, to his letters to 
courtiers. 

Upon his early habits, still further light is thrown by some 
advice which he gives to his nephew, Sir William Savile: “to 
distrust himself and fortify his youth by the counsel of his more 
aged friends before he undertakes anything of consequence :” 
he adds, “it was the course that I governed myself by after 
my father’s death, with great advantage to myself and affairs, 
and yet my breeding abroad had shown me no more of the 
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world than yours hath done; and I had natural reason, like 
other men, only I confess I did in all things distrust myself, 
wherein you shall do, as [ said, extremely well, if you do 
50 too.””—~ (Macdiarmid’s Lives.) 

Yet, with all this array of education, Wentworth could 
never control his choleric temper, or be courteous and calm in 
his demeanour ; hence, as a politician he made many powerful 
personal enemies, and as a minister rendered himself most 
obnoxious: and hence his fall, when in the words of the ad- 
mirers of his conduct, by ‘the fatal stroke which severed from 
its shoulders the wisest head in England.” 


ADMIRAL BLAKE AT BRIDGWATER. 


Rosert BuiaKkeg, “ Admiral and General at Sea,’’ was born 
in 1598, at Bridgwater, in a house of the Tudor age, which 
remains to this day; adjoining is the secluded garden, in which 
‘the ruddy-faced and nana rained boy, Robert Blake, played 
and pondered, as was his habit, until the age of sixteen.” He 
was sent early to the Bridgwater Grammar-school, which had 
been founded some five-and-forty years before, and endowed by 
Queen Elizabeth; and was then considered one of the best 
foundations of its kind in England. “ At the Grammar-school 
he made some progress in his Greek and Latin; something of 
navigation, shipbuilding, and the routine of sea duties he pro- 
bably learned from his father, or from his father’s factors and 
servants. His own taste, however, the habit of his mind, and 
the bent of his ambition, led to literature. He was the first of 
his race who had shown any vocation to letters and learning, 
and his father, proud of his talents and his studies, resolved 
that he should have some chance of rising to eminence. Nor 
was this early culture thrown away. At sixteen he was already 
prepared for the university, and at his earnest desire was sent to 
Oxford, where he matriculated as a member of St. Alban’s 
Hall, in 1615.” He removed to Wadham College, and there 
remained several years, took the usual honours, and completed 
his education ; and in the great dining-hall of Wadham a por- 
trait of the Admiral is shown with pride as that of its most 
illustrious scholar. Blake, in good time, took his degree of 
Master of Arts at Oxford; he had read the best authors in 
Greek and Latin, and wrote the latter language sufficiently 
well for verse and epigram. Even in the busiest days of his 
public life, it was his pride not to forget his old studies. 


THE POET WALLER. 


Epmuxp Wa. sr, the poet, one of our best examples of 
poetic style and diction, was born at Coleshill, in Berkshire, in 
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1605, and was sent early to the Grammar-school of Market 
Wickham, where he was said to be “dull and slow in his task.’ 
Mr. Thomas Bigge, of Wickham, who had been Waller’s school- 
fellow, and of the same form, told Aubrey, that “he little 
thought that Waller would have made so rare a poet; for he 
was wont to make his exercise for him.” He was removed at 
an unusually early age to King’s College, Cambridge, where 
his scholastic attainments are said to have led to his being 
elected member of parliament for the borough of Agmondesham 
at the age of 16; though this is, with greater probability, 
attributed to Waller’s name and local influence. 

This account of Waller's dulness at school is probable ; for 
says Mr. Bell, “it clearly indicates the character of Waller’s 
genius, which demanded time and labour in the accomplishment 
of the smallest results.” 

Aubrey describes Waller's writing as “a lamentable hand, 
as bad as the scratching of a hen; > but this is an exaggeration, 
and disproved by his autograph, which is, however, very rare, 


BOYHOOD AND EDUCATION OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


CROMWELL, the son of Robert Cromwell, and his wife 
Elizabeth, was born at Huntingdon, in 1599. It is traditionally 
related that when an infant, his life was endangered by a great 
monkey at his grandfather’s house taking him out of the cradle, 
and carrying him upon the leads of the house, to the dread- 
ful alarm of the family, (who made beds and blankets ready, 
in the forlorn hope of catching him,) but at last brought him 
safely down. It is better established, that Oliver was saved 
from drowning in his youth by Mr. Johnson, the curate of 
Cunnington. 

Cromwell was educated at the Free Grammar-school of 
Huntingdon by Dr. Beard, whose severity towards him is said 
to have been more than what was usual even in that age of 
barbarous school discipline.* He was a resolute, active boy, 
fond of engaging in hazardous exploits, and more capable of 
hard study than inclined to it. His ambition was of a different 
kind, which discovered itself even in his youth. He is said to 
have displayed a more than common emotion in playing the 
part of Tactus, who finds a royal robe and a crown, in the old 
comedy of Lingua, performed at the Free School of Hunting- 
don. He is said often, in the height of his fortune, to have 
mentioned a gigantic figure which, when he was a boy, opened 


* The frontispiece ta the Theatre of God's Judgment ia said to be 

2 portrait of this severe schoolmaster. It represents him with two 

lars standing behind, a rod in his hand, and As in Prasenti pro- 
ceeding from his mouth. ; 
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the curtains of his bed, and told him he should be the greatest 

rsaon in the kingdom. It is also related that Cromwell, 
being at his uncle’s house at Hinchinbrook,) when the royal 
family rested there on their way from Scotland, in 1604, wag 
brought to play with prince Charles, then Duke of York, 
uarrelled with him, beat him, and made his nose bleed pro- 
sely, — which was remembered as a,bad omen for the Kin 
when Cromwell began to distinguish himself in the Civil 
Wars. 

Before Oliver had completed his seventeenth year, he was 
removed from the school at Huntingdon to Sydney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Though his passion for athletic exercises 
still continued, so much so that he is said to have acquired 
the name of a roysterer in the university, it appears certain 
that he did not misspend his time there, but that he made a 
respectable proficiency in his studies. Within a year of this 
his father died, and his mother, to whose care he appears to 
have been left, removed him from college. It has been 
affirmed that he was placed at Lincoln’s-inn, but that instead 
of attending to the law, he wasted his time “in a dissolute 
course of life, and good fellowship and gaming.” But Crom- 
well’s name is not to be found in the registers of Lincoln’s Inn, 
though his son Richard’sis. It is, however, probable that Oliver 
was entered at some other of the inns of court. Returning 
thence to reside upon his paternal property, he is said to have 
led a low and boisterous life. However this may have been 
he offended at this time by his irregularities both his paternal 
uncle and his maternal one. But, whatever may have been 
the follies and vices of Cromwell’s youth, it is equally certain 
that he had strength and resolution enough to shake them off, 

In after life Cromwell was not insensible to literary merit. 
Archbishop Ussher received a pension from him; Andrew 
Marvell and Milton were in his service; and the latter always 
affirmed of him, that he was not so illiterate as was commonly 
supposed. He gave 1U0I. yearly to the Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford; and it is said that be intended to have erected at 
Durham 2 college for the northern counties of England. 


During the Commonwealth, an. 1658, appeared that truly excellent 
work The Practice of Christian Graces, or, the Whole Duty of Man, which, 
not Jong after its publication, was translated into the Latin, French, 
and Welsh languages. Bishop Bull, one of the greatest ornaments of 
our church, was accustomed to read a chapter out of The Whole 
Duty of Man, in addition to the performance of family prayers in his 
house on Sunday evenings, “for the further instruction of his family, 
particularly of those who had been deprived of going to church by 
reason of the necessary services of the house.” Bishop Sanderson, 
i 


Isaak Walton tells us, had some Bas ers read at night to him and to a 
nart of hia family ant af ¢ The Whole Duty af Man” Tiaan Stan” 
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says, “Happy is the man who can form his style in plain practical 

reaching, upon the rational, instructive, and familiar way of the 
Whole Duty of Man;” and of its style a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review says, “after a lapse of 170 years, it contains scarcely a word 
or phrase which has become superannuated.” Yet,the real authorship 
of this work has never yet been settled on strong and decisive evidence. 
It has been attributed to Bishop Fell, Dr. Allstree, Bishop Chappel, 
Archbishop Sterne, Lady Pakington, and Dr. Bey emene to 
Archbishop Frewen, Abraham Woodhead, Obadiah Walker, Mr. Ful- 
man, and Dr. Chaplin. Lady Pakington’s claim is founded upon a 
copy of the work, in her handwriting, being found amongst her papers 
after her death; but, as this lady was a very devout person and was 
much acquainted with the divines of the day, she is very likely to 
have been favoured with a sight of the work before it was printed, and 
to have been allowed to take a copy of it for her own use. The Editor 
of the reprint of the work published by Pickering, in 1842, adduces 
evidence to show that the author was Dr. Sterne, which he considers 
strong enough to justify belief. Dr. Southey describes The Whole 
Duty of Man as “a good old book, which contains the substance of 
a course of sermons, addressed in the plainest language to plain 
people, and setting before them those duties which they are called 
upon to perform in the ordinary course of life. The author was a 
person of sound judgment and sober piety, who sought to make his 
parishioners practical Christians, and not professing ones; and that 
he was humble-minded there is conclusive proof; for he concealed 
his name.” Until of late years the work was generally to be found 
among the books of well-regulated households; and we have ever 
thought better of a family for its possessing a copy of The Whole Duty 


EDUCATION OF CHARLES I, 


« 


LitTLe is recorded of the early life of this ill-fated prince. 
He was the second son of James VI. of Scotland, by Anne of 
Denmark, his queen, and was born at the royal castle of Dun- 
fermline, in Scotland, in 1600. At three years of age he was 
committed to the care of the lady of Sir George Cary, and 
under her management the weakly constitution of the you 
prince improved; it became firm and vigorous when he hed 
attained to manhood, and he is said to have shown great acti- 
vity in his field sports and exercises; his stature, however, 
remained below the middle size, and the deformity of his child- 
hood was never entirely corrected.* Another natural defect 
under which he laboured was an impediment in utterance, 
which through life generally manifested itself whenever Charles 
became earnest in discourse, and which had, doubtless, a great 
share in producing the taciturnity for which he was remark- 
able. On completing his fourth year, Charles was brought to 
England ; on Twelfth Day, 1605, he was created a Knight of 


*In the fine equestrian portrait of Charles I., by Vandyke, now at 
Hampton Court, a curvature at the knee is distinctly visible, 
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the Bath, with twelve companions, and afterwards solemnly 
invested with the dignity of Duke of York. 

Miss Aikin searched in vain among contemporary letters 
and memoirs for early anecdotes of this prince. His hebits 
were sedentary and studious, and were much ridiculed by his 
elder brother, Henry, whose death rendered Charles heir- 
apparent to the British crown; but he appears still to have 
lived in seclusion. An encomiastic biographer attributes his 
supposed obstinacy and suspected perverseness to the above 
natural defects. An old Scottish lady, his nurse, used to 
affirm that he was of a very evil nature in his infancy, and the 
lady who afterwards took charge of him stated that he was 
“beyond measure wilful and unthankful.” These faults of 
temper were, however, checked as Charles grew up. His re- 
serve saved him from excesses: he was moderate in his 
expenses, prudent in his conduct, and regular at his devotions ; 
he was industrious, and his pursuits and tastes were of an 
elegant turn. King James sought to inspire his son with his 
own love of learning. At the premature age of ten, Charles 
was made to go through the form of holding a public disputa- 
tion in theology, and he actually became acquainted with the 
polemics of the time. His own inclinations, however, led him 
to the study of mechanics and the fine arts. An attached 
adherent has thus described the young prince’s accomplish- 
ments :— 

With any artist or good mechanic, traveller, or scholar, he would 
discourse freely; and as he was commonly improved by them, so he 
often gave light to them in their own art or knowledge. For there 
were few Sale taes in the world that knew more of useful or necessary 
learning than this prince did: and yet his proportion of books was but 
small, having, like Francis the First of France, learned more by the ear 
than by study. .... His exertions were manly; for he rid the great 
horse very well; and on the little saddle he was not only adroit, but 
a laborious hunter or fieldsman, and they were wont to say of him, 
that he never failed to do any of his exercises artificially, but not very 
gracefully. 

A collection of antiquities and other objects of curiosity 
bequeathed to him by Prince Henry, appears first to have 
directed his attention towards painting and sculpture; this taste 
was afterwards fostered in him by the Duke of Buckingham, 
and his merits as a connoisseur and patron of art and artists 
were unquestionably great. 

At the age of sixteen, Charles was solemnly created Prince 
of Wales; and his household was formed, almost all the officers 
being Scotch. Mr. Murray, his tutor, who had been about 
him from his sixth year, was also a Scotsman and a Presby- 
terian. These circumstances led to many fears and jealousies, 
and being represented to the king, he appointed Dr. Hakewill, 
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tan eminent divine, of Oxford, as Charles’s religious instructor: 
who, endeavouring to dissuade the prince from his marriage 
with the Spanish Infanta, a Catholic princess, was imprisoned, 
deprived of his office about Charles, and for ever debarred 
of further preferment; but the provostship of Eton was 
afterwards conferred upon him in recompence for his long 
service. 

The Prince’s “ exercises of religion were most exemplary; for every 
morning early, and evening not very late, singly and alone, he spent 
some time in private meditation, and he never failed, before he sat 
down to dinner, to have part of the liturgy read to him and his 
servants; and when any young nobleman or gentleman who was going 
to travel, came to kiss his hand, he cheerfully would give him some 
good counsel leading to moral virtue, especially a good conversation.” 

Charles was certainly one of the most elegant and forcible 
English writers of his time, and a great friend to the fine 
arts ; and to him we owe the first formation of the royal col- 
lection of pictures now in our palaces. Charles’s works consist 
chiefly of letters, and a few state papers, and of the famous 
Etkon. Basilike, which first appeared immediately after the 
death of the king: his claim to the authorship was much dis- 
puted; but Dr. Ch. Wordsworth, in an octavo volume of 
patient research, is considered to have proved the book to have 
been the production of Charles. Dr. Wordsworth also states 
that Hooker, the divine Herbert, and Spenser were the king’s 
favourite reading ; and, “ the closet companion of his solitudes, 


William Shakspeare.”’ 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Tuis learned saoquay and physician was born in London, 
in the parish of St. Michael-le-Quern, in Cheapside, on the 
19th of October, 1605. His father was a mercer, but a gentle- 
man of good family, at Upton, in Cheshire. Of his childhood 
or youth there is little known, except that he lost his father 
very early; that he was, according to the common fate of 
Abad Hay defrauded by one of his guardians; and that he was 

laced for his education at Wykeham’s School at Winchester. 

e was removed, in the beginning of the year 1623, from 
Winchester to Oxford ; and entered as gentleman commoner of 
Broadgate Hall, which was soon afterwards endowed, and 
took the name of Pembroke College, from the Earl of Pem- 
broke, then Chancellor of the University. Browne was admitted 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Jan. 31, 1626-7, being, as 
Wood remarks, the first man of eminence graduated from the 
new college, to which the zeal or gratitude of those who love 
it most, can wish little better than that it may proceed as it 
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Having afterwards taken his degree of master of arts, he 
turned his studies to physic, and practised for some time in 
Oxfordshire ; but he was soon, either induced by curiosity or 
invited by promises, to quit his settlement, and accompany 
his father-in-law, who had some employment in Ireland, in a 
visitation of the forts and castles, witch the state of Ireland 
then made necessary. Upon this Dr. Johnson observes :— 

‘‘ He that has once prevailed on himself to break his connections of 
acquaintance, and begin a wandering life, very easily continues it. 
Ireland had, at that time, very little to offer to-the observation of a man 
of letters; he therefore passed into France and Italy; made some stay 
at Montpellier and Padua, which were then the celebrated schools of 


physic, and returning home through Holland, procured himself to be 
created doctor of physic at Leyden.” 


Browne in his first work, Religio Medici, (The Religion of a 
Physician,) declares that besides the dialects of different pro- 
vinces, he understood six languages; that he was no stranger 
to astronomy; that he had seen several countries ; and that 
“his life had been a miracle of thirty years; which, to 
relate, were not history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound 
like a fable.” His most celebrated work is his Enquiries into 
Vulgar and Common Errors, ‘‘ the collection of years, and the 
effect of a design early formed, and long pursued:” it ran 
through six editions in 27 years. Browne settled at Norwich 
in 1636; here he was visited by John Evelyn, who describes 


“His whole home and garden, being a paradise and cabinet of 
rarities, and that of the best collections, especially medicals, books, 
plants, and natural things. Amongst other curiosities, Sir Thomas 
had a collection of the eggs of all the foule and birds he could procure, 
that country (especially the promontary of Norfolck) being frequented, 
as he said, by several kinds, which seldome or never go farther into 
the land, as cranes, storkes, eagles, and variety of water-foule.” 


DR. BUSBY, HEAD MASTER OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 


THIS most eminent schoolmaster of his time, who is said, in 
the Census Alumnorum, “to have educated the greatest number 
of learned scholars that ever adorned at one time any age or 
nation,” was born at Luton, in Northamptonshire, in 1606. 
Having passed through Westminster School, he was elected 
student of Christ Church, Oxford ; but he was so poor that he 
received the sum of 51. of the parish of St. Margaret, to enable 
him to proceed bachelor ; and 26/. 13s. 4d. to proceed master of 
arts ; as entered in the Churchwarden’s accounts. Of this timely 
uid he gave a noble acknowledgment by making a bequest of 
502. to poor housekeepers, an estate worth 5251., and in personal 
property nearly 5000/., to St. Margaret’s parish. 

usby achieved a great reputation at Oxford, as an “ exact 
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Latinist and Grecian,” and likewise for his power of oratory. 
While still a resident in the university, he acted the part of 
Cratander, in Cartwright’s Royal Slave, before the King and 
Queen at Christchurch, when being more applauded than his 
fellow-students, his success excited in him so violent a passion 
for the stage, that he had well nigh engaged himself as an 
actor. 

In 1640 he was appointed master of Westminster School. 
During the Civil War, though he was ejected from his church 
appointments, he was allowed to retain his studentship of 
Christchurch, and the chief mastership of the school,—a tribute 
to his pre-eminent qualities as an instructor. He laboured 
in this office during more than half a century; and by his 
diligence, learning, and assiduity, has become the proverbial 
representative of his class. 

Dr. Busby is said to have been not only witty, learned, and 
highly accomplished, but also modest and unassuming : his 

iety was unaffected, and his liberality unbounded. He died 
in 1695, and was interred in Westminster Abbey. His works 
were principally for the use of his school, and either consist of 
expurgated editions of certain classics which he wished his boys 
to read in a harmless form; or grammatical treatises, mostly 
metrical, There is a tradition that some of these were the 
compositions of his scholars, superintended and corrected by 
himself. Several of his publications, more or less altered, were 
used in Westminster School, until a few years since. 

The severity of Busby’s discipline is traditional, and has 
been called in question: strange as it may appear, no records 
are preserved of him in the school over which he so long pre- 
sided.* The charitable intentions of his will are carried into 
effect by old Westminsters, who meet in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. The picture, by Riley, of Dr. Busby with one of his 
scholars, said to be Philip Henry, isin the Hall at Christchurch : 
there are also other portraits of him, and a bust of him by 
Rysbrack ; all from a cast in plaster taken after death, for dur- 
ing his life he never would sit for his portrait. Bagshaw states 
that he never spoilt the child by sparing the rod: according to 
Dr. Johnson, he used to cal] the rod his “ sieve,” and to say 
“whoever did not pass through it was no boy for him.” Pope 
thus commemorates one of the class :— 

‘Lo! a spectre rose, whose index-hand 
Held forth the virtues of the dreadful wand: 
His beaver'd brow a birchen garland wears, 
Drooping with infants’ blood and mothers’ tears, 
O’er every vein a shudd’ring horror runs,— 
Eton and Winton shake through all their sons. 


* Dryden, however, attests an instance (see page 155), 
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All flesh is humbled ; Westminster's bold race 
Shriek and confess the genius of the place ; 

The pale boy senator yet tingling stands, 

And holds his garments close with quiv’ring hands,” 


Nevertheless, Busby was much beloved by his scholars, as may 
be seen by letters from Cowley, Dryden, and others. Wood 
describes him as “ eminent and exemplary for piety and justice; 
an encourager of virtuous and forward youth, of great learn- 
ing and hospitality, and the chief person that educated more 
youths that were afterwards eminent in the church and state, 
than any master of his time.” 


LORD CLARENDON. 


Epwarp Hypks, Earl of Clarendon, one of the illustrious 
men whose talents were called into action by the Civil Wars, 
was born in 1608, at Dinton, near Salisbury, where his father 
enjoyed a competent fortune. He was first instructed at home 
by the clergyman of the parish, who was also a schoolmaster ; 
but his principal improvement arose from the care and con- 
versation of his father, who had travelled much in his youth. 
Edward, being a younger son, was destined for the church ; 
and with this view was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
his fourteenth year. But on the death of his eldest brother, 
which soon after took place, his destination was altered; and 
he was now designed for the profession of the law. He quitted 
the University with the reputation rather of talents than of 
industry ; and from some dangerous habits in which he had 
been initiated, he afterwards looked on this early removal as 
not the least fortunate incident of his life. 

He commenced his professional studies in the Middle Temple, 
under the direction of his uncle, Sir Nicholas Hyde, then 
treasurer of that society. His early legal studies were impeded 
by his ill health. Nor was his application considerable after 
his recovery: he lost another year amidst the errors of dis- 
sipation ; and when his dangerous companions had disappeared, 
he still felt little inclination to immure himself amidst the 
records of the law. He was fond of polite literature, and 
pay attached to the Latin classics; he therefore 

estowed only so much attention on his less agreeable pro- 
abt ge studies as was sufficient to save his credit with his 
uncle. 

Nevertheless, Hyde, on his appearance at the bar, greatly 
surpassed the expectations of his contemporaries: he had been 
punctual in the performance of all those public exercises to 
which he was bound by the rules of his profession. Mean- 
while, he had been careful to form high connexions; for he 
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had laid it down as a rule to be always found in the best com- 

any; and to attain, by every honourable means, an intimate 

iendship with the most considerable persons in the kingdom. 
While only a student-at-law, he enjoyed the society of Ben 
Jonson, the most celebrated wit of that age; of Selden, the 
most skilful of all English lawyers in the ancient constitution 
and history of his country; and of May, a distinguished 
scholar, and afterwards the historian of the parliament. Among 
his other friends, he could recount some of the most learned 
and celebrated divines— Sheldon, Morley, Earles, Hales of 
Eton, and, above all, Chillingworth, whose amiable qualities 
rendered him as beloved by his friends, as his controversial 
talents caused him to be feared by his antagonists; Kdmund 
Waller, who was not less admired by his contemporaries as an 
orator, than by posterity as a poet, was among Clarendon’s in- 
timate associates; but the friend whom he regarded with the 
most tender attachment, and the most unqualified admiration, 
was Sir Lucius Carey, afterwards Lord Falkland, whom he 
delights to describe as the most accomplished gentleman, 
scholar, and statesman of his age. From the conversation of 
these and other distinguished individuals, (the characters of 
some of whom he has admirably sketched in his works,) 
Clarendon considered himself to have derived a great portion 
of his knowledye; and he declares that ‘‘ he never was so proud, 
or thought himself so good a man, as when he was the worst 
man in the company.” 


JOHN MILTON, 


THE education of John Milton, one of the great lights of 
this period, and himself “an actual schoolmaster,” was con- 
ducted with great care. He was horn Dec. 9, 1608, in Bread- 
street, Cheapside, where his father was a scrivener, living at the 
sign of the Spread Eagle, the armorial ensign of his family. 
The poet was baptized in the adjoining church of Allhallows, 
where the register of his baptism is still preserved. He was 
first placed under a person of Puritan opinions, named Young, 
who was master of Jesus College, Cambridge, during the 
Protectorate. At fifteen he was sent, even then an accomplished 
scholar, to St. Paul’s School, London, under Alexander Gill. 
From St. Paul’s he proceeded to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where, as the college register informs us, he was admitted, Feb. 
12,1624, Atthe University he was distinguished for the peculiar 
excellence of his Latin verses, and, according to his own state- 
ment, he met with “more than ordinary favour and respect ”’ 
during the seven years of his stay here. Dr. Johnson, how- 
ever, “is ashamed to relate what he fears is true, that Milton 
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was one of the last students in either University that suffered 
the public indignity of corporal correction,” or flogging ; but 
there appears small reason to believe this tale. Milton was 
designed for the church, but he preferred a “‘ blameless silence” 
to what he considered ‘servitude and forswearing.” At this 
time, in his twenty-first year, he had written his grand Hymn on 
the Nativity, any one verse of which was sufficient to show that 
a new and great light was about to rise on English poetry. 
In 1632 he retired from the University, having taken his degree 
of M.A., and went to his father’s house at Horton, Bucks: 
here, during a residence of five years, he read over all the 
Greek and Latin classics, and here a wrote his Arcades, Comus, 
and Lycidas, In 1637, on the death of his mother, Milton 
travelled into Italy, during which journey he was introduced 
to Grotius, to Galileo, and to T'asso’s patron, Manso. On 
Milton’s return to England, he devoted himself to the education 
of his nephews, John and Edward Philips, at his house in 
Aldersgate-street, which was then “freer from noise than any 
other in London.” Of Milton’s system of teaching we gather, 
from his letter to Mr. Hartlib, that the knowledge of words 
is best obtained in union with the knowledge of things ;— that 
“language is but the instrument conveying to us things 
useful to be known.’ He looked upon the reading of good 
books aa the best and only means of obtaining a knowledge of 
language; wherefore, he protests against “the preposterous 
exaction of forcing the empty wits of children to compose 
themes, verses, and orations,”’ as a way to obtain a knowledge 
of the language; for he regards them as “the acts of ripest 
judgment, and the final work of a head filled by long reading 
and observing, with elegant maxims, and copious invention.” 
He preferred physical studies to humane or moral studies; 
but like Bacon, he protests against that method which starts 
from abstractions and conclusions of the intellect; and he 
maintains that all true method must begin from the objects of 
sense. Possibly his protests against making logic and meta- 
physics the introduction to knowledge in the universities when 
they ought to be the climax of knowledge were more appropriate 
to his own day, when boys went to Cambridge or Oxford at 15 
or 12, than to the present time. 

Milton wished his college to be both school and farttetent 
the studies, therefore, proceed in an ascending scale, from the 
elements of grammar to the highest science, as well as to the- 
most practical pursuits. The younger boys are to be especially 
trained to a clear and distinct pronunciation, “as like as ma 
be to the Italian.” Books are to be given them like Cebes or 
Plutarch, which will “win them early to the love of virtue and 
true labour.” In some hour of the day they are to be taught, 
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the rules of arithmetic and the elements of geometry. The 
evenings are to be taken up “ with the easy grounds of religion, 
and the study of Scripture.” In the next stage they begin to 
study books on agriculture, Cato, Varro, and Columella. 
These books will make them gradually masters of ordinary 
Latin prose, and will be at the same time “occasions of inciting 
and enabling them hereafter to improve the tillage of their 
country.” ‘Che use of maps and globes is to be learnt from 
modern authors: but Greek is to be studied as soon as the 
grammar is learnt, in the “ historical physiology of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus.” Latin and Greek authors together are to 
teach the principles of arithmetic, geometry, cranes and 
geography. Instruction in architecture, fortification, and engi- 
neering, follows. In natural philosophy, we ascend through 
the history of meteors, minerals, plants, and living creatures, to 
anatomy. Anatomy leads on to the study of medicine. Milton 
would have us always conversant with facts rather than with 
names. He aims at the useful as directly as the most professed 
utilitarian. ‘The pupils are to have ‘‘ the helpful experiences of 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, and apothe- 
caries,” to assist them in their natural studies. These studies 
are to increase their interest in Hesiod, in Lucretius, and in 
the Georgics of Virgil. ; 

In other words, the tendency of Milton’s scheme was not so 
much to supply the then existing deficiency of instruction in 
the knowledge of nature, or to substitute some other treatise 
on such matters for the works of Aristotle, but to exchange, as 

uletly as possible, and at the same time as decidedly, the merely 

ormal routine of classical teaching for one in which the books 
that were read might arouse thought as well as exercise memory. 
His list comprises almost all the technical treatises extant in 
Latin and Greek, but excludes history and almost all the better 
known books of poetry, probably because he only intended it 
for children, and postponed such subjects for the instruction or 
amusement of riper years. His aims were not those of a mathe- 
matician or the philosopher of nature; the state, not science, 
was in his view, and his object was to make, not good members 
of a university, but well-informed citizens. ‘To this tend his 
eulogy of manly exercises and his plans for a common table, 
which could have had little importance in the eyes of a student. 
But the ends of Milton’s system were as noble and as practicable 
as those of any that was ever conceived. 


In his person Milton was rather under the middle size, well built 
and muscular. “ His deportment,” says Wood, “ was affable, and his 
gait erect and manly, bespeaking courage and undauntedness.” He 
was skilled in the use of the small-sword; and monet he certainly 
would not have engaged in a duel, he hed strength, skill, and courage 
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to repel the attack of any adversary. His hair, which never fell off 
was of a light brown hue, and he wore it parted on his forehead, as is 
sepresented in his portraits. His a were grey, and, as the cause of 
his blindness was internal, they suffered no change in appearance from 
it. His face was oval, and his complexion was so fine in his youth 
that at Cambridge he was, as we are told by Aubrey, called the Lady 
of his college; even in his latter days his cheeks retained a ruddy 
tinge. He had a fine ear for music, and he was skilled in that 
delightful science; he used to perform on the organ and bass viol. 
His voice was sweet and musical, and we may presume that his singing 
showed both taste and science. Richardson gives the following 
description of Milton in his declining years :—‘‘ An ancient clergyman 
of Dorsetshire, Dr. Wright, found John Milton in a small chamber 
hung with rusty green, sitting in an elbow chair, and dressed neatly in 
black; pale, but not cadaverous; his hands and feet gouty, and with 
chalk stones. He used also to sit in a grey coarse cloth coat, at the 
door of his house in Bunhill Ficlds, in warm sunny weather, to enjoy 
the fresh air; and so, as well as in his room, received the visits of 
people of distinguished parts, as well as quality.”— Keightley’s Life. 


THOMAS FULLER. 


THE witty Thomas Fuller, one of the most original writers 
in our language, was born in 1608, at Aldwinckle, in North- 
amptonshire; his father being rector of St. Peter’s, in that 
village. His early education was conducted chiefly under 
the paternal roof, and so successfully, that at twelve years of 
age he was sent to Queen’s College, Cambridge. At the age 
of sixteen he took his degree of B.A., and that of M.A. in 
1628.* He soon became an extremely popular preacher, and 
preferment came rapidly. Among his numerous works, Fuller 
has portrayed “The Cond Schoolmaster,” of whose office he 
says :—‘* There is scarce any profession in the commonwealth 
more necessary, which is so slightly performed. The reasons 
whereof I conceive to be these: First, young scholars make 
this calling their refuge; yea, perchance, before they have 
taken any degree in the University, commence schoolmasters 


* Fuller’s power of memory was very great. It is said that he could 
“repeat five hundred strange words after once hearing them, and 
could make use of a sermon verbatim, under the like circumstances.” 
Still further, it is said that he undertook, in passing from Temple Bar 
to the extremity of Cheapside, to tell, at his return, every sign as it 
stood in order on both sides of the way (repeating them either back- 
wards or forwards), and that he performed the task exactly. This is 
pretty well, considering that in that day every shop had its sign. Of 
1s method of composition, it is said that he was in “the habit of 
writing the first words of every line near the margin down to the foot 
of the paper, and that then beginning again, he filled up the vacuities 
panies E without spaces, interlineations, or contractions;” and that he 
“would so connect the ends and beginnings that the sense would 
rape as complete as if it had been written in a continued series, after 
e ordinary manner.”’ 
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in the country; as if nothing else were required to set up this 
profession, but only a rod and a ferula. Secondly, others, who 
are able, use it only as a passage to better preferment ; to patch 
the rents in their present fortune, till they can provide a new 
one, and betake themselves to some more gainful calling. 
Thirdly, they are disheartened from doing their best, with the 
miserable reward which in some places they receive, being 
masters to their children and slaves to their parents. Fourthly, 
being grown rich, they grow negligent; and scorn to touch 
the school, but by the proxy of an usher. 

“Some men had as lieve be school-boys as school-masters, 
— to be tied to the schoul, as Cooper’s Dictionary and Scapula’s 
Lexicon are chained to the desk therein; and though great 
scholars, and skilful in other arts, are bunglers in this. 

“But @ good schoolmaster studieth his scholars’ natures as 
carefully as they their books, and ranks their dispositions into 
several forms. He refuseth cockering mothers who proffer 
him money to purchase their sons’ exemption from his rod, 
and scorns the late custom in some places of commuting 
whipping into money, and ransoming boys from the rod at 
a set price.” 


SIR MATTHEW HALE’S EARLY LIFE. 


Sirk Matrruew HAte, the illustrious lawyer, born in 1609, 
lost both his parents when he was but an infant: he was edu- 
cated under a clergyman of Puritanical principles, and at the 
age of 17 was sent to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he soon 

ot rid of his Puritanical notions, and plunged into the extreme 
diniperien of the college life of that period. He was on the 
point of becomimg a soldier in the army of the Prince of 
Orange, then engaged in the Low Countries, when accident 
introduced him to Serjeant Glanville, who, perceiving the 
valuable qualities which the young man possessed, persuaded 
him to apply himself exclusively to the law. Acting upon this 
advice, Hale was admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
commenced a coprse of study, extending to sixteen hours 
every day. One of his companions in a debauch having been 
taken suddenly and dangerously ill, Hale was so struck with 
remorse, that he gave up his intemperate habits. He rose to 
be Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and left a History of 
the Common Law; and a collection of valuable MSS., which 
he bequeathed to the library of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Sir Matthew Hale, in his “ Advice to his Grandchildren,” 
and “ Counsels of a Father,” has left the following course of 
instruction for sons. Till eight, English reading only. From 
eight to sixteen, the grammar-school. Latin to be thoroughly 
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learned, Greek more slightly. From sixteen to seventeen at the 
university, or under a tutor: more Latin, but chiefly arith- 
metic, geometry, and geodesy. From seventeen to nineteen 
or twenty, “ logic, natural philosophy, and metaphysics, accord- 
ing to the ordinary discipline of the university ;” but after 
“some systems or late topical or philosophical tracts,” the 
poe to be chiefly exercised in Aristotle. Afterwards, should 
e follow no profession, yet to gain some knowledge of divinity, 
law, and physics, especially anatomy. Also of ‘‘ husbandry, 
agree and ordering of a country farm.’ For recreations, 
e advises “reading of history, mathematics, experimental 
philosophy, nature of trees, plants, or insects, mathematical 
observations, measuring land; nay, the more cleanly exercise 
. sane, watchmaking, carpentry, joinery work of all 
inds,”’ 


SAMUEL BUTLER AT WORCESTER. 


SaMvuEL Butver, the most witty and learned poetical 
satirist, was born at Strensham, in Worcestershire, in 1612, 
and received his first rudiments of learning at home: he was 
afterwards sent to the College School at Worcester, then pre- 
sided over by Mr. Henry Bright, prebendary of that cathedral, 
whom Dr. Nash describes as “a celebrated scholar, and many 
years master of the King’s school there; one who made his 
business his delight; and, though in very easy circumstances, 
continued to teach for the sake of doing good, by benefiting 
the families of the neighbouring gentlemen, who thought 
themselves happy in having their sons instructed by him.” 
Butler’s father’s finances would not allow him to be matri- 
culated at Cambridge, to which university he desired, — and 
his proficiency in learning entitled him,—to proceed. Ac- 
cordingly, he engaged as clerk to an eminent justice of the 
peace, and in his leisure hours studied history, poetry, music, 
and painting; and obtaining access to the Countess of Kent’s 
well-stocked library, he enjoyed the conversation of the learned 
Selden. He entered afterwards into the service of Sir Samuel 
Locke, a knight of ancient family in Bedfordshire, who had 
been one of Cromwell’s commanders, and is supposed to have 
been the prototype of the character of Hudibras. 


INVENTION OF LOGARITHMS.—GUNTER’S SCALE. 


Amon the greatest benefactors to science is Baron Napier, 
of Merchieton, by his great invention of Logarithms, in 1614, 
which, from his own day to the present hour, has been one of 
the most active and efficient servants of all the sciences de- 
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pendent upon calculation; nor could those of them in which 
the most splendid triumphs have been achieved have been pos- 
sibly carried to the heights they have without the assistance of 
Logarithms. 

By reducing to a few days the labour of many months, (says Laplace, ) 
it doubles, as it were, the life of an astronomer, besides freeing him 
from the errors and dissent inseparable from long calculations. As an 
invention it is particularly gratifying to the human mind, emanating 
as it does exclusively from within itself. Logarithms (says Professor 
Playfair,) have been applied to numberless purposes which were not 
thought of at the time ot their first construction. Even the sagacity of 
the author did not see the immense fertility of the invention he had 
discovered: he calculated his tables merely to facilitate arithmetical 
and chiefly trigonometrical computation; and little imagined that he 
was at that time constructing a scale whereon to measure the density 
of the strata of the atmosphere and the heichts of mountains, that he 
was actually computing the areas and lengths of innumerable curves, 
and was preparing for a calculus, which was yet to be discovered, to 
make more clear many of the most refined and most valuable of its re- 
sources. Of Napier, therefore, if of any man, it may safely be pro- 
nounced, that his name will never be eclipsed by any one more con- 
spicuous, or his invention be superseded by anything more valuable. 

Napier’s Bones, or Rods, are acontrivance of Napier to facili- 
tate the performance of multiplication and division ; and might 
be used with advantage by young arithmeticians in verification 
of their work. 

Of the same period as their invention is Gunter’s Scale, the 
useful wooden logarithmic scale invented by Edmund Gunter, 
to whom we are also indebted for the sector and the common 
surveyor’s chain, and several printed works: he was also the 
author of the convenient terms cosine, cotangent, &c.—for 
“gine,” “tangent,” &c. of the complement. ‘ Whatever, in 
short,” it has been observed, “ could be done by a well-informed 
and ready-witted person to make the new theory of Logarithms 
more immediately available in practice to those who were not 
skilful mathematicians, was done by Gunter.” 


THE CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL FOUNDED. 


In one of the secluded corners of the City of London, and 
not far from Smithfield, which was once the Town Green, was 
founded by the chivalrous Sir Walter Manny, in the 14th cen- 
tury, a monastery of Carthusians, in which the founder was 
buried the year after its completion. Here Sir Thomas More 
gave himself to devotion and prayer for about four years. The 
monastery, after the surrender, had several noble owners; and 
in 1611 was sold to Thomas Sutton, the wealthy merchant, 
who endowed it as “the Hospital of King James; ” though it 
is now known as the charter-house, corrupted from Chartreux, 
the place where the order of Carthusians was originally insti- 
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uted. Sutton designed the foundation as a collegiate asylum 
or the aged ; a school-house for the young; and a chapel; 
ut he died before he had perfected his good work, “the 
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rreatest gift in England, either in Protestant or Catholic times, 
‘ver bestowed by any individual.” ‘The foundation was, how- 
‘ver, soon after completed. Few portions of the monaste 
yuildings remain ; but the wooden gates are those over whic 
he mangled body of the last prior was placed by the spoilers 
it the Dissolution. 

Upon the foundation are maintained 80 pensioners, or poor 
wrethren, who “live together in collegiate style,” and are nomi- 
iated in the same manner as the 40 foundation scholars, ““ Gown 
3oys,”’ by the Governors, who present in rotation. The foun- 
lation scholars receive their board, education, and clothin 
ree of expense, and enjoy the night of election to an aulimnited 
1umber of exhibitions, of from 80/. to 1001. a-year, at either 
iniversity. Others receive donations towards placing them 
ut in life. The foundation scholars also enjoy the preference 
ver the scholars of presentation to valuable church prefer- 
nent in the gift of the Governors. The number of scholars is 
bout 180, 

For the establishment of a school for forty boys, the sum of 50001. 
vas bequeathed expressly; and a sum of 40/1, was limited to be paid 
vith every boy, either to advance him in college, or as an apprentice 
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fee in trade. It is rather significant of the inadequacy of that sum for 
the purpose, and of the greatly reduced value of money, that we find 
the exhibitions to college enlarged by the governots to more than 402. 
a year for four years; and also that the amount of 40/. as an apprentice 
premium was wholly useless and insufficient; so much so, that those 
poe have been discontinued, no youth having been apprenticed 
rom the school since John P. Kemble was bound apprentice to his 
uncle, the comedian, to learn the histrionic art! In truth, the 407, in 
1611, as compared to the same nominal amount of our currency, may 
be estimated at 400/., or ten times the sum = This calculation ought to 
be borne out in all the details, for most assuredly the value of the 
estates has increased tenfold; yet the gross rental, which was, in the 
year 1691, 53911, averaged for the last six years less than 21,0002, 
eae an increase little exceeding three times that amount !— 
The Builder, No. 63). 


The Great Hall, built about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, has for its west wall part of the conventual edifice. It 
has a screen, music-gallery, sculptured chimney-piece, and 
lantern in the roof: and here hangs a noble portrait of the 
founder, Sutton. In this apartment is celebrated the anniver- 
sary of the foundation, on December 12; when is always sung 
the old Carthusian melody, with this chorus: 

“Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton ; 
Who gave us lodging—learning, 
And he gave us beef and mutton.” 


The present school-house is a modern brick building (1803) ; 
the large central door is surrounded by stones bearing the 
names of former Carthusians. ‘There are two play-greens,— 
for the “Uppers ” and “Unders;”’ and by the wall of the 
ancient monastery is a zravel-walk upon the site of a range of 
cloisters. The Master has his flower-garden, with its fountain ; 
there are courts for tennis, a favourite game among Carthu- 
sians; a “wilderness ”’ of fine trees, intersected by grass and 
gravel walks; the cloisters, where football and hockey are 
played; the old school, its ceiling charged with armorial 
shields; the great kitchen, probably the banqueting-hall of the 
old priory ; the chapel where Sutton lies, beneath a sumptuous 
tomb; and lastly, the burial-ground for the poor brethren. 
There are besides solitary courts, remains of cloisters and cells, 
and old doorways and window-cases, which assert the antiquity 
of the place; and the governors have wisely extended the 
great object of the founder by the grant of a piece of ground, 
wea a church and schools for the poorer classes have been 

ult. 

Among the eminent Schoolmasters of Charter-house is the Rev. 
Andrew Tooke, author of The Pantheon. Among the eminent 


Scholars: Richard Crashaw, the poet, author of Steps to the Temple ; 
Isaac Barrow, the divine—he was celebrated at school for his love of 
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fighting ; Sir William Blackstone, author of the Commentaries; Joseph 
Addison and Richard Steele, scholars at the same time; John Wesley, 
the founder of the Wesleyans; Lord Chief-Justice Ellenborough ; 
Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister ; Bishop Monk; W. M. Thackeray ; 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. The two eminent historians of Greece, 
Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. George Grote, were both together, in the 
same form, under Dr. Raine.— Abridged from Cunningham’s Handbook 
of London. 

To the list will surely be added ‘‘ Old Phlos.” The pet name will be 
remembered by Carthusians, whose memories can go back some five- 
and-forty years. They will not have forgotten the gentle and thoughtful 
lad who used to stand looking on while others played, and whose 
general meditative manner procured for him the name of “ Philo- 
sopher,” subsequently diminished to “ Phlos,” and occasionally applied 
as “ Old Philos.” That young and popular philosopher is the soldier at 
whose name the hearts of Englishmen beat with honest pride. “Old 
Phlos” of the Charter-house is Havelock, the hero of Cawnpore.— 
Atheneum. 

Among the Poor Brethren : Elkanah Settle, the rival and antagonist 
of Dryden; John Bagford, the antiquary, who left a large collection 
of materials for the history of Printing; Isaac de Groot, by several 
descents the nephew of Hugo Grotius— he was admitted at the earnest 
intercession of Dr. Johnson ; and Alexander Maclean, Johnson’s 
assistant in his Dictionary. 


JEREMY TAYLOR AT CAMBRIDGE. 


JEREMY TaYLor, the most eloquent and imaginative of 
English divines, and the Shakspeare and Spenser of our theo- 
logical literature, was born in 1613, and descended from gentle 
and even heroic blood. His family had, however, “ fallen into 
the portion of weeds and outworn faces,” and Jeremy’s father 
was a barber in Cambridge. He, nevertheless, put his son to 
college, as a sizar, in his thirteenth year, having himself pre- 
viously taught him the rudiments of grammar and mathematics, 
and given him the advantages of the Free Grammar School. 
In 1631, Jeremy Taylor took his degree of B.A. in Caius Col- 
lege, and entering into sacred orders, removed to London, 
where his eloquent lectures in St. Paul’s Cathedral, aided by 
“his florid and youthful beauty and pleasant air,” procured 
him the patronage of Archbishop Laud. Such was the com- 
mencement of the rise of Jeremy T'aylor, whose fortunes suf- 
fered “in the great storm which dashed the vessel of the 
church all in pieces,” as well as from his being in advance of 
the age in which he lived, and of the ecclesiastical system in 
which he had been reared. 


COWLEY AT WESTMINSTER. 


ABRAHAM Cow Ley, whom Milton declared to be one of the 
three greatest English poets, was born in Fleet-street, in 1618, 
His father was an engrosser, not a grocer, as generally stated, 
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He was sent early to Westminster School : he tells us that he 
had such a defect in his memory, as never to “ bring it to 
retain the ordinary rules of grammar.” Bishop Sprat says :— 

‘However, he supply’d that want by conversing with the books 
themselves from whence those rules had been drawn. That no doubt 
was a better way, though much more difficult, and he afterwards found 
this benefit by it, that having got the Greek and Roman languages as 
he had done bis own, not by precept but use, he practised them, not as 


a scholar but a native. 
“ The first beginning of his studies was a familiarity with the most 


solid and unaffected Authors of Antiquity, which he fully digested, 
not only in his memory, but his judgment. By this advantage he 
learn’d nothing while a boy, that he needed to forget or forsake when 
he came to be a Man. His Mind was rightly season’d at first, and he 
had nothing to do, but still to proceed on the same Foundation on 


which he began.” 


At Westminster, Cowley “soon obtain’d and increas’d the 
noble genius peculiar to that place.’ He wrote his Piramus 
and Thisbe when only ten years old, and his Constantia and 
Philetus when only twelve. They were published, with other 

ieces, as Poetical Blossomes, when he was only fifteen. At 
Westcudeter too, he wrote his comedy of Love’s Riddles ; and 
his elegy upon the tragical fate of the two sons of Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton, drowned at Oxford, the elder in attempting to save 
the younger, in 1635. He had great respect for his master, 
Dr. Busby, to whom, in 1662, he presented a copy of his two 
Books of Plants, with a letter couched in the most affec- 
tionate and respectful terms. Dr. Johnson has pithily cha- 
racterized Cowley as ‘‘a man whose learning and poetry were 
his lowest merits ;” and in his Essay “ Of Myself” is this 
gem of autobiography : 

“When I was a very young boy at school, instead of running 
about on holidays, and playing with my fellows, I was wont 
to steal from them, and walk into the fields, either alone with 
a book, or with some one companion, if I could find any of 
the same temper. I was then, too, so much an enemy to con- 
straint, that my masters could never prevail on me, by any 
persuasions or encouragements, to learn without book the 
common rules of grammar, in which they dispensed with me 
alone, because they found I made a shift to do the usual exer- 
cise out of my own reading and observation. That I was then 
of the same mind as I am now, (which, I confess, I wonder at 
myself,) may appear at the latter end of an ode which I made 
when I was but thirteen years old, and which was then printed 
with many other verses. The beginning of it is boyish, but 
of part,’”’ adds Cowley, “if very little were corrected, I should 
hardly now be much ashamed. You may see by it I was even 
then acquainted with the poets (for the conclusion is taken 
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out of Horace; and perhaps it was the immature and immo- 
derate love of them which stamped first, or rather engraved, 
the charactersin me.” . . .°. . . “I believe I can teil 
the particular little chance that filled my head first with such 
chimes of verse, as have never since left ringing there, for I 
remember when I began to read, and take some pleasure in 
it, there was wont to lie in my mother’s parlour, (I know not 
by what accident, for she never in her life read any book but 
of devotion) ; but there was wont to be Spenser’s works; this 
I happened to fall upon, and was infinitely delighted with the 
stories of the knights, and giants, and monsters, and brave 
houses, which I found everywhere there (though my under- 
standing had little to do with all this); and by degrees, with 
the tinkling of the rhyme, and dance of the numbers; so that 
T think I had read him all over before I was twelve years old. 
With these affections of mind, and my heart wholly set upon 
letters, I went to the university ; but was soon torn from thence 
by that public violent storm, which would suffer nothing to 
stand where it didsbut rooted up every plant, even from the 
princely cedar, to me, the hyssop.” 

At college Cowley was known by the elegance of his 
exercises, and composed the greater part of his epic, Davideis. 
Before he was 20 years old, he laid the design of this his most 
masculine work, that he finished long after. 


JOHN EVELYN AT ETON AND OXFORD. 


Joun Eve yn, the perfect model of an English gentleman 
of the seventeenth century, and known as “Sylva Evelyn,” 
from his work with that title, on Forest Trees, was born in 
1620, at Wotton Hpuse, in the most picturesque district of 
Surrey. He states in his Diary, that he “was not initiated 
into any rudiments till he was four years old, and then one 
Frier taught him at the church porch.”” When he was eight 
years old, at which time he en with his maternal grand- 
mother, he began to learn Latin at Lewes, and was afterwards 
sent to the Free School at Southover, adjoining Lewes. His 
father, who would willingly have weaned him from the fond- 
ness of his grandmother, intended to place him at Eton, but 
the boy had been so terrified by the report of the severe dis- 
cipline there, that he was sent back to Lewes. Poor Tusser’s 
account of Eton, which Evelyn undoubtedly had in his mind, 
Was quite sufficient to justify him :— 

From Pauls I went, to Eton sent, 

To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had; 
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For fault but small, or none at all, 

It came to pass, thus beat I was; 

See Udall see, the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad ! 

No such inhumanity, we may be assured, would be perpe- 
trated at Eton while Sir Henry Wotton was provost; and 
Evelyn, who says that he afterwards a thousand times regretted 
his perverseness, Jost much in not being placed under this 
admirable man. In 1636, he was ee into the Middle 
Temple, though then absent and at school, whence, however, 
he finally removed in the following year, to Balliol College, 
Oxford. At school he had been very remiss in his studies 
till the last year, he says, “so that I went to the university 
rather out of shame of abiding longer at school, than from any 
fitness, as by sad experience I found, which put me to relearn 
all I had neylected, or but perfunctorily yained.” While at 
Oxford, Evelyn was “admitted into the dancing and vaulti 
school,” and began also to “look on the rudiments of music,” 
in which, he says, “he afterwards arrived to some formal 
knowledge though to small perfection of hand, because he was 
so frequently diverted by inclinations to newer trifles.” Having 

uitted the University, he went to London in 1640, to reside in 
the Middle Temple, his father having mtended that he should 
adopt the profession of the law, which he denominates an “ un- 

lished study ;” but this idea he relinquished, on the death of 
s parent. Storing his mind by avel and study, he entered 
on along career of active, useful, and honourable employment. 
He was the great improver of English pardening; his love of 
planting, and the want of timber for the Navy, led him to 
write his Sy/ra, a Discourse of Forest Trees, the first book 
printed by order of the Royal Society, of which Evelyn was one 
of the earliest Fellows; it led to the planting of many millions 
of forest-trees, and is one of the very few books in the world 
which completely effected what it was designed to do. Another 
valuable work by Evelyn, is his Diary or Kalendarium, a most 
interesting record of the eventful times in which the writer 
lived. 

Some time before the publication of this celebrated work, in 1817, 
Mr. Upcott, of the London Institution, was at Wotton, in Surrey, 
the residence of the ae fanily; and, sitting after supper with 
Lady Evelyn and Mrs. Molyneux, his attention was attracted to a 
epee made of feathers, on which the latter was employed. “ Ah, 

ra. Molyneux, we have all of us our hobbies,” said Mr. Upcott. 
“ Very true, Mr. Upcott,” rejoined Lady Evelyn, “and may | take the 
liberty of asking what yours is?” “ Why mine, madam, from a very 
early age, has been the collecting of the handwriting of men of 
eminence.” “What! I suppose,” Mrs. Molyneux said, “you would 
care for things like these ;” unfolding one of her thread-cases, which 
was formed of a letter written by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 


° 
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“Indeed I should, very much.” “Oh, if that be your taste,” said Lady 
Evelyn, “we can easily satisfy you. This house is full of such matters; 
there is a whole clothes-basket full of letters and other papers of old 
Mr. Evelyn, in the garret, which I was so tired of seeing, that I ordered 
the housemaid the other day to light the fires with them; but probably 
she may not yet have done it.” The bell was rung. the basket appeared 
untouched, and the result was the publication of the Memoirs and Diary 
of John Evelyn. 


MARVELL’S SCHOLARSHIP. 


ANDREW MARVELL, prose-writer, poet, and patriot, was born 
in 1620, at Kingston-upon-Hull, where his father was master 
of the Grammar School. At the age of 15, he was sent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Milton, writing to Bradshawe, in 
1652, thus speaks of Marvell’s attainments: “He (Marvell 
hath spent four years abroad in Holland, France, Italy, an 
Spain, to very good purpose as I believe, and the gaining of 
those four languages; besides, he is a scholar, and well read in 
the Latin and Greek authors, and no doubt of an approved 
conversation, for he comes now lately out of the house of the 
Lord Fairfax, who was general, where he was intrusted to give 
some instructions in the languages to the lady his daughter.” 


ISAAC BARROW AT THE CHARTER-HOUSE. 


Dr. Isaac Barrow, the eminent mathematician and divine, 
was born in 1630, in the city of London, where his father was 
linen-draper to Charles Il. Young Barrow was first sent 
to the Charter-house, where he was only noted for his idleness 
and love of fighting; he was on this account removed toa 
school at Felstead, in Essex, where he abandoned his idle habits, 
and studied so successfully, that his master made him a sort of 
tutor to Lord Fairfax, of Ireland, then a boy in the same school. 
The fortunes of his family had now begun to suffer for their 
stanch adherence to the royal cause, and the young student 
must have given up his career of learning had not Dr. Haiocd. 
Canon of Christchurch, afforded him the means of completing 
his education. He died 1677, aged 47. 

Few ade ever attained auch a deserved reputation in such 
various branches of science and learning, whose life was 80 short, 
as the celebrated Isaac Barrow. [lis sermons will remain 
F igceie of profound erudition, of splendid eloquence, and of 
the manner in which a subject may be exhausted,— so long as 
the Church of England and the English language exist. For 
his mathematical proficiency he received the highest honours 
from the University of Cam idge ; and he was elected to the 
maatership of bray in 1672. He was a great writer of ; 
and at one time studied anatomy, botany, and chemistry, with 
& view to the practices of physic. 

K 
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JOHN AUBREY, IN WILTSHIRE, 


Avsrey, born in the parish of Kington-St.-Michael, in 
1625, in his Diary, tells us that in 1634 he “ entered into his 
mar at the Latin School at Yatton Keynel, (Wilts,) in 
church, where the Curate, Mr. Hare, taught the eldest boys 
Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, &c.” Next year Aubrey was removed to- 
the adjoining parish of Leigh-de-la-Mere, under Mr. Robert 
Latimer, the Rector, who, “ at 70, wore a dudgeon, with a 
knife and bodkin.”* He had been the schoolmaster of Thomas 
Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury. At these schools it 
was the fashion for the boys to cover their books with parch- 
ment—‘“ old manuscript,” says Aubrey, “which I was too young 
to understand; but 1 was pleased with the elegancy of the 
writing, and the coloured initiall letters.”” These manuscripts 
are believed to have been brought from the Abbey of Malmes- 
bury ; and the Rector, ““when be brewed a barrell of special 
ule, his use was to stop the bunyhole (under the clay) with a 
sheet of manuscript. He sayd nothing did it so well, which 
methought did grieve me then to see.” In 1638, Aubrey was 
“transplanted to Blandford School, in Dorset,” “in Mr. Wm. 
Gardner’s time the must eminent school for the education of 
gentlemen in the West of England.”” Aubrey has left the 
following account of his school-days in the manuscript of his 
Lives of Eminent Men, in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford :— 
‘When a boy bred at [ston (in eremitical] solitude,) was very 
curious, his greatest delight to be with the Artificers that came there, 
¢.g- joyners, carpenters, cowpers, masons, and understood their 
trades: Noris vacuis, I drew and painted. In 1634, I was entred in 
Latin gramer by Mr. HR. Latimer, a delicate and little person, rector of 
Leigh-de-la-Mere,—a mile fine walk,—who had an easie way of teach- 
ing; and every time we asked leave to gu forth, we had a Latin word 
from him, we) at our returne we were to tell him again. which ina 
little while amounted to a number of words, "Twas my un-. 
happinesse in half a year to lose this good enformer by hia death, and 
afterwards was under several! dull ignorant teachers till 12, 1688, about 
which time I was sent to Blandford schovle in Dorset, Mr. Sutton, B.D., 
who was ill natured. Here I recovered my health and got my Latin 
and Greeke. Our usher had (by chance) a Cowper’s Dictionary, 
which I had never seen before. I was then in Terence. Perceiving 
his method, I read all in the booke where Ter. was, and then Cicero 
which was the meanes by which I got my Latin. “Twas a wonderfull 





* Bodkin was, at this period, a name for a small dagger. In this 
sense, it occurs in Shakspeare :— 
“ When he himself ight his quietus make 
Ded hehlan a in ian icp , 
eon was likewise the old name fur a dagger :— 
“It was a serviceable dudgeon 
Either for fighting or for drudging.”—Hudibras, 
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helpe to ay planes in reading of Ovid's Metamorph. in English by 
Sandys, which made me understand Latin the better. Also I mett 
accidentally a book of my Mother’s—Bacon’s Essayes—which first 
opened my understanding on the moralls, (for Tullies Offices were 
too crabbed for my young yeares) and the excellent clearnesse of the 
style, and hints and transitions.” He also notes: “at eight I was a 
kind of Engineer, and then fell to Drawing. Copied pictures in the 
parler in a table book. Not very much care for gram.” 


THE HON. ROBERT BOYLE, A TRUE PATRON AND 
CULTIVATOR OF SCIENCE. 


THE early life of the Hon. Robert Boyle presents a remark- 
able instance of the right employment of wealth and station to 
obtain an excellent education. He was born in 1627, and was 
the youngest son of the great Earl of Cork. He tells us that 
his father, having ‘‘ a perfect aversion for their fondness who 
use to breed their children so nice and tenderly that a hot sun 
or a good shower of rain as much endangers them as if they 
were made of butter or of sugar,” committed him to a nurse 
away from home, under whose care he formed a vigorous con- 
stitution. He adds, that at an early age he acquired a habit of 
stuttering, from mocking other children. He was taught very 
young to speak both Latin and French ; and his studiousness 
and love of truth endeared him to his father. At eight years, 
old he was sent to Eton, with his elder brother. Here he 
became immoderately fond of study from “the accidental 
perusal of Quintus Curtius, which first made him in love with 
other than pedantic books ;” and the most effectual mode of 
preventing the ill effects of reading romance, he found to be the 
extraction of the square and cube roots, and the more laborious 
operations of algebra. In his eleventh year, he and one of his 
brothers were sent with a French gentleman to travel on the 
Continent, and settled at Geneva, where a thunderstorm in the 
night was the cause of those religious impressions which he 
retained throughout his life. Here Boyle continued some 
time, studying rhetoric, logic, and political geography; and 
he cultivated both Hebrew and Greek, though a professed 
hater of verbal studies, that he might read the original of the 
Scriptures. At the same time he was taught fencing and 
dancing ; his recreations were mall and tennis; and the read- 
ing of romances, which “assisted by a total discontinuance of’ 
the English tongue, in a short time taught him - skill in 
French somewhat unusual to strangers.” The party after 
wards set off for Italy; at Florence, Boyle made bidinaelf ianatee 
of the Italian language ; and became acquainted with the then 
recent astronomical discoveries of Galileo. He returned to: 
England, and his father being dead, he retired to his family’ 
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estate in Dorsetshire, and there are himself up for five years 
to the study of natural philosophy and chemistry ; though he 
mentions among his occupations, essays in prose and ethics. 
How few of the high born and wealthy have employed their 
advantages so well for the improvement of his mind as did 
Robert Boyle! From this time to the end of his life he ap- 
pears to have been engaged in study. His chemical experi- 
ments date from this period. He was one of the first members 
of “the Invisible College,” subsequently the Royal Society ; 
and he was afterwards the great improver of the air-pump. 
It should not be forgotten that he devoted much of his 
fortune to promoting Christianity in the East. 


JOHN BUNYAN, AUTHOR OF “THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


Wuo has not read The Pilgrim’s Progress P—* 8, book,” arte 
Southey, “which makes its way through the fancy to 
understanding and the heart ; the child peruses it with wonder 
and delight ; in youth we discover the genius which it displays ; 
its worth is apprehended as we advance in years; and we 
apa its merits feelingly in declining age.” Lord Macaulay 

as said of Bunyan: though there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half of the seventeenth century, there 
were only twogreat creative minds. One of these minds produced 
“The Paradise Lost ;’ the other, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ” 

John Bunyan was born in the village of Elstow, within a 
mile of Bedford, in the year 162%, in & cottage which remained 
in its original state to our time. Bunyan’s descent, to use his 
own words, “was of a low inconsiderable generation; my 
father’s house,’’ he says, “ being of that rank that is meanest 
and most despised of all the families in the land.” He was, 
as his own statement implies, of a generation of tinkers, and 
born and bred to that calling, as his father had been before 
him. His parents had several other children; but they were 
able to put their som John to school in an age when very few 
of the poor were tuught to read and write. The boy t 
both, “according to the rate of other poor men’s children,” 
but soon lost what little he had been taught, “even,” he says, 
“almost utterly.” Southey is of opinion that eld fe parents 
took some pains in impressing him with a sense of his religious 
duties; otherwise, when, in his boyhood, he having but few 
equals in cursing, swearing, lying, and blaspheming, he would 
not have heen visited by such dreams and such compunctious 
feelings as he has desenhbed. 

“ Often,” he says, “after I had spent this and the other day in 
sin, I have in my bed been greatly afflicted, while asleep, with the 
apprehensions of devils and wicked Spirits, who still, as I then thought, 
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laboured to draw me away with them.” His waking reflections were 
not less terrible than these fearful visions of the night: and these, he 
says, “when I was but a child, but nine or ten years old, did so distress 
my soul, that then in the midst of my many sports and childish 
vanities, amidst my vain companions, I was often much cast down, 
and afflicted in my mind therewith: yet could I not let go my sins.” 
But these impressions soon passed away, and were forgotten 
in the society of Bunyan’s village companions: according to 
his own confession, he ran headlong into the boisterous vices 
which prove fatal to so many of the ignorant and the brutal. 
Yet, though he became so fur hardened in profligacy, the sense 
of nght and wrong was not extinguished in him, and it shocked 
him when he saw those who pretended to be religious act in 
a@ manner unworthy of their profession. Some providential 
escapes, during this part of his life, he looked back upon as 
so Many judgments mixed with mercy. Once he fell into a 
creek of the sea, once out of a boat into the river Ouse, near 
Bedford, and each time was narrowly saved from drowning. 
One day an adder crossed his path ; he stunned it with a stick, 
then forced open its mouth with a stick, and plucked out the 
tongue, which he supposed to be the sting, with his fingers; 
“by which act,” he says, “had not God been merciful unto 
me, I might, by my desperateness, have brought myself to an 
end.” If this indeed were an adder, and not a harmless snake, 
his escape from the fangs was more remarkable than he was 
aware of. A circumstance which was likely to impress him 
more deeply, occurred in the eighteenth year of his age, when 
being a soldier in the Parliament army, he was drawn out to 
go to the siege of Leicester; one of the company wished to 
go in his stead; Bunyan consented to exchange with him; 
and this volunteer substitute, standing sentinel one day at the 
e, was shot through the head with a musket-ball. 
unyan, probably before he was nineteen, chanced to “light 
upon a wife,’ whose father, as she often told him, was a god} 
man: the young couple began housekeeping without so muc 
asa dish or spoon; but Bunyan had his trade, and she brought 
for her pore two books which her father had left her at hi 
death: The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven was one; the other 
was Bayley, Bishop of Bangor’s, Practice of Piety. These 
books Bunyan sometimes ral with his wife; and they begat in 
him some desire to reform his vicious life, and made him fall 
in eagerly with the religion of the times, go to church twice 
w-day with the foremost, and there devoutly say and sing as 
others did ;— yet, according to his own account, retaining 
his wicked life.” How he was first reclaimed through a Puritan 
sermon against Sabbath-breaking ; how he joined a Baptist 
congregation in Bedford, and became its preacher; waa next 
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apprehended for holding “unlawful meetings and conven- 
tacles,”? and was imprisoned in Bedford gaol 12) years; we 
have no apace to tell. His library, while in prison, consisted 
but of two books—the Bible, which he read agai et and 
especially historically: and Fox’s Book of Martyrs, whic copy 
is now preserved in the Bedfordshire General Library. While 
in prison, he wrote several works, including The Holy War, and 
Grace abounding to the Chief of Sinners, a narrative of his own 
life and religious experience. But his chief work is The 
Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to Come, 
which has been translated into most of the European lan- 
pruages. 

If it is not a well of English undefiled to which the poet as well as 
the philologist must repair, if they would drink of the living waters, it 
is a clear stream of current English, the vernacular speech of his age, 
sometimes, indeed, in its rusticity and coarseness, but always in its 
plainness and its strength. ‘To this natural style Bunyan is in some 
degree beholden for his general popularity: his language is every- 
where level to the most ignorant reader, and to the meanest capacity : 
there is a homely reality about it ; a nursery tale is pot more intelligible, 
in its manner of narration, to a child.— Southey. 


CHARLES THE 8ECOND-——HIS8S PATRONAGE OF LETTERS. 


Or the childhood and education of Charles II. we find 
scanty record. He was the eldest son of Charles I. and Hen- 
rietta Maria of France, and was born at St. James’s in 1630. 
He was chiefly brought up by his mother until he was twelve 

ears of age. In his ninth year he was created Prince of 
Vales: when the Civil War nek out, he accompanied his 
father to the battle of Edychill; and in 1645, he served with 
the royal troops in the west with the title of general. Next 
year, on the ruin of the royal cause, he joined the Queen, his 
mother, at Paris, and he afterwards took up his residence at 
the Hague. This must have been almost the earliest oppor- 
tunity that the Prince could have had for study, which must 
have been of a practical turn. Evelyn describes Charles as “a 
lover of the sea, and skilful in shipping ; not affecting other 
studies; yet he had a laboratory, and knew of many empirical 
medicines, and the easier mechanical mathematics; he loved 
planting and building, and brought in a politer way of living, 
which passed to luxury, and intolerable expense.” But this is 


the 1 e of a courtier. 

Charles’s love of the sea led him early in his reign to enter- 
tain the suggestions of certain governors of Christ’s Hospital 
for the institution and endowment of the st fe Mathematical 
School. With Sir Robert Clayton, it is believed, ——— 
‘this school; and his project being backed by Sir Jonas Moore, 
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then Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, and by Sir Christopher 
Wren and Samuel Pepys; and having in its favour the medin- 
tion of the Duke of York, then Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, —- a royal charter was granted, and the school was opened 
for 40 boys, under the auspices of the King, in the year 1673. 
Beyond the grant of the charter, however, little was done by. 
Charles towards the maintenance of his new foundation. His 
endowment did not extend beyond an annuity of 1,0001., ter- 
minating at the expiration of seven years. The King reserved 
as many of the boys as might be required for his own services ; 
and & grant was obtained from the Government by Pepys to 
be given as premiums to merchant-masters for taking the other 
boys. The revenue was also increased by a gift, which it was 
thought the King would not approve of, but, on being con- 
sulted, he replied, that ‘‘so far was he from disliking, that he 
would be glad to see any gentleman graft upon his stock.” 
The school flourished: for several years Pepys constantly 
attended the examination of the boys; and Sir Jonas Moore, 
one of the first practical mathematicians of the day, commenced 
for the master’s use a system of mathematics, which was com- 
pleted by Halley and Flamsteed. 

Another service which Charles rendered to the higher class 
of studies was his incorporation of the Royal Society, by ro 
charter; and his foundation, in 1676, of the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich, for the benefit of astronomy and 
navigation. 


DRYDEN AT WESTMINSTER AND OXFORD. 


Jonn Dryben, (or Driden,) one of the greatest masters of 
English verse, was born on the 9th of August, 1631, in the 
onage-house of Oldwincle All-Saints, Northamptonshire. 
rhe house is still standing, and a small apartment in it is 
still known as “ Dryden’s Room.” He received the rudiments 
of his education at Tichmarsh, or at the neighbouring gram- 
mar-school of Oundle. ‘ We boast,” says the inscription at 
‘Tichmarsh, on the monument erected by Dryden’s relative, 
(Mrs. Creed), “that he was bred and had his first learni 
here, where he has often made us happie by his kind visits an 
most delightful conversation.” He was afterwards admitted 
® King’s scholar at Westminster School, under Dr. Busby, for 
whom he contracted a warm and lasting regard. He was not, 
however, indifferent to the Doctor’s severity in the use of the 
rod; for the poet compares his over-correction of some verses 
to “our Master Busby,” who “used to whip a boy so long 
till he made him a confirmed blockhead.” Yet Dryden was 
so strongly impressed with Busby’s high moral character and 
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exoellent system of tuition, that he placed two of his sons 
under him. The Doctor was the first to discover and en- 
courage Dryden’s poetical talent; but of his performance in 
this way when at Westminster, the only record we have is, that 
he translated the third Satire of Persius as a Thursday night’s 
exercise.* Other pieces of a similar kind were produced, and 
remained in the hands of Dr. Busby, but were never recovered. 
Here also, while yet a King’s scholar, in 1649, Dryden wrote 
an Elegy on the Death of Lord Hastings, and some commen- 
datory verses on the Divine Epigrams of his friend, John 
Hoddesdon, both of which were published in the following 


ear. 
- In the library at Westminster School is a small portion of 
a form which bears, in upright letters, the name 1 DRYDEN, 
believed to have been cut by the boy-poet with a penknife : it 
is kept cased in glass, and is ornamented with gold and 
diamonds. There was aleo within the present century to be 
seen the poet’s name written upon the wall of a room in the 
Manor House, Chiswick, which was frequently resorted to by 
Busby and his pupils. Dryden came up as a Westminster 
scholar to Trinity Eollege, Cambridge, May 11, 1650. Of his 
University career, almost the only notice in the archives is 
dated July 19, 1652: ‘‘put out of Commons for a fortnight 
at Jeast,’”’ confined to the walls, and sentenced to read a con- 
fession of his crime at the fellows’ table during dinner-time — 
this offence being disobedience to the vice-master, and “ con- 
tumacy in taking the punishment inflicted by him.” He took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was cae Master of Arts, 
but never became a Fellow of the College ; and he always 
entertained feelings of aversion for Cambridge, which he did 
not hesitate to avow in the Prologues he wrote many years 
afterwards for delivery at Oxford. Dryden has left these in- 
teresting memorials of his early studies :— 

“For my own part, who must confess it to my shame, that I never 
read anything but for pleasure, history hus always been the most 
delightful entertainment of my life.”—Life of Plutarch, 1683. 

“] had read Polybius in English, with the pleasure of a boy, before 
T was ten ycars of age.”— Character of Polybius, 1692, 

Hence Dryden is concluded to have s more time over 
Thucydides, Tacitus, and the rest of the Greek and Roman his- 
torians, than he gave up to the poets, ancient or modern, He 


* To the end of the third Satire of Persius, oi nig affixed the fullow~ 

ing note :— “I remember J translated this satire when I was a King's 

scholar at Westminster School, for a Thursday night’s exercise; aod 

belleve that it and many other of my exercises of this nature, In 

Pg aa Ea mili in the hands of my learned master, the Rev. 
° Fe 
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sultivated slowly the — faculty: he was nearly thirty years 
of age before he published his poem on the death of Cromwell ; 
ind his early productions followed each other at long intervals. 
His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, elegantly written, is the earliest 
regular work of the kind in the language, and contains the 
manly avowal——the first after the Restoration— of the sup 

of Shakspeare. Dryden’s language, like his thoughts, is truly 
English : his verse flows with natural freedom and magnificence ; 
his satire is keen and trenchant; and the style of his prose is 
casy, natural, and graceful. He was made Poet-Laureate, but 
deprived of his office by the Revolution. ‘The prose of 
Dryden,”’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ may rank with the best in the 
English language. It is no less of his own formation than his 
versification ; is equally spirited and equally harmonious.” 


PHILIP HENRY AT WESTMINSTER. 


Puitip Henry was born on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1631, 
at Whitehall, where his father was keeper of the orchard, and 
page of the back-stairs: in these situations he was much 
respected by Charles I., who remembered him in his sad 
hour of affliction, and on the way to his trial took an affecting 
leave of his old servant. Philip had for his sponsors the Earls 
of Pembroke and Carlisle, and the Countess of Salisbury; he 
became the playfellow of the young princes, and was kindly 
noticed by Laud, for whom, when he came to the palace, Philip 
used to open the water-gate. He was sent, first, to St. Martin’s 
School; then toa school at Battersea; at 12 years old he was 
removed to Westminster, and placed in the fourth form; and 
was in due time admitted ‘‘ Head into college.’’ Busby soon 
took a great liking to the boy, and employed him, with other 
favourite scholars, in collecting materials for his Greek Grammar. 
Philip was early imbued with Puritanical principles by his 
mother, and with her used to attend all the lectures, which 
lasted sometimes from eight in the morning till four in the 
afternoon. Lord Pembroke still continued his patronage to 
him, and at his elevation gave him the means of defraying his 
Brat erpenves at the University. Philip Henry ever afterwards 
retained a great affection for the University as well as for the 
schoo) in which he had been first taught; and was wont to 

€ 88 an excuse for having been less studious than he 
should have been, that “coming from Westminster School, 
his attainments in learning were beyond what others generally 
had that came from other schools, so that he was tempted to 
think there was no need to keep pace with others.” 
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JOHN LOCKE AT WESTMINSTER AND OXFORD. 


Joun Locks, one of the wisest and sincerest of English- 
men, was born in the village of Wrington, near Bristol, in 
1632, He was the eldest of two sons, and was educated with 
Hin care by his father, of whom he always spoke with the 

ighest respect and affection. In the early part of his life, his 
father exacted the utmost deference from his son, but gradually 
treated him with less and less reserve, and when grown up, 
lived with him on terms of the most entire friendship; so muc 
so, that Locke mentioned the fact of his father having expressed 
his regret for giving way to his anger, and striking him once in 
his childhood when he did not deserve it. Ina letterto a friend, 
written in the latter part of his life, Locke thus expresses him- 
self on the conduct of a father towards his son: 

“‘That which I have often blamed as an indiscreet and dangerous 
practice in many fathers, viz.,to be very indulgent to their children 
whilst they are little, and as they come to ripe years to lay at 
restraint upon them, and live with greater reserve towards them, which 
usually produces an ill understanding between father and son, which 
cannot but be of bad consequences ; and I think fathers would generally 
do better, as their sons grow up, to take them into a nearer familiarity, 
and live with them with as much freedom and friendship as their age 
and temper will allow.” 

Locke was placed at Westminster School, from which 
he was elected, in 1651, to Christchurch, Oxford. Here he 
applied himself diligently to the study of classical literature ; 
and by the private reading of the works of Bacon and Descartes, 
he sought to nourish that philosophical spirit which he did not 
find in the philosophy of Aristotle, as taught in the school at 
Oxford. Though the writings of Descartes may have contri- 
buted, by their precision and scientific method, to the formation 
of Locke’s philosophical style, it was the principle of the Baco- 
nian method of observation which gave to the mind of Locke 
that taste for experimental studies which forma the basis of his 
own system, and probably determined his choice of a profession. 
He adopted that of medicine, which, however, the weakness of 
his constitution prevented him from abr paay 3 

Of the writings of Locke, it must suffice for us to mention 
his great work, An Essay concerning Human Understanding. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AT WESTMINSTER AND OXFORD. 


Trovusanps of the indwellers of the capital which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren has adorned with no fewer than forty public build- 
ings, are, probably, unacquainted with the extent and 
of the abilities and acquirements of this great architect an 
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excellent man. Seldom has the promise of youth been so 
well redeemed as in Wren. He was born in 1632, at East 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire, of which parish his father was then rector. 
He was a small and weakly child, whose rearing required much 
care.» He was educated at home by his father and a porte 
tutor, until he was placed under the special care of Dr. Busby, 
at Westminster School, having at the same time Dr. Holder as 
a mathematical tutor. Aubrey describes young Wren as “a 
youth of prodigious inventive wit,” of whom Holder “was as 
tender as if he bad been his own child, who gave him his first 
introductions into Geometry and Arithmetic; and when he was 
a young scholar at the University of Oxford, was a very neces- 
sary and kind friend.” ‘The first-fruits of young Wren’s in- 
ventive faculty was put forth in 1645, in his thirteenth year, by 
the production of a new astronomical instrument, which he 
dedicated to his father, with a dutiful Latin address, and 
eighteen hexameter verses. This invention was followed up by 
an exercise in physics, on the origin of rivers, and by the inven- 
tion of a pneumatic engine, and a peculiar instrument in gno- 
monics. His mind ripened early into maturity and strength ; 
he loved the classics; but mathematics and astronomy were 
from the first his favourite pursuits. 

In his fourteenth year, Wren was admitted as a gentleman- 
commoner at Wadham, College, Oxford, where, by his acquire- 
ments and inventions, he gained the friendship of Dr. Wilkins, 
Seth Ward (Bishop of Salisbury); Hooke, whom he assisted in 
his chi bh hia; and other eminent scientific men, whose 
meetings id the foundation of the Royal Society. In his 
fifteenth year, he translated Oughtred’s Geometrical Dialling 
into Latin; and about this time he made a reflecting dial for 
the ceiling of a room, embellished with figures representing 
astronomy and geometry, with their attributes, tastefully drawn 
with a pen. He next took out a patent for an instrument to 
write with two pens at the same time; and he invented a 
oo and an instrument wherewith to write in the 


In 1654, Evelyn visited Oxford, and went to All-Souls, where 
he says, “1 saw that miracle of a youth, Christopher Wren.” 
He ranked high in his knowledge of anatomical science; he 
saree the drawings for apoyo pact on the Brain v 
Bn was the onginator of the siological experiment 
Lieeting various nigaors into the vane of living animals. 
In 1653 he was elected a Fellow of All-Souls; and by the 
time that he had attained his twenty-fourth year, his name 
had gone over Europe, and he was considered as one of that 
band of eminent men, whose discoveries were raisi ra = 

eRasor 
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Astronomy at Gresham College; three years later, Saviliah 
Professor at Oxford; and received the degree of D.C.L. in 
1661. It was after delivering his lecture on Astronomy at 
Gresham College, on Nov. 28, 1660, that the foundation of the 
Royal Society was discussed ; and its archives bear the atnplest 
testimony to his knowledge and industry, as exhibited in his 
commentaries on almost every subject connected with science 
and art. His inventions and discoveries alone are said to 
amount to fifty-three. 

Wren’s scientific reputation probably led to his being, in 
1661, appointed assistant to Sir John Denham, the Surveyor- 
General ; and in 1663, he was commissioned to survey and 
report upon St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a view to its restoration, 
or rather, the rebuilding of the body of the fabric. The Great 
Fire decided the long-debated question whether there should 
be a new cathedral. He was the worst paid architect of whom 
we have any record: his salary as architect of St. Paul’s was 
only 200/. a year; his pay for rebuilding the churches in the 
city was only 100/. a year. 


SAMUEL PEPYS, THE DIARIST. 


SamvuxL Pepys, the author of the well-known Diary, and 
Ladder to the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James I1., was descended from a younger branch of the ancient 
family of Pepys, who settled at Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire, 
early in the sixteenth century. 

His father, John Pepys, was a citizen of London, where he 
followed the trade of a tailor, till the year 1660, when he re- 
tired to Brampton, near Huntingdon, at which place he in- 
herited a small property ; he ended his days there in 1680. 

Samuel, the eldest surviving son, was born on the 23rd of 
February, 1632, whether at Brampton or in London cannot be 
decided, both places having been claimed with equal confidence 
by his biographers. From his allusions in the Diary, he seems 
to have been well acquainted with the metropolis and its envi- 
rons ia his earliest childhood. He received the first rudiments 
of education at Huntingdon, previously to his admission into 
St. Paul’s School, where he continued till 1650, early in which 
year his name appeared ss a sizar on the boards of Trini 
College, Cambridge. But before his academical residence 
commenced, March 5, 1650-1, he removed to Magdalene e, 
where he was elected into one of Mr. Spendluffe’s scholars Ps 
the next month; and then preferred to one on Dr, Smith’s 
foundation, 
ee ow long Pepys continued at Cambridge, or what p ieney 


. we are not informed Tha oniv notices of him 
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has been discovered is more creditable to the discipline of the 
college than to our young student. The entry is as follows :— 


“October 21, 1653.— Memorandum, that Pepys and Hind were 
solemnly admonished by myself and Mr. Hill, for having been 
scandalously overserved with drink y* night before. This was done 
in the presence of all the fellows then resident in Mr. Hill’s chamber. 
—John Wood, Registrar."— From the Register Book of 


In 1655, Pepys married a young lady, who had only just 
quitted a convent, at the early age of fifteen: she brought her 
husband no fortune, and the youthful pair were doubtless 

lad to find an asylum in the family of Pepys’s cousin, Sir 
award Montagu, afterwards first Earl of Sandwich, to whose 
good offices at this juncture, and continued friendship, he 
owed and gratefully acknowledged his subsequent advance- 
ment. He attended Sir Edward upon his expedition to the 
Sound, in March, 1658; and at their return was employed as 
a clerk, under Mr. George Downing, created a Baronet at the 
Restoration, in some office in the Exchequer connected with 
the pay of the Army. 

About this time Pe »ys began to keep a Diary, which is con- 
tinued uninterruptedly from the first entry, 1 January, 
1659-60, for above nine years, when he was obliged, from de- 
fective vision, to discontinue this daily task. As he availed 
himself of his facility in writing short-hand, he was enabled 
fully to record his most secret thoughts, and to note down his 
memoranda with clearness and despatch. The cipher em- 
ployed by him greatly resembles that known by the name of 
“Rich’s System,” which, within the memory of man, could 
have been easily made out by many persons, as it had formed 
part of the reyular course of instruction required in the Non- 
conformists’ academies, to enable the students to make notes 
of lectures and sermons. A more interesting moment for the 
commencement of a journal could not well have been selected, 
as we are at once introduced to the most minute and circum- 
stantial details of the exciting events preceding the Restora- 


on. 

Pepys, by his will, gave the use of his valuable library and 
collection of prints to his nephew, for his life, and directed that 
they should afterwards be removed to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and placed for ever in the sole custody of ‘the 
master for the time being; this has been done, and the pepye- 
jan collection has yielded many treasures in addition to 

” He died in May, 1703. 


* Life, by Richard Lord Braybrooke, prefixed to the Diary, Srd edit., 
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We have said that Pepys was a Pauline; and it is curious to 
find from the following entry in his Diary, that the — of 
removing St. Paul’s School from St. Paul’s Churchyard into 
the country, which was agitated in 1858, was also mooted nearly 
two centuries since. 

* May 16, 1667.—This being Holy Thursday, when the boys go our 
procession round the parish, we were to go to the Three Tuns Tavern 
to dine with the rest of the parish; where all the parish almost was, 
Sir Andrew Rickard and others; and of our house, J. Minnes, W. 
Batten, W. Pen, and myself; and Mr. Mills did sit uppermost at the 
table. Sir John Fredericke and Sir R. Ford did talk of Paul's school, 
which, they tell me, must be taken away; and then I fear it will be 
long before another place, such as they say is promised, is found; but 
they do say that the honour of their Company is concerned in the 
doing of it, and that it is a thing that they are obliged to do,” — Diary, 
vol. 3, p. 127. 


BOYHOOD OF JAMES II. 


Tue early life of this prince was clouded by the political 
troubles of the time, which, as they greatly tended to his per- 
sonal discomfiture, must have materially interfered with his 
instruction. James was the second surviving son of Charles L,, 
by his queen Henrietta Maria, and was born at St. James’s in 
1633. e was immediately declared Duke of York, but not 
formally created to that dignity till 1643. After the surrender 
of Oxford to Fairfax, in 1646, the duke, with his younger 
brother, Henry, afterwards created Duke of Gloucester, and 
his sister Elizabeth, was committed by the Parliament to the 
care of the Earl of Northumberland, and he continued in the 
custody of that nobleman till the 21st of April, 1648, when he 
made his escape from St. James’s Palace, duguised in female 
attire, and took refuge with his sister Mary, Princess of 
Orange. Here he joined a part of the English fleet which had 
revolted from the Parliament, and was then lying at Helvoet- 
sluys; but although at first received on board as an admiral, 
he soon after resigned that pust to his brother, the Prince of 
Wales, on the arrival of the latter from Paris, and returned to 
the Hague. When Charles, now styled King by his adherents, 
came to Jersey, in September, 1649, he was accompanied by 
the duke, who remained with him during hia stay of three or 
four months. He then returned to the Continent, and resided 
some time with his mother at Paris. 

“ Never little family ” (says Clarendon, who had an interview with 
him at Breda, in 1650,) “ waa torn into so many pieces and factions. 
The duke was very young, yet loved intrigue so well that he was too 
much inclined to hearken to any nen whu had the confidence to make 
bold propositions to him. The king had appointed him to remain 
with the queens and to obey her in all things, religion only excepted. 
The Lord Byron was his governor, ordained to be so by his father, and’ 
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very fit for that province, being a very fine gentleman, well bred both 
in France and Italy, and perfectly versed in both languages, of great 
coe and fidelity, and in all subjects qualified for the trust; but 
his being absent in the e service when the Duke made his escape 
out of England, and Sir John Berkley being then put about him, all 
pains had been taken to lessen his esteem of the Lord Byron ; and Sir 
John Berkley, knowing that he could no longer remain governor, when 
the Lord Byron came thither, and hearing that he was on his journey, 
infused into the Duke’s mind that it was a great lessening of his dignity 
at that age, (when he was not above fourteen years of age, and backward 
enough for that age,) to be under a governor; and so, partly by dis- 
esteeming the person, and borers by reproaching the oflice, he grew 
less inclined to the person of that good lord than he should have been.” 
—Life, vol.i. p. 284. 

A singular circumstance now occurred, which well bespeaks 
the character of James. Shortly before his meeting with 
Clarendon, it had been reported that Charles was dead ; upon 
which the duke, looking upon himself as already King, made 
several journeys to take counsel with his friends; and, upon the 
falsehood of the intelligence respecting Charles being dis- 
covered, James was so childish that he was rather delighted 
with the journeys he had made, than sensible that he had not 
entered upon them with reason enough; observing that “‘ they 
had fortified him with a firm resolution never to acknowledge 
that he had committed any error.” Inthe end he was obliged 
to return tu his mother at Paris, where he chiefly resided until 
he had attained his twentieth year. He served with reputation 
in both the French and Spanish armies; but his great aptitude 
was for sea affairs, and after his return to England in 1660, he 
for some time acted as Lord High Admiral. His exertions, 
assisted by the indefatigable Pepys, the Secretary of the Navy, 
raised the fleet which afterwards won the battle of La Hogue ; 
as his camp at Hounslow was the nursery for the victorious 
army of Marlborough. James employed part of the leisure of 
his retirement in writing an account of his own life, the original 
manuscript of which extends to nine folio volumes. The 
manuscript was burnt by the person to whom it had been con- 
fided; but a digest of the royal autobiography had been long 
before drawn up by an unknown hand, apparently under the 
direction either of if ames or his son ; and this digest being pre- 
served among the papers belonging to the Stuart family, which, 
were obtained by George IV., when Regent, has been printed. 

At Matson, once the seat of George Selwyn, on Robin 
Hood's Hill, lofty enough for an alp, yet a mountain of turf, 
about two miles from Gloucester, is an interesting merthorial 
of the boyhood of the two princes, Charles and James. 
During the memorable siege of Gloucester, in 1643, the 
royal children remained for safety at Matson. James, after 
he came to the throne, used frequently to mention the.. 
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circumstance to Selwyn’s grandfather, when he came to court, 
observing, “my brother and I were generally shut up in a 
chamber on the second floor at Matson, during the day, where 

will find that we have left the marks of our confinement, 
inscribed with our knives on the ledges of all the windows ;”’ or, 
as Walpole describes it, the duke, “‘ with typical fury, hacked 
and hewed the window-shutters of hia chamber, as a memoran- 
dum of his being there.”’ 


DR. SOUTH AT WESTMINSTER. 


This celebrated wit and eminent preacher, who has been 
aptly denominated “the scourge of fanaticism,” was born at 
ackney in 1633, and was sent early to Westminster School. 
Here his master, Busby, said of him, with his characteristic 
penetration, “I see great talents in that sulky boy, and I 
shall endeavour to bring them out;” a work which he accom- 
lished by severe discipline. When reader of the Latin prayers 
or the morning, South publicly prayed for King Charlies the 
First by name “but an hour or two at most before his 
head was cut off.” 

In his Sermon “ prepared for delivery at a solemn meetin 
of his schoolfellows in the Abbey,”’ South, with pride an 
satisfaction, paid this tribute to his place of early education :— 

Westminster is a school which neither disposes men to division in 
Church, nor sedition in State.—a school so untaintedly loyal that J 
can truly and knowingly aver that, in the worst of times, (in which It 
was my lot to be a member of it) we really were King’s Scholars, as 
well as called so. And this loyal genius always continued amongst us, 
and grew up with us, which made that noted Corypheus (D. J. Owen) 
often say, “that it would never be well with the nation until this 


schoo! was suppressed.” 


After South’s election to Christchurch, Oxford, he distin« 
guished himself by his classical attainments, and composed an 
t Latin poem addressed to Cromwell, on the conclusion 
of the Dutch war: for this he was strongly censured, but he, 
prohably, regarded his verses as a college exercise. He was 
ined in 1659; and in 1661, was made chaplain to the 
great Lord Clarendon, whose notice he had attracted by o 
1 sae delivered at his investiture as Chancellor of the 
niv 


The Sermons of this great man are the most enduring monu- 
ments of his wit and learning. Their effect is abundantly 
evidenced in No. 125 (by Addison) of the Guardian; in 
No. 205 (by Fuller) of the Tatler ; and in No. 6 (by Steele) of 
the latter, allusion is made to his virtuous life, and constant 
stlendance on public worship. 
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South died in 1716, aged 82. His remains lay for four da 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, and were carried thence into 
College Hall; they were attended to his grave in the Abbey by 
the prebendaries, masters, and scholars, and all in any way 
connected with the royal foundation. 


BISHOP KEN AT WINCHESTER. 


WuHeEn the Wykehamists held their 450th anniversary of the 
opening of Winchester College in 1846, Ken was commemorated 
in the following lines : — 

“In these cloisters holy Ken strengthened with deeper prayer 
His own and his dear scholars’ souls to what pure souls should dare: 
Bold to rebuke enthroned sin, with calm undazzled faith, 
Whether amid the pomp of courts, or on the bed of death; 
Firm apsines kingly terror in his free country’s cause, 
Faithful to God's anointed against a world’s applause.” 


Thomas Ken, son of an attorney of Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, 
was born at Little Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, in the 
heed 1637. Where he received his first education is not 

nown; nor by whose recommendation he became a scholar on 
William of Wykeham’s College at Winchester. Ken had a 
musical voice, which had no small recommendation for ad- 
mission to all ancient ecclesiastical establishments, from their 
foundation ; for, in after life, it is known that no day 
without his singing to his lute his evening and morning hymn, 
the origin of sigue beautiful morning and evening hymns su 
at this day by the children of every parish. "rhe Rev. W. 
ss Bowles thus sketches his fellow-Wykehamist at Win- 

eater : — 


At the age of thirteen, the scholastic novitiate at Winchester is pro- 
bably placed in the form called Junior part of Fifth; and is become, 
with a band, and black dangling gown, a Junior of Fifth or Sixth 
Chamber. 

As junior, he is up before the other boys of the same chamber. In 
the g ne and cold wintry mornings, he would perhaps repeat to 
himself— watching the slow morning through the grated window — 
= of the beautiful ancient hymns composed for the scholars on the 

undation :— 


Jam lucis ordo sydere 

Deum precemur supplices, 
Ut in diurnis actibus, 

Nos servet a nocentibus. 


Now the star of morning light 

Rises on the rear of night; 

Suppliant to our God we prays 

From {lla to guard us through this day. 


Rising before the others, lic had little to do except to acendic 
to @ large fagdt. in iasay hich had been slseady laid apply 
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On the fifth or sixth day, our junior is at ease among his co 
of the same age; he is found, for the first time, attempting to wield a 
cricket-bat; and when his hour of play is over, he plies at his scob,* 
the labours of his silent lesson. or sits scanning his “‘nonsense ” verses, 
which, nonsense as they have been called, have led the way to form 
the most accurate and elegant scholars, however such rudiments mity 
be derided. 

Here cares are soon at an end; the holidays are approaching; and 
who more blithely than Ken, with his musical voice, can sing 
Wykehamical canticle, Dulce Domum, from its style judged to have 
been written before the Reformation. 

Now every boy pants for Whitsuntide, when is sung in choral glee— 

Musa, libros mitte, fessa, 
Mitte, pensa dura, 
Till that day arrives, after the “pensa dura” of four daya, the whole 
train of youthful scholars is seen streaming twice a week, by the side 
of the station, towards Catharine-hill, a large, round, conical bill, front- 
ing the Downs; a scene, since the foundation of the school, dedicated 
to youthful recreation and short oblivion of school cares, 


Ken left Winchester College for Oxford a su nnuate 
between eighteen and nineteen years of age, 1655-6, As there 
was no vacancy at New College, he was entered at Hart-hall, 
afterwards Hertford College; but in 1657 he was admitted 
Probationer Fellow of New College. The Puritans were then 
in full sway, and Ken did not take his first degree of Bachelor 
of Arts till 1661; he soon after entered into Orders; and at 
the p ‘oper age commencing Master of Arts, may have em- 
ployed his time as tutor of the younger members of the college, 
where, to this day, is pointed out the room in which Ken read 
and wrote, and accompanied his morning and evening bymn 
with his lute. 

In 1666, Ken being elected Fellow of Winchester, returned 
thither; and in 1669, he was promoted to a prebendal stall in 
Winchester Cathedral, through the influence of his brother-in- 
law, Izaak Walton, with Morley, Bishop of Winchester. He 
now composed his devotional Manual for the use of the Win- 
chester scholars; but his most interesting compositions are 
those affecting and beautiful hymns which were sung by him- 
self, and written to be sung in the chambers of the bore before 
chapel in the morning, and before they lay down on their small 
boarded beds at night. Of Ken’s own custom of singing his 
hymn to the Creator at the earliest dawn, Hawkins, hig bio- 
grapher, relates, ‘‘that neither his (Ken’s) study might be the 
aggressor on his hours of instruction, or what he judged duty 
prevent his improvement, he strictly accustomed himself to 


* An oaken box, which contains his few books, On each side are 
places for pens and ink. The outer cover is placed 
a es of books has another cover, on which the young scholas 
his task, or reads his lesson, 
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but one hour’s sleep, which obliged him to rise at one or two 
o’clock in the morning, or sometimes earlier; and he seemed 
to go to rest with no other purpose than the refreshing and 
a ee him with more vigour and cheerfulness to sing his 
Morning Hymn, as he used to do, to his lute, before he put on 
his clothes.” When he composed those delicious hymns, he 
was in the fresh morn of life; and who does not feel his heart 
in unison with that delightful season, when such a strain as 
this is heard ? — 
«« Awake, my soul, and with the sun, 
Thy daily stage of duty run, 
Shake off dull sloth, and early rise, 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 
* * * * * * 
Lord, I my vows to thee renew ; 
Disperse my sins as morning dew.” 
May we not also say that when the evening hymn is heard, like 
the sounds that bid farewell to evening’s parting plain, it fills 
the silent heart with devotion and repose : 
‘¢ All praise to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light; 
Keep me, oh! keep me, King of Kings, 
Under thine own Almighty wings. 
Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ills that I this day have done; 
That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be.” 

Ken was, for his faithful discharge of duty, appointed by 
.Charles, Bishop of Bath and Wells, He was earnest and 
unwearied: he established many schools, and wrote his “ Ex- 
position of the Church Catechism ”’ for their use. He was an 
eloquent and industrious preacher, and James II. said he was 
the best among the Protestants. Hewas one of the Seven 
Bishops committed to the Tower for refusing to read James’s 

aration in favour of Romanism ; and he was suspended and 
deprived by William III. for refusing to take the oath of alle- 
Siance. But he found an asylum in Lord Weymouth’s mansion 
of Lonyleat, and here he walked, and read, and hymned, and 
prayed, and slept to do the same again. The only pro 
¢ brought from Wells palace was his library, part of which is 
still preserved at Longleat. In an upper chamber he composed 
most of his poems of fervid piety. He died in 1711, in hig 
74th year, and was carried tu his grave, in Frome churchyard, 
six of the poorest men of the parish, and buried under the 
eastern window of the church, at sunrise, in reference to the 
worda of his Morning Hymn: 
“ Awake, my soul, and with the sun.” 
The same words are sung, to the same tune, every Sunday, by 
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the parish children, in the church of Frome, and over the graye 
of him who com the words, and sung them himeelf, to 
the same air, nearly two centuries since. 


SIR DUDLEY NORTH — HOW HE MADE UP FOR HIS DULNERS 
AT SCHOOL. 


Tue history and habits of this remarkable man strongly 
exemplify the successful pursuit of business and philosophy 
in one individuad, 

Sir Dudley North was born in 1641, and having been placed 
at Bury,.to learn Latin, “he made but an indifferent scholar,’ 

artly through the severity of his master, who used “ to correct 

im at all turns, with or without a fault,” till be was driven 
almost to despair; and partly to his having “too much spirit, 
which could not be suppressed by conning his book, but must 
be rather employed in regular action.”’ It was this “ back- 
wardness in school,” his brother, Roger North, thinks, “that 

robably determined his destimation.” ‘‘ But the young man 

imself,”’ he adds, “ had a strange bent to traffic, and, while he 
was at school, drove a subtle trade among the boys by buying 
and selling. In short, it was considered that he had learning 
enough for a merchant, but not phlegm enough for any seden- 
tary profession.” He was next sent to a writing and arith- 
metic school for some time, and then bound by his father, Lord 
North, to a Turkey merchant. Dudley had, however, much 
time on his hands, and he “took a fancy to the binding of 
books; and having procured a stitching-board, press, and: 
cutter, fell to work, and bound up books of account for him- 
self and divers for his friends, in a very decent manner. He 
had a distinguishing genius towards all sorts of mechanic 
exercises.” 

After some time, he was sent out by his master as supercargo 
with an adventure to Archangel, where he was to ship another 
cargo for Smyrna, and then to take up his residence in the 
latter place as factor. In this trading voyage he had an eye 
for everything worth observing, and kept a lar journal of 
all that he saw and befel him, which he transmitted to London, 
in letters, to hie elder brother, Francis, afterwards Lord Keeper 
Guildford. But North greatly complained of the idleness in 
which he was obliged to pass his time. Having, on his return 
from Archangel, been detained for some time at Legh he 
visited Florence, fifty-five miles off, and there and at Leghorn 
acquired some knowledge of Italian. “The language,” | 
remarks, “is not diffcul t; and I find the little Latin I have 
to be an extraordinary help in attaining it,” 

. He began business at Smyrna, and thence removed to Con- 
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stantinople, where, by industry and perseverance, he became 6 
wealthy man ; still showing the same inquisitiveness and love 
of knowledge, the same activity, and capacity of overcomin 
difficulties, which had characterized him from his boyhood. 
He not only made himeelf master of the political constitution 
and statistics of the country, but even acquired such skill in 
the Turkish law, that he tried in the Turkish courts above 500 
causes without employing interpreters, but speaking for him- 
self. He spoke the J'urkish language fluently, wrote it well, 
and composed a Turkish dictionary; and ‘no Frank ever 
spoke the vulgar idiom so correct and perfect as he did.” Upon 
his return to England, he settled as a merchant in London, 
and became a member of Parliament, a Commissioner of 
Customs, and then a Lord of the Treasury. Before this he 
had learned Algebra, “a new kind of arithmetic, which he had 
never heard of before.” 

After the Revolution, he retired from public life, returned to 
business, and once more withdrew. He then employed him- 
self'in illustrating mechanic powers, which he sought among | 
the engines, tackle, &c., used in building St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
Sir Christopher Wren often giving replies to his inquiries. In 
his leisure, Dudley read such books as pleased him; and 
(though he was a kind of dunce at school) he now recovered 
so much Latin as to make him take pleasure in the best 
classics. 

One of North's favourite recreations was swimming in the Thames, 
“ He could,” says his brother, “live in the water an atternoon with as 
much ease as others walk upon land. He shot the bridge (old London 
bridge) divers times at low water, which showed him not only active, 
but Intrepid; for courage is required to bear the very sight of that 
tremendous cascade, which few can endure td pass in a boat.” 


NEWTON AT GRANTHAM AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue childhood and education of that master-mind which, by 
the establishment of the theory of Gravitation, “ immortali 
his name, and perpetuated the intellectual glory of his country,” 
next demand our attention. Isaac Newton was born in 1642, 
in the manor-house of Woolsthorpe, close to the village of 
Colsterworth, about six miles south of Grantham, in Lincoln- 
shire. He was a posthumous child, and was of such a dimi- 
nutive size when born, that he might have been put into a quart 
ari At the usual age he was sent to two small day-schools 
at Skillington and Stoke, two hamlets near Woolsthorpe, and 
here he was taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. At the 
age of twelve he was sent to the grammar-school at Grantham. 

to his own confession, Newton was extremely inat- 
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tentive to his studies, and stood very low in the school. When 
he was last in the lowermost form but one, the boy above him, 
as they were going to school, kicked him on the stomach ; 
Newton subsequently challenged the boy to fight, the combat 
took place in the churchyard, and Newton was the victor; his 
antagonist still stood above him in the form, until, after many 
‘@ severe struggle, Newton not only gained the individual 
victory, but rose to the highest place in the school. 

Newton had not long been at school before he exhibited a 
taste for mechanical inventions. With the aid of little saws, 
hammers, hatchets, and other tools, during his play-hours, he 
constructed models of known machines and amusing contri- 
vances ; as a windmill, a water-clock, and a carriage, to be 
moved by the person who sat in it; and by watching the work- 
men in erecting a windmill near Grantham, Newton acquired 
such knowledge of its mechanism, that he completed a large 
working model of it, which was frequently placed upon the top 
of the house in which Newton ee at Grantham, and was put 
in motion by the action of the wind upon its sails. fee nai 
Newton was at this time a “sober, silent, and thinking lad,’’ 
who never took part in the games of his schoolfellows, but 
employed all his leisure hours in ‘knocking and hammering 
in his lodging room,’”’ yet he occasionally taught the boys to 
** play iphilosophically.” He introduced the flying of paper 
kites, and is said to have investigated their best forms and 
proportions, as well as the number and position of the points 
to which the string should be attached. He constructed also 
lanterns of “crimpled paper,” in which he placed a candle, to 
ight him to school in the dark winter mornings; and in dark 
nights he tied them to the tails of his kites, which the terrified 
country-people took for comets. Meanwhile, in the yard of 
the house where he lived, Newton was frequently observed to 
watch the motion of the sun: he drove wooden pegs into the 
walls and roofs of the buildings, as gnomons, to mark by their 
shadows the hours and half-hours of the day. It does not 
appear that he knew how to adjust these lines to the latitude 
of Grantham; but he is said to have succeeded, after some 
years’ observation, in making them so exact, that anybody 
could tell what o’clock it was by Isaac’s Dial, as it was called; 
and, probably about this time, he carved two dials on the walls 
of his own house at Woolsthorpe, one of which is now in the 
museum of the Royal Society. Newton also became expert 
with his pencil: his room was furnished with pictures, drawn, 
some from prints, and others from life, in frames made by 
bimeelf: among the portraits were several of the King’s heads; 
Dr. Donne; Mr. Stokes, his teacher at Grantham ; and King 
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Charles I.; also, drawings of “ birds, beasts, men, ships, and 
mathematical diagrams, executed with charcoal on the wall, 
which remained till the house was pulled down in 1711.” 
Although Newton stated that he “ excelled Jpn Mi 
meking verses,” no authentic specimen of his poetry has been 
preserved; and in later years, he often expressed a dislike fur 
poetry. During the seven years which he spent at Grantham, 
to the society of his schoolfellows he preferred that of the young 
ladies who lived in the same house, and he often made little 
tables, cupboards, &c., for them to set their dolls and their trin- 
kets upon. One of these ladies, when she had reached the age 
of 82, confessed that Newton had been in love with her, but 
that smallness of income prevented their marriage. 

When Newton had reached his fifteenth year, he was recalled 
from the school at Grantham to take charge of his mother’s 
farm: he was thus frequently sent to Grantham market, to 
dispose of grain and other agricultural produce, which, however, 
he generally lett to an old farm-servant who accompanied him, 
and Newton made his way to the garret of the house where he 
had lived to amuse himself with a parcel of old books left 
there; and afterwards he would entrench himself on the way- 
side between Woolsthorpe and Grantham, devouring some 
favourite author till his companion’s return from market. And 
when his mother sent him into the fields to watch the sheep 
and cattle, he would perch himself under a tree with a book in 
his hand, or shaping models with his knife, or watching the 
movements of an undershot water-wheel. One of the earliest 
scientific experiments which Newton made was in 1658, on the 
day of the great storm, when Cromwell died, and when he 
himself had just entered his 16th year. 

Newton’s mother was now convinced that her son was not 
destined to be a farmer; and this, with his uncle finding him 
under a hedge, occupied im the solution of a mathematical 
problem, led to his hemg again sent to Grantham School,* and 
then to Trinity College, Cambridge, which thence became the 
real birth-place of Newton's genius. We have not space to 
detail how he mastered Sanderson’s Logic, and Kepler’s Optics, 
before he attended his tutor’s lectures upon those works; how 
he bought a book of Judicial Astrology at Stourbridge Fair ; 
and to understand its trigonometry, purchased an English 
Euclid, which he soon threw aside for Descartes’ Geometry ; 

8 long-continued observations upon a comet in 1664; his 
first discovery of Fluxions in 1665; his first study of Gravity, 
said to hava beau suggested to him by the fall of an apple from 
® tree while sitting in his garden; his purchase of a glass 


a 


* At Grantham, a bronze statue of Newton was erected in 1858, 
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a at Stourbridge Fair; his first application to optical 
iscoveries ; his construction of telescopes,* &c. But we can- 
not leave him without remarking that late in life, ascribing 
whatever he had accomplished to the effect of patient and con- 
tinuous thought rather than to any peculiar genius with whieh 
nature had endowed him, he looked upon himeelf and his 
Jabours in a very different light from that in which both he 
and they were regarded by mankind. ‘J know not,” he re- 
marked, a short time before his death, “ what I may appear to 
the world ; but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then 

nding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me.” How touching is this sense of humility, and contrast of 
the littleness of human knowledge with the extent of human 
ignorance ! 


WILLIAM PENN AT OXFORD. 


WitiiamM Penn, whose name has become “ throughout all 
civilized countries a synonyme for polity and philanthropy,” 
was born October 14, 1644. He grew up into 8 graceful and 
promising child at Wanstead, in Essex, and was sent to learn 
the first rudiments of scholarship at | grammar-school at 
Chigwell, then recently founded by the Archbishop of York. 
When he was eleven years old, his father, Admiral Penn, was 
arrested by order of Cromwell for his alleged share in the 
failure of an attack on Hispaniola; and young Penn, “a quick- 
witted and affectionate child, was overwhelmed with melan- 
choly ” st his father’s arrest. “While in this state of mind, 
he was one day surprised in his room, where he was alone, with 
an inward and sudden sense of happiness, akin to a strong 

igious emotion: the chamber at the same time appearing 
as if filled with a soft and holy light.” This incident has been 
regarded by some as a miracle,— by others as a delusion; but 

r. Hepworth Dixon, the earnest biographer of Penn, con- 
siders the lively and sensitive child being in a morbid condition 
of mind, and his father being in a few fie set at liberty, “it 
is probable that the glory which filled the room and the foeli 
which suffused his frame were simply the effects of a sensitive 
temperament, over-excited by the glad tidings of this release.” 
His father then retired with his family into Ireland, where Wil- 
liam “ aria improved under a private tutor from England, 
in useful and elegant scholarship. He exhibited already « rare 
aptitude for business. In person he was tall and s » but 
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is limbs were well knit, and he had a passionate fondness for 
eld sports, boating, and other manly exercises. In the ele- 
sentary parts of education he had already made such progress 
hat the Admiral thought him ready to begin his more serious 
tadies at the University; and after due consideration, it was 
solved that he should goto Oxford.” After a year’s delay, 
9 Oxford he went, where he matriculated as a gentleman com- 
noner at Christchurch, of which Dr. John Owen was Dean: 
oath was Orator to the University; and here were Wilmot, 
lar] of Rochester, and “the noblest and mest notable of all 
maments of Oxford at that day,”” — John Locke. Penn proved 
t college a hard student, a skilful boater, and adventurous 

man ; his reading was solid and extensive, and his memory 
xcellent. His great pleasure and recreation while at Christ- 
hurch was in reading the doctrinal discussions to which the 
-uritan idea had given rise; and the preaching of the new 
loctrines taught by Greorge Fox, and the threatened restoration 
f popish usages, led Penn and others into forcible opposition to 
he orders of the Court, for which they were expelled the Univer- 
ity. For a boy, he left Oxford with a profound acquaintance 
vith history and theology. Of languages he had more than 
in ordinary share. Then, and afterwards, while at Saumur, 
in France,) he read the chief writers of Greece and Italy in 
heir native idioms, and acquired s thorough knowledge of 
trench, German, Dutch, and Italian. Later in life he added 
o his stock two or three dialects of the Red Men. Upon his 
eturn to England, Penn’s father entered him as a student 
it Lincoln’s Inn, that he might acquire some knowledge of 
us country’s laws. He did not remain long in London, but 
eturned to Ireland; and at Cork, hearing an old Oxford 
vag a preach the doctrines of George Fox, from that 
ught Penn became a Quaker in his heart. 


EDUCATION OF WILLIAM III. 


ALTHoveH William Henry, Prince of Orange Nassau, 
ccupies & prominent place in the history of England and of 
nd, his boyhood and education, and subsequent encou- 
7 ani of letters, may be briefly told. He was born in 
, and was the posthumous son of William II. of Orange, 
y Mary, daughter of Charles I., king of England. He was a 
yeak and sickly child; but Lord Macaulay describes him 
4 largely endowed by nature with the qualities of a great 
uler, which education developed in no common degree. The 
ustorian says :— 
Hiv @itention was. however. confined to those studies which form 
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with interest when high questions of finance, alliance, and were: 
discussed. Of oe he learned as much as was necessary for the 
construction of a ravelin or a hornwork. Of languages, by the help 
of a memory singularly powerful, he learned as much as was nece 

to enable him to comprehend and answer without assistance ne Duk 
that was said to him, and every letter which he received. The 

was his own tongue. He understood Latin, Italian, and Spanish. He 
spoke and wrote French, English, and German— inelegantly, it is true, 
and inexactly, but fluently and intelligently. He was carefully ins 
structed in the Calvinistic divinity, to which his family was attached ; 
and his thevlogical opinions were even more decided than those of his 
ancestors. The tenet of predestination was the keystone of his 


sar Si 
e faculties which are necessary for the conduct of important 
business ripened in him at a time of life when they have scarcel 
begun to blossom mm ordinary men. Since Octavius, the world had 
seen no such instance of precocious statesmanship. Skilful diploma- 
tists were surprised to hear the weighty observations which at seventeen 
the prince made on public affairs, and still more surprised to see the 
lad, in situations in which he might have been expected to betray 
strong passion, preserve a composure as imperturbable as their own. 
At eighteen, he sat among the fathers of the Commonwealth, grave, 
discreet, and judicious as the oldest of them. At twenty-one, in a day 
of gloom and terror, he was placed at the head of the administration, 
At twenty-three, he was renowned throughout Europe as a soldier and 
a politician. 

eanwhile, he made little proficiency in fashionable or literary 
accomplishments. His manners were altogether blunt Dutch. He was 
little interested in letters or science. The discoveries of Newtou and 
Leibnitz, the ms of Dryden and Boileau, were unknown to him, 
Dramatic performances tired him. He had indeed some talent for 
garcasm, and not seldom employed, quite unconsciously, a natural 
rhetoric, quaint indeed, but vigorous and original.— Abridged 
Macaulay's Hist. England, vol. ii. 


After William had become King of England, he was to the 
last a foreigner in speech, tastes, and habits. He spoke our 
languaye, but not well; his accent was foreign, his choice of 
words was inelegant, and his vocabulary seems to have been 
no larger than was necessary for the transaction of business. 
Our literature he was incapable of enjoying or understanding. 
He never once, during his whole reign, showed himself at the 
theatre. The poets who wrote Pindaric verses in his praise 
complained that their flights of sublimity were beyond his 
comprehension; perhaps he did not lose much by his 

rane. 

It is true that his queen did her best to supply what was 
wanting. She was English by birth, and English also in her 
tastes and feelings. She took much pleasure in the lighter 
kinds of literature, and did something towards bringing books 
into fashion among ladies of quality. She paid strict — 


to her religions duties; and her well-bestowed 
Doctor Tillotson proves her to have beens, toa Bed a 
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the church ; and even the Jacobite libellers of the time, who 
respected nothing else, d her name. Tenison proved 
hingself a friend to public education by founding in St. James’s 
parish, attached to nis chapel, a school, with schoolmasters to 
beach, without charge, 40 poor boys of the parish to read, 

te, cast accounts, &c. To Tenison also we owe one of 
ae ee public Libraries in the metropolis; dispersed in 

‘ e 


THE GREAT DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AT 8T, PAUL’S. 


AmoncG the celebrated Paulines stands prominently the 
name of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, the ablest 
general and most consummate statesman of his time. He was 
the second son of Winston Churchill, and was born at Ashe 
House,* in the parish of Musbury, adjoining Axeminster, 
Devonshire, in 1650, Part of the “antient and gentile ” seat 
remains; and the bedstead upon which Marlborough was born 
is preserved in the neighbourhood. 

“OF the education of a person afterwards so illustrious,” 
says Coxe, “we only know that he was brought up under the 
care of his father, who was himself a man of letters, and author 
of a political history of England, entitled Divi Britanntct. 
He was also instructed in the rudiments of knowledge by 
s neighbouring clergyman of great learning and piety; and 
‘rom him, doubtless, imbibed thet due sense of religion, and 
tealous attachment to the church of England, which were 
aever obliterated amidst the dissipation of a court, the cares of 
solitical business, or the din of arms. 

He was next removed to the metropolis, and placed in the 
ichool of St. Paul’s, but for a short period. This fact is thrice 
nentioned in the life of Dean Collet, the founder of the school. 
oy Dr. Knight, who had been himeelf a scholar, and published 
us work soon after the death of Marlborough. He is said to 
1ave imbibed his passion for a military life from the reading of 
Vegetius de re Militari, which was then in the school reper & 
The anecdote is thus recorded by the Rev. George North, 
ector of Colyton, in his copy of Vegetius, presented to the 
3odleian Library by the late Mr. Gough :— 

“From this very book, John Churchill, scholar of this school, after- 
vards the celebrated Duke of Marlborough, first learnt the elements 
if the art of war, as was told to me, George North, on St. Paul's 
Jay, 1724-25, by an old clergyman, who said he was a contemporary 
cholar, was then well acquainted with him, and frequently saw him 
qed it. This I testify to be true. “G. Noars.” 


“* A view of Ashe House forms one of the illustrations to Pulman’y 
cael the Axe, « very intelligent and agreeable companion to that 
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This tradition is, however, not thought very probable, 
Vegetius being a difficult book for a boy to read at so 
an age, particularly as we can trace no indication that M 
borough possessed such an intimate acquaintance with the 
Latin tongue as the study of this author must have required. 
The restless curiosity of youth might, however, have prompte 
him to look into this book, which contains some amusing 
prints, not unlikely to attract his attention.* 

Notwithstanding he remained but a short time at St. Paul's 
he gave early indications of spirit and intelligence. He was 
appointed page of honour to the Duke of York, who, asking 

urchill what profession he preferred, and in what manner 
he should provide for him, the youth threw himself upon his 
knees, and warmly petitioned that he might be appointed to a 
ew of colours in one of those fine regiments whose discipline 

e had admired. The request was graciously received ; the 
youth was gratified with the colours, and thus was opened to 
“‘ the handsome young Englishman” a career of military renown, 
which may almost be said to have commenced with his first 


campaign. 
GEORGE I. 


Grorce I. was born at Hanover, in 1660, on the day before 
that on which Charles I]. made his entry into London, at the 
Restoration. His education was grossly neglected, notwith- 
standing that his mother, the Electress Sophia, was the pro- 
tector of the learned men of her day, and spoke five languages 
with fluency. The Prince’s inattention to study must have 
been great indeed ; for he never acquired even the language of 
the people (the English) over whom he expected to reign. 
After his accession to the throne, he established professorships 
of Modern History in the Universities ; and he gave the library 
of the Bishop of Ely, which cost the king 6,000 guineas, to 
the University of Cambridge. He liberally patronized Vertue, 
the engraver; bestowed the Laureateship upon Nicholas 
Rowe; and encouraged Dr. Desaguliera in rendering nat 

hilosophy popular, in a course of lectures at Hampton Court. 

hen congratulated by a courtier on his being sovereign of 
Great Britain and Hanover, “rather,’’ said the King, “con- 
gratulate me on having such a subject in one as Newton, and 
such a subject in the other as Leibnitz.” 


THE GREAT LORD SOMERS. 


Or this truly great person, eminent as a lawyer, statesman, and 
a man of letters, Lord Campbell says, “the whole of his public 


* Note to Coxe's Life, by John Wade. Bohn’s Edit. 1847, 
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career and character I can conscientiously praise, and his 


a life, embellished by many virtues, could not have been 
ble to any grave imputation, since it has received the 
uslified approbation of Addison.” 

e family to which Lord Somers belonged had been pro- 
prietors of a small estate in the parish of Severn Stoke, in the 
county of Gloucester; and of the site of a dissolved nunnery, 
called the ‘“‘ White Ladies,” a short distance from the city of 
Worcester. 

John, Lord Somers, was born at Worcester, where his father, 
of the same name, was an attorney in good practice. His 
mother was Catherine Ceaverne, of a good family in Shrop- 
shire. The year of Somers’s birth is supposed to have been 
1650; but some accounts make it to have been 1651, and 
others 1652. 

Somers’s father, who was a zealous Commonwealth man, 
and had commanded a troop under Cromwell in the Civil War, 
intended to train his son to his own profession. He managed 
the estates of the Earl (afterwards Duke) of Shrewsbury, who 
often visited him, and in that way had his attention early 
attracted to the qualities of young Somers. He was also 
connected by electioneering services with the member for the 
city, Sir Francis Winnington, afterwards Solicitor-General, in 

_ whom his son found another useful patron, when he entered 
the profession of the law. His father died in 1681, when 
the subject of the present memoir inherited a small estate 
in Gloucestershire, which had been for some generations in 
possession of the family. 

The first notice of the boy Somers is exceedingly curious, 
and is stated, in Cooksey’s Life and Character of Lord Somers, 
to be perfectly well authenticated. It is to the effect, that 
when walking with one of his aunts, under whose care he was 

laced at the time, “a beautiful roost-cock flew upon his curl 

, and while perched there, crowed very loudly.” Su 
an occurrence was, of course, viewed as an omen of his future 
greatness. 

Young Somers is said to have been educated at the expense 
of one of these aunts, who had married Mr. Blurton, an opu- 
lent Worcester clothier, and who having no children of 
own, had adopted him from his birth. At her house, and not 
at that of his father, he resided throughout his boyhood. He 

pears to have been placed first at the Cathedral achool at 
Woreester, where, under Dr. Bright, an eminent classical 
scholar, he was thoroughly grounded in Greek and Latin. He 
afterwards went to a private academy at Waleall, and to 
another in Shropshire. In Seward’s Anecdotes it in stated 
that “though he was the brightest boy in the College school, 
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instead of joining his young companions in their boyish amuses 
ments, he was seen walking and musing alone, not 80 much as 
Jooking on while they were at play.” | 

When only sixteen years of age, he was matriculated, and 
admitted of Trinity College, Oxford; a few years after, he 
occupied a desk in his father’s law office at White Ladies. 
The drudgery of an attorney’s office was far from agreeable to 
him, and he eagerly seized every opportunity to exchange the 
study of parchments for the more congenial pursuits of litera- 
fure. It is stated, on the authority of his fnend Winnington, 
that at this time, “by the exactness of his knowledge and 
behaviour, he discouraged his father and all the young men 
that knew him; they were afraid to be in his company.’ 

Parliamentary business having led Winnington to White 
Ladies, he recommended that young Somers should study for the 
bar, pointing out that Littleton and other Worcestershire men 
had risen to bejudges. With considerable difficulty old Somers 
yielded his consent to this change, and on the 24th of May, 
1669, his son went to London, and entered as a student of the 
Middle Temple. In 1674, he was admitted a commoner of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

He commenced the study of Jaw under Sir Francis Wine 
nington, passing his vacation at White Ladies; where his 
acquaintance with the young Earl of Shrewsbury early ripened 
into a friendship which lasted through life. He returned to 
London with the Earl, who introduced him to Dryden, and 
other distinguished men of letters, and also to several noble- 
men. His manners soon acquired that “most exquisite taste 
of politeness ’’ for which he was afterwards so celebrated, It 
appears that his new connexions made him painfully aware of 
his defective education, which, says Lord can bell, “ must 
have arisen either from a very short stay at the University, or 
from idleness while resident there.” He therefore returned to 
his College for the purpose of acquiring a sound education, 
keepin Tis terms at the Middle Temple during his residence 
at the Davesity, for five or six years longer. 

On the 5th of May, 1676, he was called to the bar, but did 
not begin to practise until 168], when, says Lord Campbell, 
he was “a ripe and good scholar as well asa lawyer, and regard 
being had to his acquaintance with modern s and 
literature, perhaps the most accomplished man that ever rosq 
to high eminence in the profession of the law in England,” 

It was during this interval between the completion of his 
studies and his removal to London, that Somers’s principal lite 
rary performances belong. He contributed poetical versions of 

*s Epistles, of Dido to Acneas,and of Ariadne to Theseus, 
to Tonson’s edition of Ovid's Episties in English; and 9 
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translation of Plutarch’s “ Life of Alcibiades,” to the English 
Pluterch, by various hands. There is also attributed to him 
an original English poem of some three hundred lines, entitled 
Dryden’s Satire to his Muse, which has much of the strength 
a8 well as coarseness of Dryden’s most prosaic manner. 
Somers rose to be Lord Chancellor in 1697, when he was raised 
to the peerage. He presided in the Court of Chancery for seven 
years, receiving the applause of all parties for his bearing, im- 
partiality, and courtesy. Only one of his decrees has been 
discovered to have been reversed. So much was he praised for 
his taste in literature and his patronage of literary men, that 
all works of any merit, in verse or prose, were inscribed to him. 
He aided the appointment of Newton as Warden of the Mint, 
and on his recommendation Locke was nominated a Lord of 
Trade; and through his interest Addison obtained a yearly pen- 
sion of 300/. from the Crown, to support him in his travels. 
An ardent lover of science also, Lord Somers was elected 
President of the Royal Suciety, and did all in his power to ex- 
tend its reputation and usefulness. He devoted his leisure to 
philosophy and literature, and Evelyn says of him that he was 
“‘a most excellent lawyer, very learned in all polite literature, 
& superior pen, master of a handsome style, and of easy con- 
versation.”” He was an original member of the Kit Kat club, 
where he was in the habit of meeting men of letters. He was 
the first to bring into notice Vertue, the engraver, by employing 
him to engrave the portrait of Archbishop Tillotson; and it is 
well known that he made a superb collection of paintings, en- 
vings, medals, books, &c. He died in 1716, not old in years 
ut in worldly greatness and glory. Defoe said of him :— 
Somers, by nature great, and born to rise, 
In counsel wary, and in conduct wise ; 
Aad pepe steady, and his genius strong, 
And all men own the music of his tongue. 
He was master of seven languages, without ever haying been 
put of England, 


MATTHEW PRIOR AT WESTMINSTER, 


Ts celebrated poet was born about 1666, at Wimborne 
Minster, Dorset: his parents died when he was very young, 
and he was satrusted: to the care of his uncle, Samuel Prior, 
who kept “the Rummer” tavern, between Whitehall and 
Charing Cross. At his uncle’s charge, Matthew was sent to 
‘Westminster School; but from ‘his lines to Fleetwood Sh 
heard, the future poet assisted his uncle in his business :— 

My uncle, rest his soul, when living, 
Might have contriv’d me ways of thriving : 
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Taught me with cider to replenish 

My vats, or ebbing tide of Rhenish. 

So when for hock I drew prickt white-wine, 
Swear’t had the flavour, and was white-wine. 


Tradition relates that the boy was found in hie unele’s 
tavern by the Earl of Dorset, in the act of reading Horace. 
The Earl sent the lad to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he was admitted in 1683, and was next day appointed a scholar 
of that house, on the Duchess of Somerset’s foundation, by 
her own nomination. In that year he contributed some verses 
to the sacademical congratulations on the marriage of the 
Princess Anne with Prince George of Denmark. In 1686, he 
took his degree of B.A., and was chosen fellow of his college; 
and in 1688 he wrote the Ode to the Deity for a college exer- 
cise. In the same year, he and Charles Montague produced 
“The City Mouse and the Country Mouse;” and with his 
associate in that composition, Prior left Cambridge, and came 
up to London to seek his fortune. Late in life he collected 
his s, which he published with a dedication to the Duke 
of Doreet, in gratitude to the memory of that nobleman’s 
father -— to whose timely munificence he was indebted for the 
completion of his education. 


ADDISON AT LICHFIELD, CHARTERHOUSE, AND OXFORD. 


JoszruH AppIson, one of our finest writers in prose, was 
educated with great care. He was born at Milston, Wilts, 
May 1, 1672, of which place his father was rector, and a man 
of considerable learning. He sent young Joseph to the school 
of the Rev. Mr. Naish, at Ambresbury; but he was soon re- 
moved to Salisbury under the care of Mr. Taylor; and thence 
to the grammar-school at Lichfield, in his 12th year. Dr. 
Johnson relates a story of Addison being here a ringleader in a 

ing out: which was told to Johnson, when he was a boy, 

Andrew Corbett, of Shropshire, who had it from Mr, Pigot, 
his uncle, Addison’s schoolfellow. There is also a tradition 
that Addison ran away from school, and hid himself in a 
wood, where he fed on berries, and slept in a hollow tree, till 
aftera long search he was discovered and brought home. 
From Lichfield, Addison was removed to the Charter-house 
under Dr. Ellis, where he first became acquainted with his 
afterwards celebrated friend, Steele. At 15, he was not only 
fit for the university, but carried thither a classical taste and a 
atock of learning which would have done honour to a Master 
of Arts. He was entered at Queen's College, Oxfurd; but in 
a few months, some of his Latin verses falling by accident into 
the hands of Dr. Lancaster, Dean of Mag College, he 
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was 80 fsa with their diction and versification, that he 
rocured for young Addison admittance to Magdalen, where 
e resided during ten years. A warm admirer says : “ There is 
no ae through the cloisters of Magdalen ee Oxford, 
without casting an eye up to the study window of Mr. Addison, 
from whence his genius first displayed itself.” 


Addison was, at first, one of those scholars who are called Demies, 
but was subsequently elected a fellow. His college is still proud of 
his name: his portrait hangs in the hall; and strangers are still told 
that his favourite walk was under the elms which fringe the meadow 
on the banks of the Cherwell. It is said, and is highly probable, that 
he was distinguished among his fellow-students by the delicacy of his 
feelings, by the dryness of his manners, and by the assiduity with 
which he often prolonged his studies far into the night. It is certain 
that his reputation for ability and learning stood high. Many years 
later, the ancient Doctors of Magdalen continued to talk in the com- 
mon room of his boyish compositions, and expressed their sorrow that 
no copy of exercises so remarkable had been preserved. 


Lord Macaulay, from whose review of Addison’s Life and 
Writings we quote the above passage, considers his knowledge 
of the Latin , from Lucretius and Catullus down to 
Claudius and Prudentius, to have been singularly exact and 

rofound, but his knowledge of other provinces of ancient 
iterature slight. “‘ He does not appear to have attained more 
than an ordinary acquaintance with the political and moral 
writers of Rome, nor was his own Latin prose by any means 
equal to his Latin verse. His knowledge of Greek, though 
doubtless such as was, in his time, thought respectable at Ox- 
ford, was evidently less than that which many lads now carry 
away every year from Eton and Rugby.” Yet he was an 
accomplished scholar, and a master of pure English eloquence ; 
and a consummate painter of life and manners; while, in his 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, he laid the foundation of a 
new school of popular writing. 


DR. ISAAC WATTS-—~ HIS SCHOOLS, AND EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


Warts has been with propriety styled a classic of the people. 
His hymns for children have exercised an influence on the 
minds of the young far beyond the Dissenting body, for whom 
they were written. His verse is generally smooth, occasionally 
nervous; and the matter is always judicious, sometimes 
touching, sometimes ap Se. ha eloquence. His 
was once a text-book at Oxford. He was an efficient promoter 
of charity-schools; and he wrote many books of education, 
aie rs simple hymns for children to works upon abstract 
| . 


M 
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He was born at Southampton in 1674, where his father, who 
was aman of strong devotional feeling, and a rigid noncon- 
formist, kept a boarding-school.* He was imprisoned on ac- 
count of his religion, and during his confinement his wife sat 
on a stone at the prison-door, with little Isaac, then an infant, 
at her breast. The child showed a taste for books at a very 
early age: he was taught the learned languages in the free 
grammar-school of Southampton in his fourth baa The little 
money he received in presents he gee er ks; and his 
leisure hours he passed in reading, instead of joining the other 
boys at play. When only seven or eight years old, he com- 
posed some devotional pieces to please his mother. His gentle 
yet vivacious disposition obtained him friends, who offered to 
support him at one of the universities; but having been bred 
a nonconformist, he determined to remain one. He was, 
therefore, sent in his sixteenth year to an academy in London, 
at that time kept by Mr. Thomas Rowe, minister of an Inde- 

ndent meeting-house at Haberdashers’ Hall. He remained 
hee three years, pursuing his studies with intemperate ardour, 
allowing himself no time for exercise, and curtailing the period 
usually allotted to sleep. He thus irremediably injured his 
constitution. He used to mark all the books he read, to 
abridge some of them, and annotate others, which were inter- 
Jeaved for the purpose. Dr. Johnson says of his classical 
acquirements :—‘‘ Some Latin essays, supposed to have been 
written as exercises at his academy, show a de of know- 
ledge, both philosophical and theological, such as very few 
attain by a much longer course of study ;” and, “in his youth 
he appears to have paid attention to Latin poetry: his verses 
to his brother in the glyconick measure, written when he was 
seventeen, are remarkably easy and elegant.’’ He also made 
some proficiency in the study of Hebrew, of logic, and scho- 
lastic divinity. His acquirements in mathematical and physical 
science appear to have been inconsiderable. Mr. Rowe used 
to say that he never had occasion to reprove Watts, and he 
often held him up as a pattern to his other pupils. 

Watts returned to his father’s house in 1694, and spent the 
next two years of his life in private study. Probably most of 
his juvenile works were composed during this time. No 
compositions of the kind have obtained such extensive use as 

is Hymns and Songs for Children. Doddridge relates, in a 
letter to Watte, an affecting incident ing one of his 
Hymns; 

I was preaching to « large assembly of plain country-people at a 








* A statue of Dr. Watts was, in 1861, erected at Southampton, 
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village, when. after a sermon from Hebrews vi. 12, we sang one of 
pour hymna, (which, if I remember right, was the 140th of the second 

k,) and at that part of the worship I had the satisfaction to observe 
tears in the eyes of several of the people; after the service was over, 
some of them told me they were not able to sing, so deeply were their 
minds affected ; and the clerk, in particular, said he could hardly utter 
the words as he gave them out. ; 


The Hon. Mrs. Norton thus touchingly apostrophizes the 
memory of this excellent man : 


Oh, Watts! gentle-hearted old man! Did you ever foresee the 
universal interest which would Jink itself to your name among the 
innocent hearts of earth? Did angels reveal to you in your death- 
hour, how many a dying child would murmur your pleasant hymns as its 
farewell to earth? how many living creatures repeat them as their most 
familiar notions of prayer? Did you foresee that in your native land, 
and wherever its language is spoken, the purer and least sinful por- 
tion of the ever-drifting generations would be trained with your words? 
And now, in that better world of glory, do the souls of young children 
crowd round you? Do you hold sweet converse with those who, 
perhaps, were first let into the track of glory by the faint light which 
the apark of your soul left on earth? Do they recognise you, the 
souls of our departed little ones—souls of the children of the Jong ago 
dead—souls of the children of the living—lost and lamented, and 
then fading from memory like sweet dreams? It may be so, and that 
when the great responsible gift of authorship is accounted for, your 
crown will be brighter than that bestowed upon philosophers and 


sages | 


8IR RICHARD STEELE. 


Ricuarp STEELE, the humorist, whose family on his 
father’s side were English, but he had an Irish mother, was 
born on the 12th of March, 1675, in Dublin, where his father 
held the office of private secretary to the first Duke of Ormond, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Mrs. Steele was a Miss Devereux, 
of the county of Wexford; and is described by her son, in the 
Tatler, No. 181, as “a very beautiful woman, and of a very 
noble spirit.” 

When in his fifth year, Steele had the misfortune to lose 
his father; and that his death sorely touched the affectionate 
boy was narrated by him in after-life, in the Tatler, No, 181, 
wherein he thas describes this loss as his earliest recollection 
and his earliest grief: 

“The first sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon the death of 
my father, at which time I was not quite five years of age; 
but was rather amazed at what all the house meant, than pos- 
sessed with a real understanding why nobody was willing to 

fats on situate : went ~~ rari beh his 
y, and my mother sat weeping alone by it. I had 
hattlod.we in my hand, and fell a besting the collin, and cals. 
uM 2 
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ing papa; for, I know not how, I had some slight idea that he 
was locked up there. My mother catched me in her arms, 
and, transported beyond all patience of the silent grief she 
was before in, she almost smothered me in her embrace, and 
told me in a flood of tears, ‘Papa could not hear me, and 
would play with me no more, for they were going to put him 
underground, whence he never would come to us again.’ She 
was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, and there was a 
dignity in her grief amidst all the wildness of her transport; 
which, methought, struck me with an instinct of sorrow, that, 
before I was sensible what it was to grieve, seized my very soul, 
and has made pity the weakness of my heart ever since.” 

The Duke of Ormond, the patron of Steele’s father, was one 
of the Governors of the old school of Charter-house, near 
Smithfield, where, as soon after his father’s death as he could 
be entered, Richard Steele was sent as gown-boy. Respecting 
him the following entries exist in the books of the Charter- 
house: “ Nov. 17th, 1684. Richard Steel, admitted for the 
Duke of Ormond ” (i.e. nominated by him); “aged 13 years, 
on 12th March last;” and ‘ Nov. Ist, 1689, Richard Steel 
askin to the University.”” (Here we see the name has not a 

al e.) 

Mr. Thackeray, who was himself educated upon this noble 
institution, has speculatively sketched Steele’s schoolboy life, 
as follows : 

I am afraid no good report could be given by his masters and ushers 
of that thick-set, sare faced. black-eyed, soft-hearted little Irish boy. 
He was very idle. He was whipped deservedly a great number of 
times. Though he had very good parts of his own, he got other 
boys to do his lessons for him, and only took just as inuch trouble as 
should enable him to scuffle through his exercises, and by good fortune 
escape the flogging-block. One hundred and fifty years after, I have 
myself inspected, but only as an amateur, that instrument of righteous 
torture still existing, and in occasional use, in a secluded private apart- 
ment of the old Charter-house Schaal; and have no doubt, it is the 
very ueelinndd Soy if not the ancient and interesting machine itself, at 
which r Dick Steele submitted himself to the tormentors. 

Besides being very kind, lazy, and good-natured, the boy went in- 
wariably into debt with the tart woman; ran out of bounds, and 
entered into pecuniary, or rather promissory, engagements with the 
pine. lollipop vendors and piemen-—exhibited an early fond- 
ness for drinking mum and sack, and borrowed from all his comrades 
who had money to lend.— Lecture on English Humorists. 


There is, however, presumptive evidence that Steele was not 
eo bad a boy as here surmised: ‘from his ready scholarship 
of after years, as well as from the kind expressions long inter- 
changed Letween him and its old head-master, Dr. Ellis, he may 
be assumed to have passed fairly through the school.” 

Steele’s great friend at the Charter-house was Joseph Addi- 
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son. This friendship of the two Carthusians was transplanted 
to the academic groves of Merton and Magdalen, at Oxford, 
where Steele passed three years: his companionship with Addi- 
son ripened into a memorable friendship; although Merton is 
not so popularly associated with Steele as is Magdalen with 
his brother essayist, in the famous “ Addison’s Walk.” 
Steele left Oxford with the love of ‘the whole society,” but 
without a degree, after writing a comedy, which, however, he 
burnt, upon a friend telling him it was not worth keeping. 

Steele, in the Tatler, thus glances at “ the select and well- 
taught spirits”? of Oxford: ‘“ ‘The magnificence of their palaces, 
the greatness of their revenues, the sweetness of their groves 
and retirements, seem equally adapted for the residence of 
princes and philosophers; and a familiarity with objects of 
splendour, as well as places of recess, prepare the inhabitants 
with an equanimity for their future fortunes, whether humble 
or illustrious. How was I pleased when I looked round at 
St. Mary’s, and could, in the faces of the ingenuous youth, 
see ministers of state, chancellors, bishops, and judges.” 

Again, in the forty-fifth Tatler, Steele publishes to the world 
that puppet-shows are permitted at Oxford ; and inserts a letter 
from a correspondent “ from mother Gourdon’s, at Headington, 
near Oxon,” complaining of Punch. 


GEORGE THE SECOND. 


Grorcs II., the only son of George I. and his queen Sophia 
Dorothea, was born at Hanover, in 1683. He was educated 
under the direction of his grandmother, but was nowise distin- 
guished for learning, nor in after-life felt or affected the least 
admiration for art, science, or literature. In his long reign, 
however, flourished in literature, Sherlock, Hoadley, Secker, 
Warburton, Leland, Thomson, Akenside, Home, Gray, Johnson, 
the two Wartons, Robertson, Hume, Fielding, and Smollet ; 
not to mention Swift, Pope, and Young, the survivors of a 
former age. Yet, this and the previous reign were a blank half 
century in the annals of the education of the people. 

At the close of the reign of George I]. was opened Fax 
British Museum, which may be eerce as one of the edu- 
cational institutions of the country. It has been the growth of 
a century, between the purchase of Montague House for the 
collection in 1753, and the completion of the new buildings. 
The Museum originated in a suggestion in the will of Sir Hans 
Sloane (d. 1755, offering his collection to parliament for 
20,0001., it having cost him 50,0001. The offer was gi ial 
and by an Act (26th George II.) were purchased all Sir Hans 
Sloane’s “library of books, drawings, manuscripts, printe, 
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medals, seals, cameos, and intaglios, precious stones, agates, 
jaspers, vessels of agate and jasper, crystals, mathematical in- 
struments, pictures,” &c. By the same Act was bought, for 
10,0002, the Harleian Library of MSS. (about 7,600 volumes 
of rolls, charters, &c.); to which were added the Cottonian 
Library of MSS. and the library of Major Arthur Edwards. 
By the same Act also was raised by lottery 100,000/., out of 
which the Sloane and Harleian collections were paid for ; 
10,2507. to Lord Halifax for Montague House, and 12,8731. for 
its repairs ; s fund being set apart for the payment of taxes and 
salaries of officers. Trustees were elected from persons of rank, 
station, and literary attainments; and the institution was 
named THe British Museum. To Montague House were 
removed the Harleian collection of MSS. in 1755; other col- 
lections in 1756; and the Museum was opened to the public 
January 15, 1759. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 


JONATHAN Swirt, Doctor of Divinity, and Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, was descended from the younger branch of 
the family of Swifts, in Yorkshire, which had been settled in 
that county for many years. His immediate ancestor was the 
Reverend ‘Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshire, 
and proprietor of a small estate in that neighbourhood. 

Jonathan Swift was born in a small house, in Hoey’s Court, 
Dublin, upon November 30, 1677. His infancy was marked 
by a singular chance. The nurse to whom he was committed 
was a native of Whitehaven, in Cumberland, to which town 
she was recalled, by the commands of a dying relation, from 
whom she expected a legacy. She actually stole away her 
charge, out of mere affection, and carried him to Whitehaven, 
where he resided three years; for his health was so delicate, 
that, rather than hazard a second voyage, his mother chose to 
fix his residence for atime with the female who had given such 
8 singular proof of her attachment. ‘The nurse was so 
of the child’s education, that when he returned to Dublin he 
was able to spell, and when five years old he could read any 
chapter of the Bible. 

e hoy Swift had to share the indigence of a mother whom 
he tenderly loved, and to subsist upon the appre afforded 
by his uncle Godwin. Born a posthumous child, and bred 
up as an object of charity, he early adopted the custom of 
observing his birthday, as a term, not of joy, but of sorrow, 
and of reading, when it annually recurred, the striking 
of red aah in which Job laments and execrates the day upon 
which it was ssid in his father’s house that a man child was 
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born. Meanwhile, his education proceeded apace. At the 
age of six years he was sent to the school of Kilkenny, 
endowed and maintained by the Ormond family, where he 
learned to say latino-anglicé, the words Mi duzx et amasti lus, 
the first germ of the numerous jeur d’esprit of that nature 
which passed between him and Dr. Sheridan during his 
declining years. 

When the old college of Kilkenny was about to be removed, 
amony the materials sold was a desk on which was cut out the 
name in full—JonaTHAN Swirt— doubtless, with Swift’s 
pocket-knife, and by Swift’s own hand. 

From Kilkenny, Jonathan was removed, at the age of 14, 
and admitted into Trinity College, Dublin, where, as appears 
from the book of the senior lecturers, he was received as & 
pensioner under the tuition of St. George Ashe, on 24th April, 
1682. The University studies of the period were mostly ill- 
suited to his genius. Logic, then deemed a principal object 
of learning, was in vain presented to his notice; for his di 
position altogether rejected the learned sophistry of other 
eee worthies now hardly known by name; nor could 

is tutor ever persuade him to read three pages in one of them, 
though some acquaintance with the commentators of Aristotle 
was absolutely necessary at passing examination for his de- 
es. Neither did he pay regular attention to other studies. 

e read and studied rather fur amusement, and to divert 
melancholy reflections, than with the zeal of acquiring know- 
ledge. But his reading, however desultory, must have been 
varied and extensive, since he is said to have already drawn a 
rough sketch of the Tale of a Tub, which he communicated to 
his friend Mr. Waryng. 

Swift’s uncle Godwin now died; but he found another 
patron in his uncle, Dryden William Swift, who gave the 
necessary support for his orphan nephew with more grace an 
apparent kindness, though he could not afford to increase the 
amount. He had a son Willoughby at sea, who sent home 
by a sailor as a present to his cousin Jonathan at College a 
large leathern purse of silver coin, which reached him as he 
was sitting one day in his room absolutely penniless ; he then 
resolved so to manage his scanty income as never again to ba 
reduced to extremity: and from his journals still existing, 
it is clear that he could have accounted for every penny 
of his expenditure, during any year of his life, from the 
time of his being at college, until the total decline of his 
faculties, 

Nevertheless, pleasure, as well as necessity, interfered with 
Swift’s studies, He neglected and affected to contemn the 
discipline of the college, and frequented taverns and cofie- 
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honses. He wantonly assailed the fellows of the University 
with satirical effusions. Still, no record of penal infliction 
oocurs, until a special grace for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred on him February 13, 1685-6: this was, in 
Trinity College, a discreditable intimation of scholastic insuffi- 
ciency. This probably added to Swift’s negligence. Between 
the periods of 14th November, 1685, and 8th October, 1687, 
he incurred no less than seventy penalties for non-attendance 
at chapel, for neglecting lectures, for being absent from the 
evening roll-call, and for town-haunting, or absence from col- 
lege without licence. At length these irregularities called 
forth a more solemn censure. 

Nevertheless, that spectal grace must. mean that Swift got 
his degree by interest or merit; and that there is nothing to 
warrant the assertion that he begged pardon on his knees; 
while “ that Swift had a scholarship appears from his remain- 
ing in Commons, and being, according to Dr. Barrett, sus- 
pended from Commons, by way of punishment, after gradu- 
ating, which could be no punishment at all to him if his 
Commons were not at the charge of the University.” 

Swift remained at college till 1688, when, on the aarp 
out of the war in Ireland, he bent his course to England, an 
travelled on foot to Leicester, where his mother had been 
residing for some time in a state of precarious dependence on 
her relations. one of whom was the wife of Sir William 
Temple, whose seat was at East Sheen, and subsequently at 
Moor Park. 

Young Swift now solicited the patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who hired him to read to him, and sometimes to 
be his amanuensis, at the rate of 20/. a year and his board. At 

, he was neither treated with confidence nor affection ; 
neither did Sir William favour him with his conversation, nor 
allow him to sit at table with him. ‘Temple, an accomplished 
statesman and polite scholar, could scarcely tolerate the irri- 
table habits and imperfect learning of the new inmate; but Sir 
William’s prejudices became gradually weaker as Swift’s care- 
less and idle habits were abandoned; he studied eight hours 
a day, and became useful to his patron as his private s ; 
and to this connection Swift owed his start and much of his 
success in life. 

Swift went to Oxford in 1692, and entered himself of Hart's 
Hall, for the da of taking his degree of MtA., to which 
he was admitted on the 5th of July in that year. He was 
much ‘ase with the civilities he met at Oxford, and pro- 
fesaed himself more obliged, in a few weeks, to strangers, 
ever he was, in seven years, to Dublin College. 


had already, (in 1691,) “written and burned, and 
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whiten again upon all manner of subjects, more than, perhaps, 
any man in England ;’’ and at Oxford he produced his first 
verses, (reserving only his claim to any of those contained in 
the Tripos of Jones.) It is a version of Horace, book ii. 
ode 18 :— 
“Tis true, my cottage, mean and low, 
N ot built for prandeur, but for ease, 


No ivory cornices can show, 
Nor ceilings rough with gold displays. 


No cedar beams for pomp and state, 
(To nature names confest unknown, ) 
Repose their great and precious weight 
n pillars of the Parian stone. 


Not dropt an accidental heir 
To some old kinless miser’s means ; 
No wealthy vassal's gifts I wear, 
Rich purple vests, and sweeping trains ; 


But virtue and a little sense, 
Have so endeared me to the great, 
That, thanks to bounteous Providence, 
Nor have, nor want I, an estate. 


Blest in my little Sabine field, 
Vi neither gods ahove implore, 
Nor, since in sneaking arts unskill’d, 
Hang on my wealthy friends for more,” &c. 


Swift attempted Pindaric Odes, but failed: he showed these 

ical exercises to Dryden, whose concise reply — “‘ Cousin 

piled you will never be a poet,” — he neither forgot nor par- 
oned. 


POPE’S SCHOOLS AND SBELF-TUITION, 


ALEXANDER Pope has been ably characterized by his latest 
biographer* to have followed closely and reverently in the foot- 
steps of Dryden, “copying his subjects, his manner and versi- 
fication, and adding to them original powers of wit, fancy, and 
tenderness, and a brilliancy, condensation, and correctness, 
which even his master did not reach, and which ‘still remain 
unsurpassed.” 

Pope was born in London, in the memorable year of the 
Revolution, 1688. His father carried on the business of a linen- 
merchant in Lombard-street ; he was ‘“‘an honest merchant, 
and dealt in Hollands wholesale,” as his widow informed Mr, 
Spence. The elder Pope was a Roman Catholic, and havi 
been successful in business, when the Revolution endang 
the lives and property of the sect to which he belonged, he 


* Mr. Robert Carruthers, in his Life of Pope. 2nd edit. 1857. 
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withdrew from trade and the city, first to Kensi n, and 
afterwards to Binfield, a skirt of Windsor Forest. e Pope 
dwelling, a little low house, has been transformed into a villa ; 
but the poet’s study has been preserved, with a cypress-tree on 
the lawn, said to have been planted by him. 

“From his infancy, Pope was considered a prodigy,” says Mr. Car- 
ruthers, ‘He had inherited from his father a crooked body, and from 
his mother a sickly constitution, perpetually subject to severe head- 
aches; hence great care and tenderness were required in his nurture. 
His faithful nurse, Neat Beach, lived to see him a great man; and 
when she died, in 1725, the poet erected a stone over her grave at 
Twickenham, to tell that Alexander Pope, whom she nursed in 
infancy, and affectionately attended for twenty-eight years, was grate- 
ful for her services. He had nearly lost his life when a child, from a 
wild cow, that threw him down, and with her horns wounded him in 
the throat. He charmed all the household by his gentleness and sensi- 
bility, and in consequence of the sweetness of his voice was called ‘ the 
Little Nightingale.’ He was taught his letters by an old aunt, and he 
taught himself to write by copying from printed books. This art he 
retained through life, and often practised with singular neatness and 
proficiency. .... His Jetters to Henry Cromwell, (the originals of 
which still exist,) his letters to ladies, and his inscriptions in books 
presented to his friends, are specimens of fine, clear, and scholar-like 
penmanship.” 

In his eighth year Pope was put under the tuition of the 
family priest, who taught him the accidence and first parts of 
grammar, by adopting the measure followed in the Jesuits’ 
schools of teaching the rudiments of Latin and Greek together. 
He then attended two little schools, at which he learned nothing. 
The first of these, Mr. Carruthers considers to have been the 
Roman Catholic seminary, at Twyford, on the river Loddon, 
near Binfield: here ‘ he wrote a lampoon upon his master for 
some faults he had discovered in him, so early bad he assumed 
the characters of critic and satirist!”” He was flogged for the 
offence, and his indulgent father removed him to a school kept 
by a Roman Catholic convert named Deane, who had a school, 
first, in Marylebone, and afterwards at Hyde Park Corner, at 
both which places Pope was under his charge. 

“f began writing verses of my own invention,” he says, “ farther 
back than I can well remember.” Ogilby's translation of Homer was 
one of the first large poems he read, and, in after-life, he spoke of the 
rapture it afforded him. “J was then about eight years old. This 
led me to Sandys's Ovid, which I liked extremely, and so I did a 
translation of a part of Statius by some td bad hand. When I was 
about twelve I wrote a kind of play, which I got to be acted by my 
schoolfellows. It was a number o hes from the Hiad, tacked 
together with verses of my awn.” Ru says, the part of Ajax was 
performed by the master's gardener.” 

Deane had been a Fellow of University College, O 
deprived, declared “non socius,” after the Revolution. W. 
says: “ Deane was a good tutor in the College;” Pope, that he 
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was a bad tutor out of it, for he nearly forgot under him what 
he had learnt before; since, on leaving school, he was only 
able, he says, to construe a little of ‘Tully’s Offices. 

Pope was better acquainted with Dryden than with Cicero, 
and his boyish admiration and curivsity led him to obtain a 
sight of the living poet. “I saw Mr. Dryden when I was 
twelve years of age. (This must have been in the last year 
of Dryden’s life.) I remember his face well, for I looked 
al Fe even then with veneration, and observed him very 
particularly.” Dr Johnson finely remarks: ‘‘ Who does not 
wish that Dryden could have known the value of the homage 
that was paid him, and foreseen the greatness of his young 
admirer?” 

“« My next period,” says Pope, “ was in Windsor Forest, where I sat 
down with an earnest desire of reading, and applied as constantly as 
I could to it fur some years. I was between twelve and thirteen when 
I went thither, and I continued in close pursuit of pleasure and lan- 

s till nineteen or twenty. Considering how very little I had 
when I came from school, I think I may be said to have taught myself 
Latin as well as French or Greek, and in all these my chief way of 
getting them was by transiation.” He afterwards said of himself, 

Bred up at home, full early I begun 
To read in Greek the wrath of Peleus’ son, 

This scheme of self-instruction in the language of Homer 
did not, however, perfectly succeed; and we agree with Mr. 
Carruthers, that Pope’s “case may be held to support the 
argument in favour of public schools; but at the same time it 
affords an animating example to the young student who has 
been denied the inestimable advantage of early academical train- 
ing and discipline.” . 

To vary the studies, Pope’s father used to set him to make 
verses, and he often sent him back to “new turn” them, as 
they were not “good rhymes.” The pupil, however, soon shot 
shead of his master. His Ode on Solitude was written before 
the age of twelve, his satirical piece on Elkanah Settle at 
the age of fourteen; and some of his translations, of nearly 
the same period, are skilfully polished in versification. ‘‘ Pope 
as a versifier was never a boy,” says Mr. Carruthers: “ he was 
born to refine our numbers, and to add the charm of finished 
elegance to our poetical literature, and he was ready for his 
mission at an age when most embryo poets are labouring at 
syntax, or struggling for expression.” 

Waller, Spenser, and Dryden were Pope’s favourite poets, 
and when a boy, he said he could distinguish the difference 
between softness and sweetness in their versification. The 
Eclogues of Virgil he thought the sweetest poems in the 
world, Pope tells us that a little after he was twelve he began 
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an epic poem, Alexander, Prince of Rhodes, which occupied him 
two years: the aim was to collect all the beauties of bird ber 
epic poets in one piece: he wrote four books toward it, of about 
a thousand verses each, and had the copy by him til] he burnt 
it. His next work was his Pastorals; and about this time he 
translated above a quarter of the Metamorphoses, part of 
Statius, and Tully’s piece De Senectute. Such were the early 
tastes and indefatigable application of Pope. None of his 
juvenile poems, however, were published before he was in hi 
twentieth year; and they are thought to have been first care- 
fully corrected. 

ope has himself told us that he “‘lisp’d in numbers.” The 
Ode to Solitude, he said, in a letter to Cromwell, was written 
when he was not twelve years old. Dodsley, however, who 
was intimate with and indebted to Pope, mentioned that he 
had seen several pieces of an earlier date, — and it is poeee that 
the following may have been one of them, although, accordin 
to the literal interpretation of the words of the poet prefixed, 
it must rank the second of his known works. The cop before 
us is in that beautiful print hand, with copying which Pope all 
his life occasionally amused himself.* 


PARAPHRASE on 
Thomas a Kempis ; L. 3, C, 2. 
Done by the Author at 12 years old. 


SPEAK, Gracious Lord, oh <r : thy Servant hears: 
For I’m thy Servant, and I'll still be so: 

Speak words of Comfort in my willing Ears; 
And since my Tongue is in thy praises slow, 

And since that thine all Rhetorick exceeds; 

Speak thou in words, but let me speak in deeds ! 


Nor speak alone, but give me grace to hear 
What thy calestial sweetness does impart ; 
Let it not stop when entred at the Ear, 
But sink, and take deep rooting in my heart. 
As the parch'd Earth drinks Rain (but grace afford) 
With such a Gust will 1 receive thy word. 


Nor with the Israelites shall I desire 
ue; heav'nly word by Moses to receive, 
Lest I should die; but Thou who didst inspire 
Moses himself, speak thou, that 1 may live. 
Rather with Samuel | beseech with tears 
Speak, gracious Lord, oh speak; thy Servant hears. 


cremate 








* From the Athenseum, No. 1394. 
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Moses indeed may say the words, but Thou 
Must give the Spirit, and the Life inspire ; 
Our Love to thee his fervent Breath may blow, 
But 'tis thyself alone can give the fire ; 
ou without them may’st speak aud profit too; 
t withqut thee, what could the Prophets do? 
They preach the Doctrine, but thou mak’st us do ’t ; 
y teach the misteries thou dost open lay; 
The trees they water, but thou giv'st the fruit; 
They to Salvation show the arduous way, 
But none but you can give us Strength to walk ; 
You give the Practise, they but give the Talk. 
Let them be Silent then ; and thou alone 
(My God) speak comfort to my ravish’d ears ; 
ete of my eyes, my Consolation, 
peak when thou wilt, for still thy Servant hears. 
What e’er thou speak'st, let this be understood : 
Thy greater Glory, and my greater Good! 


JOHN GAY AT BARNSTAPLE, 


Ture lively poet, whose charming Fables are the best we 
possess, was descended from an old Devonshire family, and 
was born at Barnstaple, in 1688, as proved by some MS. 
found in the secret drawer of an arm-chair which once belonged 
to the poet. He was educated at the grammar school of his 
native town, and had for his master one Mr. Luck, who 
probably fostered though he could not create in his pupil a 
taste for poetry, by a volume of Latin and English poems, 
which he published: before he retired from the mastership of 
the school. When Gay quitted it, his father being in reduced 
circumstances, the young poet was bound apprentice to a silk- 
mercer in the Strand, London; but he disliked this employ- 
ment, and obtained his discharge from his master. His joy at 
this change may be traced in the following passage from his 
Rural Sports, which he, in 1711, dedicated to Mr. Pope, and 
thus established an acquaintance which ripened into a lasting 
friendship : 

But I, who ne’er was blessed by Fortune’s hand, 
Nor brightened ploughshares in paternal land ; 
Long in the noisy town have been immured, 
Respired its smoke, and all its cares endured. 
Fatigued at last, a calm retreat I chose, ’ 
And soothed my harassed mind with sweet repose, 
Where fields, and shades, and the refreshing aime 
Inspire the sylvan song, and prompt my rhyme. 


Gay's Fables,* written in 1726, were designed for the special 
¢ The Fables of Gay were beautifully illustrated by William Harvey, 


in 1854, and published with a Memoir and Notes Octavius Freire 
Owen, M.A. F.8.A, 
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improvement of the young Duke of Cumberland; but the 
poet was meanly rewarded, and his fable of The Hare with 
ed Friends is, doubtless, drawn from Gay’s own experience. 
e was equally beloved by Swift and Pope: the former 
ran Gay his “dear friend ;’’ and the latter clmracterised 
as —a 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child. 


HOW EDMUND STONE TAUGHT HIMSELF MATHEMATICS. 


Strong was born about the year 1700; his father was gar- 
dener to the Duke of Argyle, who, walking one day in his 
garden, observed a Latin copy of Newton’s Principia lying on 
the grass, and thinking it had been brought from his own 
library, called some one to carry it back to its place. Upon 
this, Stone, who was then in his eighteenth year, claimed the 
book as his own. “ Yours!’ rephed the Duke; “do you 
understand geometry, Latin, and Newton?” “I know a little 
of them,” replied the young man. The Duke was surprised ; 
and, having a taste for the sciences, conversed with the young 
mathematician, and was astonished at the force, the accuracy, 
and the candour of his answers. ‘ But how,’ said the Duke, 
“‘came you by the knowledge of all these things?” Stone 
replied : “ A servant taught me ten years since to read. Does 
one need to know anything more than the twenty-four 
letters in order to learn everything else that one wishes?’ 
The Duke’s curiosity redoubled: he sat down on a bank, and 
oi hag a detail of the whole process by which he had become 
BO ed. 

“ first learned to read,” said Stone; “the masons were 
then at work upon your house. I approached them one day, 
and observed nats the architect used a rule and compasses, 
and that he made calculations. I inquired what might be the 
meaning and the use of these things, and I was informed that 
there was 8 science called arithmetic. I purchased a book of 
arithmetic, and I learned it. I was told there was another 
science called geometry; I bought the necessary books, and I 
learned geometry, By reading, ] found that there were good 
books of these two sciences in Latin; I] bought a dictionary. 
and J learned Latin. I understood also that there were 
books of the same kind in French ; I bought a dictionary, and 
T learned French. And this, my Lord, is what I have done; 
it seems to me that we may learn everything when we know 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet.’ 

Under the nage of the Duke of Argyle, Stone, some 
years published in London a Treatise on Mathe- 
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matical Instruments, and a Mathematical Dictionary, was 
chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society, and became a distin- 
guished man of science. 


JOHN WESLEY AT THE CHARTER-HOUSE AND OXFORD, 


Tux founder of the Methodists, John Wesley, was the 
second, or the second who grew up to manhood, of the sons 
of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, of Epworth, Lincolnshire, and 
was born there in (O.S.) 1703.* When in his sixth year, he 
nearly lost his life in a fire which consumed his father’s par- 
sonage ; and John remembered this providential deliverance 
through life with the deepest gratitude. In reference to it, he 
had a house in flames engraved as an emblem under one of 
his portraits, with these words for the motto, “Is not this a 
brand plucked out of the burning ?’’ Peculiar care was taken 
of his religious education by his mother, which, with the 
habitual and fervent piety of both his parents, and his own 
surprising preservation, at an age when he was perfectly 
capable of remembering all the circumstances, combined to 
foster in the child that disposition which afterwards developed 
itself with such force, and produced such important effects. 

At an early age John was sent to the Charter-house, where 
he suffered under the tyranny which the elder boys were 
mitted to exercise. The boys of the higher forms were then 
in the practice of taking their portion of meat from the younger 
ones, by the law of the strongest; and during great part of 
the time that Wesle seinained there, a small daily portion of 
bread was his on] ood. He strictly performed an injunction 
of his father’s, hat he should run round the Charter-house 
green three times every morning. Here, for his quietness, 
regularity, and application, he became a favourite with the 
master, Dr. Walker; and through life he retained so great a 
epee for the place, that on his annual visit to London, 
ae i it a custom to walk through the scene of his boy- 


* Samuel, the eldest son, was first under-master of Westminster 
School, afterwards head of a free-school at Tiverton. The third son, 
Charles, was at Westminster School, when an Irish gentleman, Garrett 
Wellesley (or Wesley), » of Dungannon, M.P., considering the hoy 
to be of his own family, offered to make him his heir if he would con- 
sent to go with him to Ireland. The young map, who was just chosen 
student of Christchurch from Westminster School, preferred his 

there to a life of dependence on a stranger; and the favour of his 
namesake was in consequence transferred, and his fortune bequeathed 
to , #econd son of Sir Henry Colley, who assumed the name of 
Wellesley, was afterwards Earl of Mornington, and was grandfather of 
the Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. 
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At the of seventeen, Wesley proceeded to Christchurch, 
Oxford. He had previously uired some knowledge of 
Hebrew under his brother Samuel’s tuition. At college he 
continued his studies with all ee: and was noticed there 
for his attainments, and especially for his skill in logic ; no man, 
indeed, was ever more dexterous in the art of reasoning. He 
was no inexpert versifier, and at one time seemed likely to have 
found his vent in poetry. When he was an under-graduate, 
his manners were free and cheerful ; and his active disposition 

isplayed itself in wit and vivacity. As, however, he was 
destined by the wishes of his family, and the situation which 
he held in the university, to become a candidate for orders, his 
ts directed his attention to the studies which concerned 
his profession, and more particularly to books of a devotional 
spirit. Among the works which he read in this preparation 
were the famous treatise De Imttatione Christi, ascribed to 
Thomas a Kempis ; but the impression which this writer failed 
to make, was produced by the work of a far more powerful 
intellect, and an imagination infinitely more fervent—Jeremy 
Taylor’s Rules of Holy Living and Dying. Wesley now got 
rid of all his acquaintances whose conversation he did not 
think likely to promote his spiritual improvement. In 1725, 
he was ordained ; and in the following spring was elected to a 
fellowship at Lincoln College. 

From this time Wesley began to keep a diary, in which he 
conveys a lively picture of himself; registering not only his 
proceedings, but his thoughts, his studies, and his remarks 
u men and books, and miscellaneous subjects, with a 
vivacity which characterised him to the last. e was next 
appointed Moderator of the Hay Disputations and Greek 
Lecturer. He now formed for himself a scheme of studies: 
Mondays and Tuesdays were allotted for the classics; Wed- 
nesdays to logic and ethics ; Thursdays to Hebrew and Arabic; 
Fridays to metaphysics and natural philosophy ; Saturdays to 
oratory and poetry, but chiefly to composition in those arts; 
and the Sabbath to divinity. It appears by his diary, also, 
that he gave great attention to mathematics. Full of business 
as he now was, he found time for writing by rising an hour 
earlier in the morning, and going into company an hour later 
in the evening. At the desire of his father, he next resided at 
Wroote, one of his livings; he officiated there for two years aa 
his curate, and obtained priesta’ orders. 

He now returned to take up his abode at Lincoln College, 
became a tutor there, and presided as Moderator at the Dis- 

ions. At this time a decided colour was given to Wesley’s 
iny, and the foundation laid of Methodism. During hi 
absence at Wroote, his younger brother, Charles, had drawn, 
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together in Oxford a small society of young men, of similar 
views, who received the sacrament weekly at St. Mary’s, and 
essembled daily in each other’s rooms, for the purpose of 
prayer and study. John was invited to join their party, and 

is superior age, though he too was very young, together with 
his station in the University, his character for learning, and 
above all, his being in priests’ orders, combined to give him 
the direction of the little brotherhood. Nothing was further 
from his thoughts, or theirs, than the idea of separation from 
the church: they were, indeed, completely high church in 
their principles and practice. John Wesley added a remark- 
able plainness of dress, and an unusual manner of wearing 
his long flaxen hair; and the name of Methodists, (a term not 
taken, as is generally supposed, from the ancient school of 
physicians so called, but from a religious sect among the 
puritans of the seventeenth century,) was the least offensive 
term applied to them. They were in no way molested by the 
sao authorities, either of the University or the Church of 

ngland ; but their character for unusual piety conciliated the 
goodwill of their ecclesiastical superiors till some of them 
excited opposition by doctrines decidedly at variance with the 
prevailing opinions of the church. 

We have now sketched the school and college life of John 
Wesley, unquestionably a man of very eminent talents and 
acquirements. 

His genius, naturally clear and vivid, had been developed and 
matured during his residence at Oxford, by an unremitting attention 
to the studies of the place. His industry and management of time 
few have equalled. He always rose, for about fifty years together, at 
four in the morning. He read even while on horseback; and during 
the latter part of his life, when his long journeys were made in a car- 
Tiage, he boasted that he had generally from ten to twelve hours in the 
day which he could devote to study and composition. Accordingly, 
besides the ancient languages, he was competently skilled in many of 
the tongues of madera Eurone, and his journals display throughout a 
remarkable and increasing familiarity with the general reading, the 
poetry, and the ephemeral productions of his day.—Abridged from tha 
Quarterly Review, No. 47. 


LORD MANSFIELD AT WESTMINSTER. 


* Or all the illustrious characters,” (says the Queen’s Scholars” 
Last,) “who have received their education at Westminster, 
there is perhaps none that holds out a brighter example for 
the imitation of youth than the accomplished lawyer and 
statesman, William Murray.” He was born at Perth in 1704; 
at the age of three, was removed: to London; and in 1719, 
was admitted a King’s Scholar at Westminster. Here he dis- 
tinguished » not so much in his poetry as in his other 

N 
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From his school-days, Pitt was subject to gout, which 
attacked him with increased violence at Oxford, and compelled 
him to quit the University without taking a degree. He then 
visited Panes and Italy, but returned not much benefited in 
health by his excursion. 

He chose for a profession the army, but soon after entered 
Parliament, and thus commenced his political career, which 
culminated in his becoming the most energetic and eloquent 
prime minister that ever swayed the destinies of England: and 
for his pre-eminent public services he received his peerage. 

No person, in his external appearance was ever more bounti- 
fully gifted by Nature for an orator than Lord Chatham. In 
his look and gesture grace and dignity were combined, but 
dignity presided; the hghtning of his eye was insufferable. 
His voice was both full and clear; his lowest whisper was 
distinctly heard; his middle tones were sweet, rich, and 
beautifully varied ; when he elevated his voice to ita highest 
pitch, the House was completely filled with the volume of the 
sound. The effect was awful, except when he wished to cheer 
and animate; he then had spirit-stirring notes, which were 
perfectly irresistible. Hle frequently rose on a sudden, from a 
very low toa very high key, but it seemed to be without effort. 
His diction was remarkably simple, but words were never 
chosen with greater care. He used to say that he had read 
twice, from beginning to end, Bailey’s Dictionary. 


DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD, BTOURBRIDGE, AND 
OXFORD, 


LicHPIELD, in Staffordshire, is scarcely less proud of Samuel 
Johnson, than is Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, of 
Shakspeare. In each town is shown the natal home and school 
of its genius; and though Johnson rests not, like Shaks ; 
in the church of his birthplace, the people of Lichfield have 
testified their veneration of their illustrious townaman by his 
statue, while Stratford boasts of no such memorial its 
master-mind. 

Samuel Johnson was born in 1709. His father was 8 book- 
seller and stationer, and lived in a house in the market-place 
at Lichfield, which remains to this day. Jobnson’s mother 
was a women of superior understanding and much piety, to 
which are ascribed the early impressions of religion which were 
made upon the mind of her son. When he was a child in 
petticoats, and had Jearned to read, Mrs. Johnson one morning 
put the Common Prayer-book into his hands, pointed to the 
eollect for the day, and said, “Sam, you must get this by 
heart.” She went up-stairs, but by the time she had reached 
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fully gifted by Nature for an orator than Lord Chatham. In 
his look and gesture grace and digmty were combined, but 
dignity presided; the lightning of his eye was insufferable. 
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OXFORD, 


LicHFI£LD, in Staffordshire, is scarcely less proud of Samuel 
Johnson, than is Stratford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, of 
Shakspeare. In each town is shown the natal home and school 
of its genius; and though Johnson rests not, like Shakspeare, 
in the church of his birthplace, the people of Lichfield have 
testified their veneration of their illustrious townsman by his 
statue, while Stratford boasts of no such memorial of its 
master-mind. 

Samuel Johnson was born in 1709. His father was a book- 
seller and stationer, and lived in a house in the market-place 
at Lichfield, which remains to this day. Johnson’s mother 
was a woman of superior understanding and much piety, to 
which are ascribed the early impressions of religion which were 
made upon the mind of her son. When he was a child in 
petticoats, and had Jearned to read, Mrs. Johnson one morning 
put the Common Prayer-book into his hands, pointed to the 
collect for the day, and said, “Sam, you must get this by 
heart.” She went up-stairs, but by the time she had reached 
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the second floor, she heard him following her. “ What’s the 
matter ?’’ said she. ‘I can say it,” he replied, and repeated 
it distinctly, though he could not have read it more than 
twice. 

Samuel was afflicted with the scrofula, or king’s evil; and 
his mother, by advice of a physician in Lichfield, took the 
child to London in the Lent of 1712, to be touched by Queen 
Anne, but the ceremony was ineffectual. Johnson was then 
only thirty months old; but he used to relate in after years, 
that they went in a stage coach, and returned in a wagon; and 
that the queen wore diamonds and a long black hood. 

He first learned to read of his mother, and her old maid 
Catherine, in whose lap he well remembered sitting, to hear the 
story of St. George and the Dragon. Dame Oliver, a widow, 
who kept a school for little children in Lichfield, was his next 
teacher, and said he was the best scholar she ever had. His 
next instructor in English was one ‘’Tom Brown,” who pub- 
lished a spelling-book, and dedicated it to “the Universe.” 
At the age of 10, he began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, 
under-master of Lichfield grammar-school ; in two years 
Johnson rose to be under the care of Mr. Hunter, the head- 
master, who, he relates, was ‘“ wrongheaded and severe,” and 
used to beat the boys unmercifully, to save them, as he said, 
from the gallows; but Johnson was sensible that he owed 
much to this gentleman, and invariably expressed his oe 
tion of enforcing instruction by the rod. Under Mr. Hunter, 
Johnson made good progress ; he seemed to learn (says one of 
his schoolfellows) by intuition; for though indolence and pro- 
crastination were inherent in his constitution, whenever he 
made an exertion he did more than any one else; and he was 
never corrected at school, but for talking and diverting other 
boys from their business. His favourites received very liberal 
assistance from him; and three of his juvenile associates used 
to come in the morning, and carry him to school. One in the 
middle stooped, while 5 ohnson sat upon his back, and one on 
each side supported him; and thus he was borne triumphant, 
At school he was uncommonly inquisitive; and he never forgot 
anything that he had either heard or read. In consequence 
of his defective sight, he did not join the other boys in their 

nusements. His only diversion was in winter, when he was 

ad of being drawn upon the ice by one of his companions 
refooted, Ae pulled bit along by a garter tied round his 
iiddle; no very easy operation, as he was remarkably large. 

Dr. Percy, editor of the Reliques of Ancient Podity, slates 

| Johnson, at this period, was immoderately fond of reading 

“noes of chivalry; and he attributed to such extra 
~~ that unsettled turn of mind which prevented his ever 
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fixing in any profession. From his earliest years he loved 
ry, but hardly ever read any poem to the end ; he perused 
hakspeare at a period so early, that the speech of the ghost 
in Hamlet terrified him when alone. One day, imagining that 
his brother had hid some apples behind a large folio in his 
father’s shop, Samuel linibed up to search for them: there 
were no apples; but the large tio proved to be Petrarch, 
whom he had seen mentioned in some preface as one of the 
restorers of learning: his curiosity was excited — he sat down, 
and read a great part of the book. 

Johnson was next removed to the school of Stourbridge, 
‘Worcestershire, where he did not derive much benefit, but 
acted as an assistant to the master, in teaching the younger 
boys. He subsequently discriminated his progress at the two 

ar-schools thus: “at one I learned much in the school, 

t little from the master; in the other I learned much from 
the master, but little in the school.”” At Stourbridge he was 
admitted into the best company of the place; he remained 
little more than a year, and then returned home, to learn his 
father’s business; but he lacked application. He, however, 
read much in a desultory way, as he afterwards told Boswell, 
his biographer: ‘all literature, sir; all ancient writers, all 
manly; though but little Greek, only some Anacreon and 
Hesiod; but in this irregular manner I had looked into a great 
many books which were not commonly known at the universi- 
ties, where they seldom read any books but what are put into 
their hands by their tutors; so that when I came to Oxford, 
Dr. Adams, now Master of Pembroke College, told me I was 
ci best qualified for the University he had ever known come 
there.” 

Johnson had already given several proofs of his poetical 
genius, both in his school exercises and other occasional com- 
positions, of which Boswell quotes specimens. 

In 1728, Johnson, being then in his nineteenth year, was 
entered as 8 commoner at Pembroke College: his father accom- 
panied him, and introduced him to his tutor as a good scholar, 
and a poet who wrote Latin verses; Johnson behaved modestly, 
and sat silent; till, upon something which occurred in the 
course of conversation, he suddenly rtruck in, and quoted 
Macrobius; and thus he gave the first impression of that more 
extensive reading in hich he had indulged himself. Johnson 
describes his tutor as ‘a very worthy man, but a very heavy 
man.” Upon occasion of being fined for non-attendancé, he 
said to the tutor, “Sir, you have scored me twopence for non- 
attendance at a lecture not worth a penny.” Nevertheless, 
Johnson attended his tutor’s lectures, and also the lectures in 
the college very regularly. At his request he transinted Pope's 
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Measiah into Latin verse, as a Christmas exercise, with un- 
common rapidity and ability; and it obtained for him not 
only the applause of his college and university, but of Pope 
himself, Bet: is said to have remarked: “The writer of this 
poem will leave it a question with posterity, whether his or 
Tine be the original.” 

Johnson’s line of reading at Oxford, and during the vaca- 
tions, cannot be traced. He told Boswell that what he read 
solidly at the university was Greek ; not the Grecian historians, 
but Homer and Euripides, and now and then a little epigram ; 
that the study of which he was most fond was metaphysics, 
but that he had not read much even in that way. It 1s, how- 
éver, certain both from his writings and conversation, his 
reading was very extensive. He appears, at various times, to 
have pladued a methodical course of study. ‘“‘ Like pci 
he had a peculiar faculty in seizing at once what was valuable 
in any book, without reading it through. He wrote at all 
times impatiently and in a hurry: he wrote his first exercise 
at college twice over, but never took that trouble with any 
other composition, and his best works were ‘struck off in a 
heat with rapid exertion.’ From his being short-sighted, 
writing was inconvenient to him; therefore, he never com- 
mitted a foul draft to paper, but revolved the subject in his 
mind, and turned and formed every period, till he had brought 
the whole to the highest correctness and the most perfect 
arrangement-—-when he wrote it; and his uncommonly re- 
tentive memory enabled him to deliver a whole essay, properly 
finished, whenever it was called for.” 

Johnson was a great favourite with his college companions ; 
and he might vuften be seen lounging at the gate of Pembroke 
rena ae a circle of students, whom he was entertaining 
with his wit, and keeping from their studies, if not spiritin 
them to rebellion against the college discipline. The secret o 
this seeming levity and insubordination will be stated best in 
Johnson’s own words: “I was mad and violent. It was 
bitterness which they mistook for frolic. I was miserably 
poor, and I thought to fight my way by my literature and my 
wit ; so I disregarded all power and all authority.’ Johnson 
did not form any close intimacies with his fellow-collegians, 
though he loved Pembroke to the last. He boasted of the 
many eminent men who had been educated there, and how 
many poets had been Pembroke men, adding, “ Sir, we were a 
nest of pinging birds.” But, Johnson’s university education, 
through his scanty supply of funds from home, and the short- 
comings of a friend, was left uncompleted; and he personally 

college without a degree, December 12, 1729, though his 
same vemained on the books till October 3, 1731, 
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Whatever instruction Johnson received from his mother in 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity, does not appear to 
have been followed up; and it was not until his going to 
Oxford that he became a sincerely pious man. When at the 
University, he took up the Nonjuror Law’s Serious Call to a 
Holy Life, and was so affected and convinced by its contents, 
that from this time religion was the predominant object of his 
thoughts and affections. 

But he returned to Lichfield from the University with 
gloomy prospects. In 1731], he made an unsuccessful effort to 

rocure the appointment of usher in the grammarschool of 
Stourbridge, where he had been partly educated. In the 
summer following he obtained a situation in the school of 
Market Boswort), Leicestershire, to which he went on foot: 
the employment was, however, irksome to him, and he soon 
quitted it. Soon after this he went to Birmingham, and 
undertook, for the first bookseller established there, a trans- 
lation and abridgment of a Voyage to Abyssinia, by Lobo, a 
Portuguese Jesuit, for which he received five guineas ! 

Johnson now returned to Lichfield, and in 1736 married 
Mrs. Porter, a widow, with whom he opened a private academy, 
at Edial Hall, near Lichfield; but the establishment did not 
succeed; he had only three pupils, two of whom were David 
Garrick and his brother. Meanwhile he was storing his mind, 
and employed on his tragedy of Irene. Next year, accom- 

ied by Garrick, he repaired to London, to try his fortune 
in “‘that great field of genius and exertion.” 

At Lichfield, the house in which Johnson was born is inces- 
santly visited by pilgrims from all parts of the world. Opposite 
is the statue of the Doctor, its pedestal sculptured with bas- 
reliefs of incidents in his life; and near a footpath in the town 
is a willow, from a shoot of the tree planted by Johnson’s hands. 
These are trifling memorials compared with the works which 
his genius, learning, and understanding produced in the service 
of religion and virtue, and which have led even his most 
grudging critic to prunounce Jolinson to have been “both a 
great and a good man.” 


HOW JAMES FERGUSON TAUGHT HIMSELF THE CLASSICS 
AND ASTRONOMY. 


Ferouson has been characterized as literally his own in- 
structor in the very elements of knowledge ; without the assis- 
tance either of books or a living teacher. He was born in 
1710, in Banffshire, where his father was a day-labourer, but 
religious and honest. He taught his children to read and 
write, as they reached the proper age; but James was too 
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impatient to wait till his regular turn came, and after listenin 
to his father teaching his elder brother, he would get hol 
of the book, and try hard to master the lesson which he 
had thus heard gone over; and, ashamed to let his father 
know what he was about, he used to apply to an old woman to 
solve his difficulties. In this way he learned to read tolerably 
well before his father suspected that he knew his letters. 
When about seven or eight years of age, Ferguson, seeing 
that to raise the fallen roof of his cottage, his father applied to 
it a beam, resting on a prop, in the manner of a lever, the 
oung philosopher, by experiment with models which he made 
y a simple turning lathe and a little knife, actually discovered 
two of the most important eleinentary truths in mechanics — 
the lever, and the shel and axle; and he afterwards hit upon 
other discoveries, without either book or teacher to assist him. 
While tending sheep in the fields, he used to make models of 
mills, spinning-wheels, &c.; and at night, he used to lie down 
on his eee in the fields, observing the heavenly bodies. “I 
used to stretch,” says he, “a thread with small beads on it, at 
arm’s length between my eye and the stars; sliding the beads 
upon it till they hid such and such stars from my eye, in order 
to take their apparent distances from one another; and then 
laying the thread down on a paper, | marked the stars thereon 
by the beads.” His master encouraged him in these and similar 
pursuits; and, says Ferguson, “often took the threshing 
flail out of my hands, and worked himself, while I sat by him 
in the barn, busy with my compasses, ruler, and pen.” He also 
tells us how he made an artificial globe from a description in 
Gordon’s Geographical Grammar ; a wooden clock, with the 
neck of a broken bottle for the bell; and a timepiece or watch 
moved by a spring of whalebone. After many years he came 
to London, became a popular lecturer on astronomy, and had 
George III., then a boy, among his auditors: Ferguson was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and wrote several works 
valuable for the simplicity and ingenuity of their elucidations. 


LAURENCE STERNE. 


Laurence Sterne was one of those few authors who 
have anticipated the labours of the biographer, and left to the 
world what they desired should be known of their family and 
their life; in a slight sketch, addressed to his daughter. 

“Roger Sterne,”* (says this narative,) “ grandson to Archbi 
Sterner Lieutenant is Handaside’s eo odinee married to yeas 
Hebert, widow of a captain of a good family. Her family name was 





* Mr, Sterne was descended from a family of that name in Suffolk, 
one of which settled in Nottinghamshire, 
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(I believe) Nuttle ;—though upon recollection, that was the name of 
her father-in-law, who was a noted sutler in Flandera, in Queen Anne’s 
wars, where my father married his wife's daughter, which was in Sep- 
tember 25, 1711, old style. The family (if any left) live now at 
Clonmel, in the south of Ireland; at which town eo born, Novem- 
ber 24, 1713, a few days after my mother arrived from Dunkirk. 
birthday was ominous to my poor father, who was, the day of our arri 
with many other brave officers, broke, and sent adrift into the wide 
world, with a wife and two children ;—the elder of which was Mary. 
The regiment in which my father served being broke, he left Ireland 
as soon as I was able to be carried, with the rest of his family, and came 
to the family-seat at Elvington, near York, where his mother lived. 
She was daughter to Sir Roger shh es and an heiress, There we 
sojourned for about ten months, when the regiment was established, and 
our household decamped with bag and baggage for Dublin. We em- 
barked, and had all been cast away by a most violent storm ; but through 
the intercessions of my mother, the captain was prevailed upon to turn 
back into Wales, where we stayed a month, and at length got into 
Dublin, and travelled by land to Wicklow: where my father for 
some weeks given us over for lost. We lived in the barracks at Wicklow 
one year — (one thousand seven hundred and twenty); from thence we 
decamped to stay half'a year with Mr. Featherston, a clergyman, about 
seven miles from Wicklow ; who, being a relation of my mother’s, in- 
Vited us to his parsonage at Animo. It was in this parish, during our 
stay, that I had that wonderful escape in falling through a mill-race 
whilst the mill was going, and of being taken up unhurt; the story is 
incredible, but known for truth in all that part of Ireland, where hun- 
dreds of the common people flocked to see me. From hence we followed 
the regiment to Dublin, where we Jay in the barracks a year. In this 
year (one thousand seven hundred and twenty-one) I learnt to write, 
&c. The regiment ordered in twenty-two to Carrickfergus, in the 
north of Ireland. We all decamped; but got no further than ita 
heda; thence ordered to Mullengar, forty miles west, where, by Provi- 
dence, we stumbled upun a kind relation, a collateral descendant from 
Archbishop Sterne, who took us all to his castle, and kindly entertained 
us for a year, and sent us to the regiment to Carrickfergus, loaded 
with kindnesses, &c. A most rueful and tedious journey had we all {in 
March) to Carrickfergus, where we arrived in six or seven days, e 
autumn of that year, or the spring afterwards, (I forgot which,) my 
father got leave of his colonel to fix me at schoul,— which he did near 
Halifax, with an able master; with whom I stayed some time, till, by 
God’s care of me, my counsin Sterne, of Elvington, became a father 
to me, and sent me to the university, &. My poor father died in 
March, 1731. I remained at Halifax till about the latter end of that 
year, and cannot omit mentioning this anecdote of myself and school- 
master: —He had the ceiling of the school-room new whitewashed ; 
the ladder remained there I, one unluck day, mounted it, and wrote 
with s brush, in large capital letters, LAU. STERNE, for which the 
usher severely whipped me. My master was very much hurt at this, 
and said, before me, that never should that name be effaced, for I 

a boy of genius, and he was sure I should come to preferment. 
expression made me forget the stripes I had received.” 

n the year thirty-two his cousin sent him to Jesus Coleg. Cam- 
bridge ; matriculated in 1735; was admitted to the of 
B.A. in 17386; and M.A. 1740. He then went to en 
got him the living of Sutton, which he held twenty years. | 
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para obtained the curacy of Coxwould, where he wrote his Tristram 


To this narrative we shall only add a few circumstances. 
The Archbishop of York, referred to as great-grandfather of 
the author, was Dr. Richard Sterne, who died in June, 1683. 
The family came from Suffolk to Nottinghamshire, and are 
described by Guillam as bearing Or a cheveron, between three 
crosses flory sable. The crest is that Starling proper, which 
might incur the censure of a zealous herald. It is a pun upon 
Estourneau, the French for a starling, as approaching to 
the proper name Sterne. This may be termed canting, in the 
armorial language, but the pen of Yorick has rendered it 
immortal. 


WILLIAM, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 


TH18 accomplished prince was the son of Anne, second 
daughter of James II., and afterwards Queen of England; 
and Prince George, brother of Christian V., King of Denmark. 
The Duke was born at Hampton Court, on the 24th of July, 
1689. The life of so young a prince, (says Mr. Lysons,) 
cannot be expected to contain much more than a detail of 
the amusements and pursuits of his childhood. They were 
principally of a military cast. Ata very early age, he formed 
a regiment of boys, chiefly from Kensington, who seem to 
have been on constant duty at Campden House, which the 
eee hired in 1691, and occupied for about five years; and 

built here, for the amusement of her little son, a theatre 
for puppets. 

e was placed under the care of the Earl of Marlborough, 
and of Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. When King William gave 
him into the hands of the former, “Teach him to be what you 
are,’” (said the King,) “and my nephew cannot want accom- 
plishments.” Bishop Burnet has left an interesting character 
of this young and amiable prince : 

“IT had been intrusted with his education now for ten years, and 
he had made an amazing progress. I had read over the psalm ser- 
vices and gospels with him, and had explained things that fell in my 
way very copiously, and was often surprised at the questions he put 
to me, and at the reflections he made: he came to understand thi 
relating to religion, beyond imagination: I went through g phy 
so often with him, that he knew all the maps very particularly; I ex- 

lained to him the furms of government in every country, with the 

nterests and trade of that country, and what was both good and bad 
in it. TI acquainted him with all the great revolutions that had been 
in the world, and gave him a copious account of the Greek and Roman 
Histories, and of Plutarch’s Lives. The last thing I explained to him 
was the Gothic constitution, and the beneficiary and feudal laws: I 
talked of these things at different times, and near three hours a day; 
this was both easy and delightful to him.” 
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The king ordered five of his chief ministers to come once & 
quarter and examine the pec arens the prince had made. They 
seemed amazed both at his knowledge and the good under- 
standing that appeared in him: he hada wonderful memory, 
and a very good judgment. He had gone through muc. 
weakness and some years of il) health. At his birth-day, when 
he was eleven years old, he caught cold by overheating bimself 
in dancing, which brought on a malignant fever, and he died 
on the fourth day of his illness, to the great grief of all who 
were concerned in him. His royal mother attended him durin 
his sickness, with great affection, and with a grave composed- 
ness that amazed all who witnessed it: she bore his death 
with resignation and piety. 

The following lines were written by Mr. Shippen, (the friend 
of Bishop Atterbury,) upon the premature death of this young 
prince : 

So by the course of the revolving spheres, 

Whene'er a new discovered star appears, 

Astronomers with pleasure and amaze, 

Upon the infant luminary gaze. 

They tind their heaven's enlarged, and wait from thence, 
Some blest, some more than common influence; 


But suddenly, alas! the tleeting hyhe, 
Retiring, leaves their hopes invelved in endless night. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE.—THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 


ANNE, the second daughter of James, Duke of York, hy his 
wife Anne Hyde, was born at St. James's, in 1665. Her edu- 
cation was intrusted to Dr. Henry Compton, (subsequently 
Bishop of Oxford and of London,) and she was by him firmly 
grounded in the principles of Protestantism. 

The reign of Queen Anne (1702 to 1714) was as distin- 
guished for literature as fur arms; but, although her adminis- 
trators numbered among them eminent scholars, her own 
tastes and opinions had little share in calling forth the literary 
genius and talent which have led to her reign being styled the 
Augustan Era of English Literature —on account of its oe 

resemblance in intellectual opulence to the reign of the 
mperor Augustus. ‘This opinion has not been entirely 
followed or confirmed in the present day. Anne’s reign pro- 
duced Addison, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Pope, Prior, Steele, and 
Swift — writers of a high degree of excellence in their particular 
walks, but scarcely to be compared with the great poets of the 
reign of Elizabeth, or with a fovw other illustrious names of a 
succeeding generation, such as Milton and Dryden. Yet, 
Addison and Stecle invented or introduced among us the 
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periodical essay, a species of writing which has never been 
surpassed, or on the whole equalled, by any one of their many 
followers. Who can describe the lightness, variety, and 
urbanity of these delightful papers — the delicate imagination 
and exquisite humour of Addison, or the vivacity, warm- 
heartedness, and perfectly generous nature of Steele ? 

This was the age of the Examiners, Spectators, Tatlers, and 
Guardians, which gave us the first examples of a style possess- 
ing all the best qualities desirable in a vehicle of general 
amusement and instruction; vasy and familiar without coarse- 
ness, animated without extravagance, polished without un- 
natural labour, and from its flexibility adapted to all the 
varieties of the gay and the serious. 

Next to Addison is Arbuthnot, a writer of sound English, 

ointed wit, and polished humour. Congreve is our most 
Prilliant writer of comedy. Pope wrote the poetry of artificial 
life with a perfection never since attained ; and in the hands 
of Swift, (the most powerful and original prose-writer of the 
period,) satire was carried to its utmost pitch of excellence ;* 
whilst Prior, in his graceful and fluent versification, reflected 
the lively illustration and colloquial humour of his master, 
Horace. Prior’s patron, St. John Lord Bolingbroke, (one of 
Anne’s ministry,) was so distinguished a scholar, that even 
his most familiar conversations, it is said, would bear printing 
without correction; for he was one of the most brilliant 
orators and talkers of his time. It is lamentable to add, that 
Bolingbroke from early life had cast off belief in revelation, 
Fortunately, his works are now but little read. 

Harley, Earl of Oxford, the favourite minister of Queen 
Anne, was not only a great encourager of learning, but the 
greatest book-collector of his time; and his curious books and 
manuscripts form the neuclus of the Harleian library, now one 
of the richest treasures of the British Museum. 


LORD CAMDEN AT ETON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Cares Pratt, Lord Camden, the profound jurist and 
enlightened statesman, was born of good family, in 1714, at 


* Arbuthnot, Pope, and Swift, in 1714, engaged to write together a 
satire on the abuse of human learning in every branch; but the design 
was not carried out, and great was the loss to polite letters. “ Ar. 
buthnot was skilled in everything which related to science; Pope 
was a master of the fine arts; and Swift excelled in the know 

of the world. Wit they had all in equal measure; and this ao large, 
that no perhaps, ever produced three men on whom nature 
had more bountifully bestowed it, or art had brought it to higher 
on, 
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at Colhampton, in Devonshire. His father, Sir John Pratt, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in George the First’s reign, 
died when his son Charles was ten years old; soon after, 
was sent to Eton, and elected on the foundation. He pursued 
his classical studies with great diligence. Here he was a 
bosom friend of William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham: 
this friendship did not cease with their college days, for Pratt 
owed to Pitt his first legal promotion, his introduction to poli- 
tical life, and his Chancellorship ; and in return, Lord Camden 
proved ‘‘ a tower of strength ” to Chatham in his constitutional 
campaigns. 

Pratt left Eton for King’s College, Cambridge, in 1731: here 
‘“‘he read with genius ;”’ his favourite authors being Livy and 
Claudian. He had been, when a hittle child, destined hy his 
father for the bar; he had entered at the Inner Temple before 
he went to Cambridge; and at the university, as the best basis 
for legal excellence, he studied the English history and con- 
stitution, the science of jurisprudence, and the masterpieces 
of Greece and Rome. Having taken his degree, in 1735, he 
el for London, and was called to the bar in 
1738. 


SHENSTONE’S “SCHOOLMISTRESS.”” 


Wituray SHENSTONE, “the poet of the Leasowes,” was 
born upon that estate, at Hales-Owen, Shropshire, in 1714. 
He learned to read at what is termed a dame-school, and his 
venerable teacher has been immortalized in his poem of “The 
Schoolmistress.”” He soon received such delight from books, 
that he was always calling for fresh entertainment, and ex- 

that when any of the family went to market, anew book 
should be brought to him, which, when it came, was in fond- 
ness carried to bed, and laid by him. It is related that when 
his request had been neglected, his mother nepped up a piece 
of wood of the same form, and pacified him forthe night. As 
he grew older, he went for a time to the grammar-school at 
Hales-Owen, and was afterwards placed with an eminent 
schoolmaster at Solihull, where he distinguished himself by 
the quickness of his progress. He was next sent to Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where he continued his name in the book 
ten years, but took no degree. At Oxford, in 1737, he pub- 
lished his first work, a small poetical miscellany, without his 
name. In 1740, appeared his Judgment of Hercules; and in 
two years s his pleasing poem, in the stanza of Spen- 
ser, entitled the Schoolmistress, “so delightfully quaint and 
ludicrous, yet true to nature, that it has all the force and vivid- 
ness of a painting by Teniers or Wilkie.” The cottage of the 
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dame was long — as a picturesque memorial of the 
poet. How vividly has he portrayed the teacher of a bygone 
age in these stanzas ! 


In every village marked with little spire, 
Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells in lowly shed and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name ; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame: 
They grievous sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame; 
And ofttimes on vagaries idly bent, 

For unkempt hair, or task unconned, are sorely shent. 


And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree, 

Which learning near her little dome did stowe ; 

Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 

Though now so wide its waving branches flow, 

And work the simple vassals mickle wo; 

For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew, 

But their limbs shuddered, and their pulse beat low; 

And as they looked, they found their horror grew, 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view. 


Near to this dome is found a patch so green, 

On which the tribe their gambols do display ; 

And at the door imprisoning board is seen, 

Lest weakly wights of smaller size should stray ; 

Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day |! 

The noises intermixed, which fence resound, 

Do learning’s little tenement betray ; 

Where sits the dame disguised in look profound, 
And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around. 


Her cap far whiter than the driven snow, 

Emblem right meet of decency does yield: 

Her apron, dyed in grain, as blue, I trow, 

As is the harebell that adorns the field ; 

And, in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 

Tway birchen sprays; with anxious fear entwined, 

With dark distrust, and said repentance filled ; 

And stedfast hate, and sharp affliction joined, . 
And fury uncontrolled, and chastisement unkind, 

* » ® * ® ® * 

Yet, nursed with skill, what dazzling fruits appear ! 

Even now sagacious foresight points to show 

A little bench of headless bishops here, 

And there a chancellor in embryo, 

Or bard sublime, if bard may e’er be so, 

As Milton, Shakspeare,—names that ne’er shall die! 

Though now he crawl along the ground so low, 

Nor weeting how the Muse should soar so high, 
Wisheth, poor starveling elf, his paper kite may fly.* 





* This stanza is thought to have suggested to Gray the fine reflection 
in his Elegy — 
‘Some mute inglorious Milton here may reat,” &c. 
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Shenstone wrote also some graceful letters and essays; and 
showed much taste in embellishing the Leasowes. He died, 
here, in the prime of life, in 1763. 


GRAY AT ETON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuomas Gray, of all English poets, the most finished 
artist, was born in Cornhill, in 1716, and was the only one of 
twelve children who survived the period of infancy. His father 
was a money-scrivener, and of harsh and violent disposition, 
whose wife was forced to separate from him; and to the ex- 
ertions of this excellent woman, as partner with her sister in 
a millinery business, the poet owed the advantages of a learned 
education, towards which his father had refused all assistance, 
He was sent to be educated at Eton, where a maternal uncle, 
named Antrobus, was one of the assistant-masters. He re- 
mained here six years, and made himself a good classic; he 
Was an intimate associate of the accomplished Richard West, 
this being one of the most interesting school-friendships on 
record. West went to Oxford, whence be thus wrote to 
Gray : 

“You use me very cruelly: you have sent me but one letter since 
J have been at Oxford, and that too agreeable not to make me sen- 
sible how great my loss is in not having more. Next to seeing you is 
the pleasure of seeing your handwriting; next to vers you is the 
pleasure of hearing from you. Heally and sincerely, I wonder at 

ou, that you thought it not worth while to answer my last letter, 
hope this will have better success in behalf of your quondam 
schoolfellow; in behalf of one who has walked haat in hand with 
you, like the two children in the wood, 
Thro’ many a flow’ry path and shelly grot, 
Where learning lull’d her in her private* maze. 
The very thought, yuu see, tips my pen with poetry, and brings Eton 
to my view.” 

Another of Gray’s associates at Eton was Horace Walpole ; 
they removed together to Cambridge ; Gray resided at Peter- 
house from 1735 to 1738, when he left without a degree. The 
spirit of Jacobitism and its concomitant hard drinking, which 
thei iled at Cambridge, ill suited the taste of Gray; nor 
did the uncommon proficiency he had made at Eton hold first 
rank, for he complains of college impertinences, and the endur- 
ance of lectures, daily and hourly. “ Must I into meta- 

hysics?”’ asks Gray. “‘ Alas, | cannot see in the dark ; natare 
not furnished me with the optics of a cat. Must I pore 
upon mathematics? Alas, I cannot see in too much light; I 


* This expression prettily distinguishes thelr studies when out of 
the publie school, which would, naturally, at their age, be vague 
and tory, Mason. 
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am no eagle. It is very possible that two and two make four, 
but I would not give four farthings to demonstrate this ever so 
clearly ; and if these be the profits of life, give me the amuse- 
ments of it.” Yet Gray subsequently much regretted that he 
had never applied his mind to the study of mathematics; and 
once, rather late in life, had an intention to undertake it. His 
time at Cambridge was devoted to classics, modern languages, 
and poetry; and a few Latin poems and English translations 
were made by him at this period. In “the agonies of leaving 
college,” he complains of “the dust, the old boxes, the bed- 
steads, and tutors,”’ that were about his ears. “1 am coming 
away,” he says, “all so fast, and leaving behind me without 
the least remorse, all the beauties of Stourbridge Fair. Its 
white bears may roar, its apes may wring their hands, and 
crocodiles cry their eyes out, all’s one for that; I shall not 
once visit them, nor so much as take my leave.” 


In a letter to Mr. West, he says: “I learn Italian like any dragon, 
and in two months am got through the 16th Book of Tasso, whom I 
hold in great admiration; I want you to learn too, that I may know 
your opinion of him; nothing can be easier than that language to any 
one who knows Latin and French already, and there are few so copious 
and expressive.” In the same letter he tells him, “that his college 
has set him a versifying on a public occasion, (viz., those verses which 
are called Tripos,) on the theme of Luna est habitabilis.” The 
is to be found in the Musa Etonenses, (vol. ii. p.107.).... His 
hexameters are, as far as modern ones can be, after the manner of 
Virgil. They move in the succession of his pauses, and close with 
his elisions.”——Mason. 


In 1739, Gray accompanied Horace Walpole on a tour through 
France and Italy; but, as they could not agree, the former 
returned to England in 1741. He next went to Cambridge, 
to take his degree in Civil Law. He now devoted himself to 
the classics, and at the same time cultivated his muse. At 
Cambridge he was considered an unduly fastidious man, and 
the practical jokes and “incivilities ” played off upon him by 
his fellow-inmates at Peterhouse, one of which was a false 
alarm of fire, through which he descended from his window to 
‘the ground by a rope— was the cause of his migrating to 
Pembroke Hall. He subsequently obtained the professorship 
of Modern History in the University. He seually passed the 
summer with his mother at Stoke, near Eton, in which pic- 
turesque locality he composed his two most celebrated 
-—the Ode on a Distant rig oh of Eton College, and hia 
Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. In the Ode, he 
exclaims with filial fervour to the College where he had spent 
six years of his life as a boy : ‘ 


Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, : 
, That eraa the watery glade, 
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Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade ; 
And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights, th’ expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way : 

Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
ull many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
he paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 

The captive linnet which enthral f 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed,* 

Or urge the flying ball ? 


Gray continued to reside at Cambridge, (it is considered) prin- 
eipally on account of the valuable libraries of the University—~ 
for he was one of the greatest readers, though the most sparing 
of writers. While at dinner one day in the College-hall, he 
was taken ill, and after six days’ suffering, he expired July 30, 
1771: he was buried, according to his desire, by the side of 
his mother, at Stoke. Gray was a profound as well as elegant 
scholar; “he attained the highest degree of splendour of which 
poetical style seems to be capable; he is the only modern Eng- 
lish writer, whose Latin verses deserve general notice; in his 
letters he has shown the descriptive powers of a poet; in new 
combinations of generally familiar words he was eminently 
happy; and he was the most learned poet since Milton.” (Sir 
James Mackintosh.) Gray was also an excellent botanist, zoolo- 
gist, and antiquary. 

The accomplished Earl of Carlisle, who has elegantly com- 
memorated the genius of this poet, feeling the identification 
which his celebrated Ode gives to his muse with the miem 
of Eton, has presented to the College a bust of Gray, whi 

been added to the collection of the busts of other worthies 
in the Upper School-room. 


* “To chase the hoop’s elusive speed, "MS, 
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HOW BRINDLEY TAUGHT HIMSELF THE RUDIMENTS OF 
MECHANICS. 


JamMEs Brinpey, the sagacious engineer, was born in 
Derbyshire, in 1716, and was employed when a boy in field 
labour. His father, who had reduced himself to extreme 
poverty by his dissipated habits, allowed his son to grow up 
without any education; and to the end of his life this great 

enius was barely able to read, and could write little more than 

is own name. At the i of 17, he apprenticed himself to a 
millwright at Macclesfield, a few miles from his native place. 
He was sadly neglected by his master, who frequently left him 
for whole weeks together, to execute works concerning whieh 
he had not given him any instruction. These works Brindley 
finished in his own way, greatly to the surprise of his master, 
who was often astonished at the improvements his apprentice 
from time to time introduced into the millwright business. 
He rose to be the greatest engineer of his day, not only in 
mill machinery, but in drainage works, and the improvement 
of our inland navigation by canals. It was when being exa- 
mined before a Committee of the House of Commons, and being 
asked for what object rivers were created, he gave the ready 
answer, “To feed navigable canals.” 

Brindley’s designs were the resources of his own mind 
alone. hen he was beset with any difficulty, he secluded 
himself, and worked out unaided the means of accomplishing 
his schemes. Sometimes he lay in bed for two or three days ; 
but when he arose, he proceeded at once to carry his plans into 
effect, without the help of drawings or models. 


HORACE WALPQLE. 


Tus ingenious author,— for despite the littleness of his 
character, his success in a certain style of writing is indisput- 
able,— was the son of Sir Robert Walpole, that celebrated 
minister who held the reins of government under two succes- 
sive monarchs, with a grasp so firm and uncontrolled, that his 
poe seemed entwined with the nights of the Brunswick 

ily. Horace was born in Arlington-street, Piccadilly, on 
September 24, 1717, O.S. 

f his childhood he relates the following in his “ Remi- 
niscences of the Courts of George the First and Second: ” 
“‘ As I was the youngest by eleven years of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
children by his first wife, and was extremely weak and deli 
and as my two sisters died of consumption, the supposed neoces- 

ry care of me, (and I have overheard persons saying ‘that 
child cannot possibly live,’) so engrossed the attention of my 

02 
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mother, that compassion and tenderness soon became extreme 
fondness; and as the infinite good nature of my father never 
thwarted any of his children, he suffered me to be too much 
indulged, and permitted her to gratify the first vehement incli- 
nation that ever I expressed — to long to see the King. This 
childish oaprice was so strong, that my mother solicited the 
Duchess of Kendal to obtain for me the honour of kissing His 
Majesty’s (George I.,) hand, before he set out for Hanover. 
4 favour so unusual to be asked for a boy of ten years oid, 
was still too slight to be refused to the wife of the First Minis- 
ter for her darling child ; yet not being proper to be made a pre- 
cedent, it was settled to be in private and at night. Accordingly, 
the night but one before the king began his last journey, my 
mother carried me at ten at night to the apartments of the 
Countess of Walsingham, on the ground floor, towards the 
garden at St. James’s. Notice being given that the King was 
come down to supper, Lady Walsingham took me alone into 
the ante-room, where we found the King and the Duchess 
of Kendal. I knelt down and kissed his hand. He said a 
few words to me, and my conductress led me back to my 
mother.” Many years after this, Walpole had the person of 
the King as perfect in his memory as if he had seen him but 
yesterday. It was that of an elderly man, rather pale, and 
exactly like that of his pictures and coins: not tall; of an 
aspect rather good than august; with a dark periwig, a plain 
coat, waistcoat, and breeches of snuff-coloured cloth, with 
stockings of the same colour, and a blue riband over all. We 
have quoted this anecdote of the boy Horace to show how 
characteristic it was of the mind of the man. 

At eight years of age Horace was sent with his cousins, the 
four younger sons of Lord Townshend, and with a tutor, 
Edward Weston, one of the sons of Stephen, Bishop of Exeter; 
and continued there some months. Thenextsummer Walpole 
had the same education at Twickenham; and the intervenin 
winter he went every day to study under Mr. Weston, at Lor 
Townshend's. 

In 1727, Horace was sent to Eton school, where Mr. Henry 
Bland, son of Dr. Henry Bland,* master of the school, was 
his tutor. Here he formed a school-boy acquaintance with the 
poet Gray, of which we have just spoken. 

Walpole was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, May 13, 1731; his 
father intending him for the law, but he never went thither, 
not caring for the profession. 

The incident at Bt. James’s appears to have had a strange 
effect upon the little Horace; for in his “ Reminiscences” he 

* Dr. Henry Bland’s Latin version of Cato’s soliloquy was honoured 
by insertion in the Spectator, No. 628. 
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thus refers to it; “My childish loyalty, and the condescension 
in gratifying it, i suppose, causes that contributed, very 
soon afterwards, to make me shed a flood of tears for that 
sovereign’s death, when, with the other scholars at Eton 
College, I walked in procession to the proclamation of the 
successor; and which fionen I think they partly fell because 
I imagined it became the son of a prime minister to be more 
concerned than other boys) were no doubt imputed by many 
of the spectators who were politicians, to fear of my father’s 
most probable fall, but of which I had not the smallest con- 
ception, nor should have met with any more concern than [ 
did when it really arrived in the year 1742.” 

Horace left Eton in 1734, and in the following spring went 
to King’s College, Cambridge. “ My public tutor,” he writes, 
“was Mr. John Smith; my private, Mr. Austey; afterwards 
Mr. John Whalley was my tutor. I went to lectures in civil 
law to Dr. Dickens, of Trinity Hall; to mathematical lectures 
to blind Professor Saunderson, for a short time; afterwards 
Mr. Trevigar read lectures to me in mathematics and philo- 
sophy. I heard Dr. Battie’s anatomical lectures. had 
learned French at Eton. I learnt Italian at Cambridge, of 
Signor Piazza. At home I learnt to dance and fence; and to 
draw of Bernard Lens, master to the Duke of Cumberland, 
and the Princesses Mary and Louisa.” In his Anecdotes of 
Painting, Walpole bears testimony to the virtues and integrity 
of Lens, and his excellence as an artist. 

In 1736, Walpole wrote a copy of Latin verses, published in 
the Gratutatio Acad. Cantab., on the marriage of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. Horace did not leave Cambridge till 1739, 
when he set out on his travels with his friend Gray, who had 
come from Eton to the university. He first went to Paris, 
and thence to Rheims, and passing by Geneva, went by Lyons, 
to Turin, over the Alps, and from thence to Genoa, Parma, 
Placentia, Modena, Bologna, and Florence. The two friends 
however, disagreed. 

At Reggio arose an unfortunate dispute, which ended in their 
sudden separation; and of this dispute and separation Mr. Walpole 
was afterwards content to bear the blame. He represents, as the 
cause of the quarrel, that Gray was “too serious a companion” for 
him. “Gray,” he says, “was for antiquities, &c., while I was for 
perpetual balls and plays; the fault was mine.” The difference of 
fn ig here mentioned has been already hinted at, and had . 
bably, for a considerable time, been preparing the mind of 
pare for the crisis of a rupture, Walpole was vain, and had early 

een accustomed to flattery; Gray was no courtier, and might, én 
his part, have betrayed something of discontent at being so lon 
dependent, in his’own movements, on those of another. But for 
information on the immediate cause of this quarrel, we are indebted 
to Mr. Mitford, who states, on what would claim to be considered 
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good authority, that Mr. Walpole, eupeee Gray of having spoken 
of him to his friends in England, clandestinely opened a letter 
of his, and resealed it—an injury which Mr. Gray very properly 
resented. Ifanything could add to the meanness of such an action, 
it was the cowardly manner in which it is slurred over in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s general acknowledgment of blame, and that, too, as though he 
thought the world, judging by its own maxims, would readily acquit 
bim,—( Life and Works of Gray, vol. i.) 

The youthful vivacity, and perhaps the aristocratic assump- 
tion of Walpole, did not agree with the somewhat formal 
opinions and habits of the professed man of letters. However, 
they were afterwards reconciled, and continued friends until 
ve death. 

ay tek after parting with Gray, went to Venice with 
other friends, and then returned to England, obtained a seat 
in Parliament, and entered public life as the son of a prime 
minister as powerful as England had known for more than a 
century. When the father occupied such a situation, his sons 
had necessarily their full share of that court which is usually 
paid to the near connexions of those who have the patronage 
of the state at their disposal. To the feeling of importance 
inseparable from the object of such attention, was added the 
early habit of connecting and associating the interest of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and even the domestic affairs of his family, 
with the parties in the Royal Family of England, and with the 
changes in the public affairs of Europe. It is not therefore 
wonderful, that the turn of Horace Walpole’s mind, which 
was naturally tinged with the love of pedigree, and a value for 
family honours, should have been strengthened in that bias by 
the above circumstance. If Mr. Walpole ever founded hopes 
of raising himself to political eminence, and turning his family 
yl pee to advantage in his career, the termination of his 
father’s power as a minister, and the personal change with 
which he felt it attended, disgusted him with active life, and 
sa consigned him to literary retirement. 
he subjects of Horace Walpole’s studies were, in a great 
measure, dictated by his habits of thinking and feeling, operat- 
ing upon an animated imagination and a mind acute, active, 
netrating, and fraught with a great variety of miscellaneous 
owledge. Travelling had formed his taste for the fine arts ; 
but his early predilection in favour of birth and rank connected 
even those peanphes of study with that of Gothic history and 
antiquities. His Anecdotes of Painting and Engraving evince 
many marks of his favourite pursuits; but his Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, and his Historic Doubts, we owe 
entirely to his pursuits as an antiquary and genealogist. The 
Historic Doubts are an acute and curious example how minute 
antiquarian research may shake our faith in the facts most 
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pointedly averred by general history. It may here be sufficient 
to state that the Historic Doubts expose the misrepresentations 
of Richard III., an inquiry which has been considerably ex- 
tended since Walpole’s time.* His Castle of Otranto is written 
in pure and correct English of the earlier and more classical 
standard. 

Lord Macaulay, who is very hard upon the foibles of Horace 
Walpole, says of his literary reputation : 


His Letters are generally considered to be his best performances, 
and we think so with reason. He loved letter-writing, and had 
evidently studied it as an art. Whether he bestowed much labour on 
the composition of his Letters, it is impossible to judge from in- 
ternal evidence. There are passages which seem perfectly unstudied. 
But the appearance of ease may be the effect of labour. There are 
passages which have a very artificial air. But they may have been 

roduced without effort by a mind of which the natural ingenuity 

d been improved into morbid quickness by constant exercise. We 
are never sure that we see him as he was. We are never sure that 
what appears to be nature is not disguised art. We are never sure 
that what appears to be art is not merely habit, which has become 
second nature. . . It is impossible to deny that Walpole’s writings 
have real merit, and merit of a very rare, though not of a very 
high, kind. No man who has written so much 1s so seldom tire- 
some. 


WILLIAM COLLINS AT WINCHESTER AND OXFORD. 


Wiiutiam CoLusns, whose odes exhibit vast powers of 
poetry, and who is inferior to no English poet of the 18th cen- 
tury, except Gray, was born at Chichester, in 1721.¢ His 
father was a hatter, and at the time of the poet’s birth, mayor 
of Chichester. He was sent, when very young, to the pre- 
bendal school there, an ancient institution founded by Bisho 
Storey, in the reign of Edward IV.; here also were educate 
Selden, Bishop Juxon, and Hurdis. Collins was early designed 
by his parents for the church. He was removed from Chi- 
chester, and admitted a scholar on the foundation of Winchester 
College in 1733. 


* There is not, in the literature of the present day, a more strikin 
feature than the correction of the malversations of History, an 
especially of English History, which Walpole may almost be said to 
have commenced in his Historic Doubts. 

t Collins, in his “Ode to Pity,” alludes to his “native plains,” 
which are bounded by the South Downs, and to the sm river 
Arun, one of the streams of Sussex, near which Otway also was born: 

But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old Tlissns' distant side ? 
Deserted stream and mute | 
While Arun, too, has heard thy strains, 
And Echo ’midst my native plains 
Been soothed by Pity's lute. 
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In this venerable institution —- where the scholars on the foundation 
wear the dress prescribed by the rules of the founder, in which re- 
joicings over a holiday are sung in ancient Latin verse, and terms and 
phrases long fallen into disuse without its walls, are still the current 
talk of healthy boys,— Collins remained seven years. The master was 
then Dr. Burton, a name that will long be associated with the college. 
Among Collins’s schoolfellows were William Whitehead and Joseph 
Warton, the poets, and Hampton, afterwards translator of Polybius.— 
Life, by Mr. Moy Thomas, prefixed to new edition of Collins's Poetical 

Works. 1858." 

About September, 1733, Lord Peterborough paid a visit to 
Winchester College, with Pope, who proposed a subject for a 
poem. Collins was then too young to contest the prizes, which 
were carried off by Whitehead and Hampton; but he must 
have seen Pope on that occasion. Johnson speaks of verses 
published five years later as those by which Collins “ first 
courted the notice of the public;” but he appears to have made 
verses as early as Pope. He is said at twelve years old to have 
written a poem “Qn the Battle of the School-books,” at 
Winchester, probably suggested by Swift’s satire, of which the 
line — 


“ And every Gradus flapped his leathern wing” — 


was afterwards remembered. 

At Winchester, when about seventeen years old, Collins 
wrote his Persian Eclogues, after reading that volume of 
Salmon’s Modern History which describes Persia. In January, 
1733, some lines, by Collins, appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; and in October of that year, the Editor inserted » 
Sonnet from Collins, together with some verses of Joseph 
Warton, and another schoolfellow at Winchester, which came, 
he tells us, ‘““in one letter;’’ and in the next number of the 
Magazine appeared a criticism on the above three poems, 
written by Dr. Johnson, then toiling in poverty and obscurity, 
for Cave: he gives the palm to Collins’s Sonnet. 

On March 21, 1740, Collins was formally admitted a com- 
moner of Queen’s College; but he did not go to Oxford until 
some time afterwards. In the summer of the same year, 
Collins was elected at Winchester, and placed first on the roll 
for admission in the succeeding year to New College, Oxford ; 
but no vacancy occurred —a rare misfortune, — which, how~ 
ever, had befallen the poet Young some years before. 

Next year, Collins was admitted a Demy of Magdalen 
College, where he continued to devote himself to poetry. 
Langhorne states that he was at this time distinguished for 


* Aldine Poets, Published by Bell and Daldy. This edition has 
at pe of Collins at the age of fourteen, from a drawing: no 
er portrait of him is known to exist. 
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nius and indolence, and that the few exercises which he could 
induced to write bore evident marks of both qualities. 
Among his college acquaintances were Hampton and Gilbert 
White, and his constant friends the two Wartons. On No- 
vember 18, 1743, Collins took the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 
he quitted the college at some time before the July election in 
1744. He obtained a curacy, but soon gave up all views in 
the church, and preferred the precarious profession of a man of 
letters. His irresolution soon led him into difficulttes. But 
his studies were extensive, and his scholarship great. His 
Odes have always been the favourite of poets; and they won 
for him the praises he prized most. He enjoyed the friendship 
and affection of Johnson; and the intimacy of Thompson, 
But the latter part of his short life must be remembered with 
pity and sadness: he languished for some years under depres- 
sion of mind, and was for a time bereft of reason. He died in 
1756, at Chichester, and is buried in the cathedral, where a 
monument, by Flaxman, has been erected to his memory. The 
poet is represented reading an English Testament, such as at 
one period he invariably travelled with; it is referred to in the 
inscription on the tablet by the poet Hayley and Mr, John 
Sargent : 
Who joined pure faith to strong poetic powers; 
Who, in reviving reason’s lucid hours, 


Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest, 
And rightly deemed the book of God the best. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Tus illustrious “founder of the British School of Paint- 
ing” was born at Plympton, an ancient town of Devonshire, 
about five miles from Plymouth, on the [6th of July, 
1723. He was the seventh of either ten or eleven children. 
His father, grandfather, and two uncles, were all in Holy 
Orders. His father is described in the Plympton baptismal 
register, as “clerk and schoolmaster,” and was master of the 
grammar-school of the town. Although possessed of a high 
character for learning, he appears to have been ill-fitted for the 
office of schoolmaster ; od fare his death, it is said, that the 
number of his scholars was literally reduced to one. The room 
in which Joshua Reynolds was born had until recently on the 
wall a portrait drawn with a finger dipped in ink, showing an 
air of the painter’s later works. 

The young Joshua entered early the grammar-school at 
Plympton. Beneath the school-room is an open arcade or 
cloister, forming a play-ground for the scholars in wet weather. 
This cloister was the subject of one of Reynolds’s juvenile per- 
formances with the pencil, which ecrited the astonishment of 
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his father. Northcote relates that young Reynolds had acc 
dentally read the Jesuits’ P tive when he was not more than 
ight years old, a proof of his capacity and active curiosity. 
e, moreover, attempted to apply the rules of that treatise in 
a drawing which he made of his father’s school, a building well 
suited to his purpose, as it stood upon pillars. On showing it 
to his father, who was merely a man of letters, he exclaimed, 
“ How this exemplifies what the author of the Perspective as- 
serts in his preface, that by observing the rules laid down in 
his book, a man may do wonders, for this is wonderful.” The 
drawing is carefully preserved, with three nicely executed pen- 
and-ink sketches ; one a perspective drawing on the back of a 
Latin exercise, ‘‘ De labore,’’ on which his father, the school- 
master, has written “‘ This is drawn by Joshua in school, out 
of ave idleness ;”’ yet, to what perfection did that idleness 
] 


Another of these drawings is the interior of a bookroom, or 
library, apparently copied trom a small engraving, with all the 
minuteness and delicacy of Callot. The third is the drawing 
of a fish, also done with a pen, and inscribed, apparently by 
Joshua’s father, “ copied from nature.” 

Sir Joshua related to Malone that the Perspective happened 
to lie in the parlour window in the house of his father. He 
made himself, at eight years old, so completely master of this 
book, that he never hi occasion to study any other work on 
the subject, and the knowledge of perspective then acquired 
served him ever after. Reynolds also told Malone that his 
first lessons in drawing were copying some light drawings made 
by two of his sisters, who had a turn for art; he afterwards 
eagerly copied such prints as he met with among his father’s 
books, particularly those which were given in the translation 
of Plutarch’s Lives, published by Dryden. But his princi 
fund of initiation was Jacob Catt’s Book of Embiems, which his 
great grandmother by his father’s side, a Dutchwoman, had 
brought with her from Holland. 

The father seems to have strangely neglected the education 
of his son. Itis true that the boy, like Hogarth before him, 
was inspired by Richardson’s Treatise on Painting to make 

rivate drawings rather than public exercises in school; and 

is biographer, Northcote, reluctantly admits Reynolds’s de- 
ficiency in classical attainments; adding that “the mass of 
general knowledge by which he was distinguished was the 
result of much studious application in his riper years.” From 
his friends, Burke and Johnson, Reynolds undoubtedly learnt 
much to supply the deficiencies of his early education. 

Mrs. Jameson says of the early influence which Richardson’s 
Treatise exercised upon the mind of Reynolds: “ it appears to 
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pencil in his hand, copyi rints out of books, who, at the same 
time, had mastered Pye Teowits? Perspective, would have been. 
@ painter in any case; but the perusal of Richardson’s book, 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen, elevated and directed his boyish 
enthusiasm; it made him the painter which he afterwards 
became. He closed it, he says, with the conviction that Raphael 
was the greatest man who had ever existed. But this was 
nothing compared withthe aspirations of a still higher kind 
produced by the same striking book. It is impossible, I think, 
to look back upon the whole tenor of Sir Joshua’s life, with- 
out a perception of the excellent moral influence its perusal 
left upon his mind and character. The lofty claims which 
Richardson set forth in behalf of painting as an art; the union 
of knowledge and virtue with creative genius ; of high qualities 
with great attainments which he requires‘in the artist ; seem to 
have made an ineffaceable impression on the thoughtful, dream- 
ing boy, and to have produced, or at least developed, that 
singular union of self-respect and pride in his art, with modesty 
said humility, which distinguished him throughout life.” 


LORD CLIVE--HIS DARING BOYHOOD. 


Rosert Cutve the founder of the British empire in India, 
was born in 1726, at Styche, near Market Drayton, in Shrop- 
shire, where his family had been settled since the twelfth century. 


Some lineaments of the character of the man, (says Lord Macau- 
lay,) were early discerned in the child. There remain letters written 
by his relations when he was in his seventh year; and from these 
letters it appears that, even at that early age, his strong will and his 
flery passions, sustained by a constitutional intrepidity which some- 
times seemed hardly compatible with soundness of mind, had begun 
to cause great uneasiness to his family. ‘ Fighting,” says one of his 
uncles, ‘to which he is out of measure addicted, gives his temper such 
®& fierceness and imperiousness, that he flies out on every trifling 
occasion.” The old people in the neighbourhood still remember to 
have heard from their parents how Bob Clive climbed to the top of the 
lofty steeple of Market Drayton, and with what terror the inhabitants 
saw him seated on a stone spout near the summit. They also relate 
how he formed all the idle lads of the town into a kind of predatory 
army, and compelled the shopkeepers to submit to a tribute of apples 
and halfpence, in consideration of which he guaranteed the security 
of their windows. He was sent from school to school, making very 
little progress in his learning, and gaining for himself everywhere the 
character of an exceedingly naughty boy. One of his masters, it is 
said, was 8agacious enough to prophecy that the idle lad would make a 
great figure in the world. But the general opinion seems to have been 
that poor Robert was a dunce, if not a reprobate. His family ex- 
pected nothing good from such slender parts and such a headstrong 
temper. It is not strange, therefore, that they gladly accepted for him, 
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when he was in his eighteenth year, a writership in the service of 
the East India Company, and shipped him off to make a fortune, 
or die of fever at Madras. 

Clive arrived at Madras in 1744, where his situation was 
most painful; his pay was small, he was wretchedly lodged, 
and his shy and haughty disposition withheld him from intro- 
ducing himself to strangers. The climate affected his health 
and spirits, and his duties were ill-suited to his ardent and 
daring character. ‘‘ He pined for his home, and in his letters 
to his relations erpreieed his feelings in language softer and 
more pensive than we should have expected from the wayward- 
ness of his boyhood, or from the inflexible sternness of his 
later years. ‘I have not enjoyed,’ says he, ‘one happy day 
since I left my native country ;’ and again, ‘I must confess at 
intervals, when I think of my dear native England, it affects me 
nN @ very particular manner.’” Clive, however, found one 
Bolace. “The Governor of Madras possessed a good library, and 
esate Clive to have access to it: he devoted much of his 
eisure to reading, and acquired at this time almost all the 
knowledge of books that he ever possessed. As a boy he had 
been too idle, as a man he had become too busy for literary 
pursuits. 

His career of prosperity and glory, of wounded honour and 
bodily affliction, has been vividly drawn by Lord Macaulay, 
who considers him entitled to an honourable place in the esti- 
mation of posterity. From his first visit to India, dates the 
renown of the English arms in the East; from his second 
visit, the political ascendancy of the English in that country ; 
and from his third visit, the purity of the administration of 
our eastern empire, which, since this was written, the wicked 
ingratitude of revolt has done so much to endanger. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Tuts admirable writer, who highly adorned whatever sphere 
of literature he appeared in, was born at Pallismore, in Kilkenny 
county, on the 10th of November, 1728, three years earlier than 
the date on his monument in Westminster Abbey. His father, 
the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, when Oliver was in his second 
year, succeeded to the living of Kilkenny- West, in Westmeath ; 
and the family removed to Lissoy, where they occupied a farm 
of seventy acres on the skirts of that pretty see 

This was the earliest scene of Goldsmith’s boyhood, the little 
world whence he drew many of those pictures, rural and domestic, 
whimsical and touching, which abound throughout his works. 
Lissoy is confidently stated to have been the original of his 
“ Auburn” in the Deserted Village; his father’s establishment 
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3 mixture of farm and parsonage, furnished hints, it is said, for 
the rural economy of his Vicar of Wakefield ; aud his father, 
himself, with his learned simplicity, his guileless wisdom, his 
amiable piety, and utter ignorance of the world, has been ex- 
uisitely portrayed in the worthy Dr. Primrose. In the Deserted 
tllage we have this picture of his father and his father’s 
fireside : 
‘‘ His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain; 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and show'd how fields were won; 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began.” 


The boy’s education began when he was three years of age: 
@ young woman in his father’s house, and afterwards known as 
Elizabeth Delap, and schoolmistress of Lissoy, first put a book 
(doubtless a hornbook) into Goldsmith’s hands. He did not 
much profit by it; for, although she was proud of having 
taught the child his first letters, and boasted of it at the age of 
neds when Goldsmith had been thirteen years in his grave,— 
she also confessed, ‘‘ Never was so dull a boy: he seemed im- 
penetrably stupid.” 

At six years of age he passed into the hands of the village 
schoolmaster, one Thomas Byrne, who had been educated for 
a pedagogue, but had enlisted in the army, served abroad during 
the wars of Queen Anne’s time, and risen to the rank of quar- 
termaster of a regiment in Spain. At the return of peace, he 
sat down to teach the young of Lissoy reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and something more, according to the sketch of him 
in the Deserted Village. He had a host of traveller’s tales — 
about ghosts, banshees, and fairies. He had a disposition to 
dabble in poetry, and this likewise was caught by his pupil. 
Before he was eight years old, Goldsmith had contracted a 
habit of scribbling verses on small scraps of paper, which, in a 
little while, he would throw into the fire: a few, however, were 
rescued, and his mother read them with a mother’s delight, 
and saw at once that her son was a genius and a poet. From 
that time she beset her husband with solicitations to give 
antl an education suitable to his talents, and she suc- 
eorued, 
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He was next sent to the Rev. Mr. Griffin’s superior school 
at Elphin, in Roscommon; and at the house of an uncle John, 
at Ballyoughter, in the neighbourhood of Elphin, he was 
lodged and boarded. This removal to a sew school was un- 
fortunate: he was considered “a stupid, heavy, blockhead, 
little better than a fool, whom every one made fun of.” Lord 
Macaulay says :— 


His stature was small, and his limbs ill put together. Among boys 
little tenderness is shown to personal defects; and the ridicule ex- 
cited by poor Oliver’s appearance was heightened by a peculiar sim- 

licity and a disposition to blunder, which he retained to the last. 

e became the common butt of boys and masters, was pointed at 
ag a mee in the playground, and flogged as a dunce in the school- 
room. hen he had risen to eminence, those who had once derided 
him ransacked their memory for the events of his early years, and 
recited repartees and couplets which had dropped from him, and 
which, though little noticed at the time, were supposed, a quarter 
of a century later, to indicate the powers which produced the Vicar of 
Wakefield and the Deserted Village. 


A playful repartee led to Oliver’s being removed to a school 
of a higher order, and the confirmation of his mother’s opinion 
of his genius. Some young folks had assembled at his uncle’s 
to dance. One of the company, named Cummings, played on 
the violin. In the course of the evening, Oliver undertook a 
hornpipe. His short and clumsy figure, and his face pitted 
and discoloured with the small-pox, led the musician to dub 
him his little Aisop. Goldsmith was nettled by the jest, and, 
stopping short in the hornpipe, exclaimed : 


‘* Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, 
See Aisop dancing, and his monkey playing.” 


The repartee was thought wonderful for a boy of nine years 
old, and Oliver became forthwith the bright genius of the 
family. The greater part, however, was borne by his uncle, 
the Rev. Thomas Contarine, descended from the noble family 
of the Contarini, of Venice. This worthy man had been the 
college companion of Bishop Berkeley, and was possessed of 
moderate means, holding the living of Carrick-on-Shannon : 
he had married the sister of Goldsmith’s father, and had taken 
little Oliver into favour from his cea he now undertook 
the expense of his scholastic education ; he was sent first to a 
school at Athlone, kept by the Rev. Mr. Campbell; and in 
two years to one at Edgeworthstown, under the superinten- 
dence of the Rev. Patrick Hughes. Even here he was indolent 
and careless rather than dull; he inclined towards the Latin 
poets and historians ; relished Ovid and Horace, and delighted 
in Livy and Tacitus. But he was mischievous, and was once 
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detected in robbing an orchard, for which he narrowly escaped 
the severest punishment. 

In his seventeenth year, Oliver went up to Trinity College, 
Dublin; but his father was no longer able to place him there 
as @ pensioner, as he had done his eldest son Henry; he was 
obliged, therefore, to enter him as a sizar or poor scholar. 
He was lodged in one of the top rooms adjoining the library 
of the building, numbered 35, where his name might long be 
seen, scratched by himself upon the glass; the pane has been 
removed, and is now inclosed in a frame, and deposited in the 
manuscript room of the College Library. 

A student of this class is taught and boarded gratuitously, 
and has to pay but a very small sum for his room: in return 
for his advantages he has to render himself useful in a variety 
of ways. In Trinity College, in Goldsmith’s time, several 
menial offices were exacted from the sizar. He was obliged 
to sweep part of the courts in the morning; to carry up the 
dishes from the kitchen to the fellows’ table, and to wait in 
the hall until that body had dined. His very dress marked 
the inferiority of the poor student to his happier classmates : 
it was a black gown of coarse stuff without sleeves, and a 
plain black cloth cap without a tassel. 

At college, he was remembered by one of his contemporaries, 
as one that would never refuse to join a party of pleasure; who 
emerged from his comfortless cell to exhibit animal spirits of 
apparently the maddest hilarity — who told his story well and 
sung his song better, and when he had no other means of paying 
a tavern reckoning, would indite a ballad for the street-singers, 
and carry it “to the sign of the Reindeer in Mountrath-street, 
where he.found a ready sale at five shillings each.” The Mr. 
Beatty, his chum, whose son furnishes these particulars, used 
to add, that Oliver “exhibited for his offspring all the 
tiality of a parent, by strolling the streets at night to hear 
them sung, and marking the degree of applause which each 
received.” 

Edmund Burke was a fellow student with Goldsmith at 
the college. Neither the statesman nor the poet gave promise 
ef their future celebrity, though Burke certainly surpassed his 
eontemporary in industry and application; and evinced more 
disposition for self improvement, associating himself with a 
number of his fellow students in a part, club. But Gold- 
smith preferred to mingle with the gay and thoughtless. On 
one occasion, he was implicated in a riot, under one “ 
Walsh,” when a student was rescued from a bailiff, who waa 
ducked in an old cistern. They then joined some riotous 
townsmen, and provided themselves with cannon to attack 
Newgate; when troops fired upon them, and two townsmen 
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were killed. A severe scrutiny of this affair took place at the 
University, when four ringleaders were expelled, and others, 
including Goldsmith, were publicly admonished. 

Though Oliver was occasionally distinguished by his transla- 
tions from the classics, he did not promise much: he gained 
neither premiums nora scholarship, and was not admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, till two years after the regular time. 
He had the disadvantage of a savage tutor, who used to insult 
him at public examinations. On June 15, 1747, he obtained his 
only academical laurel, being an exhibition on the foundation 
of Tess Smythe, Esq. 

On one occasion, poor Oliver was so imprudent as to invite 
a company of young persons of both sexes, to a dance and 
supper in his rooms; when his tutor broke in upon the revelry, 
belaboured him before his guests, and rudely broke up the 

arty. The disgrace of this treatment drove him for a time 
ori the University. He set out from Dublin, intending to 
sail from Cork for some other country, he knew not whither; 
but after wandering about till he was reduced to such famine, 
that he thought a handful of grey peas, which a girl gave him 
at a wake, the sweetest repast he had ever tasted, he returned 
home, like the prodigal son, and matters were adjusted for his 
being received again at college. 

The erratic life of Oliver Goldsmith is a sad tale of struggle 
and suffering, and dark adversity, occasionally lighted up with 
hope and realization of success ; but such gleams of prosperity 
as only serve to show, with more effect, the darker scenes of 
the strange career of this unfortunate son of genius. It is 
lamentable to reflect that one who possessed so many gifts to 
charm and improve society, as did Oliver Goldsmith, should, 
chiefly by his own irregularities, have been taken from us before 
he had reached the prime of life, though he had well earned the 
great moralist’s encomium :— 

“ As a writer,”’ says Dr. Johnson, “he [Goldsmith] was of 
the most distinguished class. Whatever he composed, he did, 
it better than any other man could. And whether we regard 
him as a poet, as a comic writer, or as a historian, he was one 
of the first writers of his time, and will ever stand in the fore 


most class. ”’ 


CAPTAIN COOK’S EDUCATION ON BOARD SHIP, 


Ir was at sea that Cook acquired those high scientific 
accomplishments by which he became the first circumnavigator 
of his day. He was born in 1728, and was the son of an 
agricultural labourer and farm-bailiff, at Marton, near Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees. All the school-education he ever had was a 
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little reading, writing, and arithmetic, for which he was indebted 
to the liberality of a gentleman in the neighbourhood. He 
was apprenticed, at the age of 13, to a haberdasher at the 
fishing-town of Staiths, near Whitby ; whilein this situation he 
was first seized with a passion for the sea; and having procured 
a discharge from his master, he apprenticed himself to a firm 
in the coal trade at Whitby, on board a coasting-vessel. In 
this service he rose to be mate, when, in 1755, being in the 
Thames, he entered as a volunteer in the royal navy. He soon 
distinguished himself so greatly that in three or four years 
afterwards he was appointed master of the Mercury, which 
belonged to a squadron then proceeding to attack Quebec. 
Here he first showed the proficiency he had already made in 
the scientific part of his profession by constructing an admi- 
rable chart of the river St. Lawrence. He felt, however, the 
disadvantages of his ignorance of mathematics; and while still 
assisting in the hostile operations carrying on against the 
French on the coast of North America, he applied himself to 
the study of Euclid’s Elements, which he soon mastered, and 
then began to study astronomy. A year or two after, while 
stationed in the same quarter, he communicated to the Royal 
Society anaccount of a solar eclipse, which took place August 5, 
1766; deducing from it, with great exactness and skill, the 
longitude of the place of observation. He had now completely 
established his reputation as an able and scientific seaman ; and 
was next appointed to the command of the Endeavour, fitted 
out by Government for the South Sea, to observe the approach- 
ing transit of the planet Venus over the sun’s disc, which he 
most satisfactorily recorded, besides a large accession of im- 
portant geographical discoveries. He was next appointed to 
an expedition to the same regions, to determine the question of 
the existence of a south polar continent. Of this voyage, Cook 
drew up the account, which is esteemed a model in that species 


of writing. 
JOHN HUNTER’S WANT OF EDUCATION, 


Tue well-known John Hunter, one of the greatest anato- 
‘mists that ever lived, scarcely received any education whatever 
until he was twenty years old. He was born in 1728, in 
Lanarkshire, and was the youngest of a family of ten. When 
he was only ten years old, his father died, and the boy was 
left to act as he chose. Such was his aversion at this time to 
anything like regular application, that he could scarcely be 
taught even the elements of reading and writing; while an 
attempt that was made to give him some knowledge of Latin 
(according to the plan of education then almost universally 

P 
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followed in regard to the sons of even the smallest landed pro- 
prietors in Scotland), was, after a short time, abandoned alto- 
gether. Thus Hunter grew up, spending his time merely in 
country amusements, until there was no provision for main- 
taining him longer in idleness. So destitute was he of all 
literary acquirements, that he could only look for employment 
of his hands, rather than his head. He was according] 
apprenticed to his brother-in-law, a carpenter, in Glasgow, with 
whom he learned to make chairs and tables; and this, pro- 
bably, might have been for life [lunter’s employment, but for 
the failure of his master, when John was thrown out of work. 
He then applied to his elder brother, Dr. William Hunter, 
already settled in London, and distinguished as a lecturer and 
anatomical demonstrator. John offered his services as an 
assistant in the dissecting-room, adding, that if his proposal 
should not be accepted, he meant to enlist in the army. For- 
tunately for science, his letter was answered in the way he 
wished: he came to London, began by dissecting an arm, and 
‘so succeeded, that Dr. Hunter foretold he would become an 
excellent anatomist. ‘l'his was verified; but he never entirely 
overcame the disadvantages entailed upon him by neglect in 
his early years. He attained little acquaintance with the 
literature of his own profession, and he continued to the end 
of his hfe an awkward writer. “If these,’’ says Mr. Craik,* 
‘were heavy penalties, however, which he had to pay, for what 
was not so much his fault as that of others, the eminence to 
which he attained in spite of them is only the more demon- 
strative of his extraordinary natural powers, and his determined 
perseverance.” 


EDMUND BURKE AT BALLITORE AND DUBLIN. 


THis renowned orator and statesman was born in Dublin 
January, 1730, or, as the register of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 
states, 1728. His futher, Richard Burke, or Bourke, a Protes- 
tant, and of good family, was an attorney in large practice. 
His mother was a Miss Nagle, a Roman Catholic lady, and great 
niece of Miss Ellen Nagle, who married Sylvanus Spenser, the 
eldest son of the poet; the name of Edmund may possibly, 
therefore, have been adopted from the author of the Faerie 
Queene by the subject of the present memoir. 

During his boyhood, Burke’s health was very delicate, even 
to the risk of consumption. His first instructor was his mother, 
a woman of strong mind, cultivated understanding, and fervent 
piety. Many years of his childhood were passed among his 


* Pursuit of Knowledge, vol, i. 
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maternal relatives in the south of’ Ireland, especially with his 
grandfather at Castletown Roche, in a locality teeming with 
the romance of history; for here, at Kilcolman Castle, Spenser 
wrote his Faerie Queene; and here lived Essex and Raleigh. 
* It is but natural to suppose that here, upon the beautiful banks 
of the Blackwater, England’s future orator imbibed in the 

oetry of the Faerie Queene that taste for ornate and eastern 
imagery which gave such splendour to his eloquence; and here, 
amid the memories hanging around the ruins of Kilcolman, 
he thirsted for the historic knowledge which he afterwards 
threw with such power and prophetic force into his reasoning 
and his language.’’** He was an ardent admirer of the epic 
a “Whoever relishes and reads Spenser as he ought to 

e read,” said Burke in after-life, ‘“ will have strong hold of 
the English language ;” and there are many coincidences of 
expression between Burke and Spenser. 

Young Burke learned the rudiments of Latin from a school- 
master in the village of Glanworth, near Castletown Roche. 
This teacher, O’ Halloran, afterwards boasted that ‘‘ No matter 
how great Master Edmund was, he was the first who had ever 
put a Latin grammar into his hands.’ In his twelfth year he 
was sent with his brothers, Garrett and Richard, to the classical 
school of Ballitore, in the county of Kildare, then kept by 
Abraham Shackleton, a member of the Society of Friends, and 
aman of high classical attainments. The master liked his 
pupil, and the pupil became fond of his master; and during 
the two years that Burke remained at Ballitore, he studied 
diligently, and laid the foundation of a sound classical educa- 
tion. Burke was ever grateful to his excellent tutor. 

In the House of Commons he paid a noble tribute to the memory 
of Abraham Shackleton, declaring that he was an honour to his sect, 
though that sect was une of the purest. He ever considered it as 
one of the greatest blessings of his life that he had been placed at 
the good Gunter. academy, and readily acknowledged it was to 
Abraham Shackleton that he owed the education that made him 
worth anything.f A member of the Society of Friends had always 
peculiar claims on his sympathy and regard.[ Burke’s bosrm friend 


* Life of Burke. By Mr. Serjeant Burke. 1853. 

t In one of his speeches, when he was 50 years old, he said: ‘I 
was educated a Protestant of the Church of England by a Dissenter 
who was an honour to his sect. Under his eve, I read the Bible 
morning, noon, and night; and I have ever since been a happier and 
a better man for such reading,”—Works and Correspondence, vol i., 
P. 17, quoted in Fhe Life and Times af Edmund Burke, by Thomas 

facknight. 1858. 

{ When Mr. Burke was informed that Mr. West was a Quaker, he 
said that he always regarded it among the most fortunate circum- 
stances of his life that his first preceptor was a member of the Society 
of Friends,—Harly Life and Studies of Benjamin West, vol. ii. p. & 
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at Ballitore was Richard Shatkleton, the schoolmaster’s son: they 
read together, walked together, and composed their first verses to- 
gether; unlike most schovlboy ties, which seldom endure the first 
rough contact with the world, the friendship of Burke and Shackle- 
ton remained fresh, pure, and ardent, until the close of their exist- 
ence.* 


Burke entered Trinity College, Dublin, in the spring of 1743, 
He became, in 1746, a scholar of the house, which is similar to 
being a scholar of Christchurch, Oxford. Oliver Goldsmith, 
who was at Trinity with Burke, states that he did not distin- 
guish himself in his academical exercises; and Dr. Leland, 
another of his contemporaries, supports Goldsmith’s state- 
ment. But Burke undoubtedly acquired at Ballitore a good 
knowledge of the ordinary classics ; and, says Mr. Macknight, 
his miscellaneous reading gave him more extensive views than 
could be acquired from the usual text-books of a college. 
Burke, says the same biographer, seems never to have thought 
of applying himself systematically to one branch of study, or 
seriously laboured to acquire gold medals, prize-books, and 
worldly distinctions. But the longer he remained at college, 
the more desultory his course of study became: he took up 
violently with natural philosophy—his furor mathematicus ; 
then he worked at logic—his furor logicus ; to this succeeded 
his furor historicus, which subsided into his old complaint, 
furor poeticus, the most dangerous and difficult to cure of all 
these forms of madness. 

Of Burke’s favourite authors, many accounts have been 
given. His letters show that of the Roman historians Sallust 
was his delight. He preferred Cicero’s Orations to his Epistles ; 
and his frequent quotation of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, shows 
how deeply his mind was imbued with their classic imagery. 
There are few indications of his application to Greek literature. 
Of modern authors he took most pleasure in Milton, whom he 
delighted to illustrate at his Debating Society; yet, he greeted 
Ossian’s song of the Son of Fingal] with more applause than 
he bestowed on Shakspeare. He loved Horace and Lucretius ; 


* There is a pleasing anecdote connected with Edmund Burke’s 
subsequent intercourse with the Shackletons. In the early part of his 
political career, he was officially installed in apartments in Dublin 
Castle. No sooner was he there, than his good friends the Shackle- 
tons hastened to pay him a visit, and, of course, expected to find the 
incipient statesman, whose industry was already a public theme, im- 
mersed in Government affairs. hat was their surprise when, on 
entering his room, they page him at play with his children ; he was 
on all-fours, carrying one of them on his back round the room, whilst 
the other, a chubby infant, lay crowing with delight upon the carpet. 
The incident recals a similar story told of the famous Bourbon prince, 
Henry the Fourth. 
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and defended against Johnson the paradox that though Homer 
was & greater poet than Virgil, yet the Aineid was a greater 
poem than the Iliad. 

“Yet, Burke perfected his oratory by studying Shakspeare. 
He is thought to have overrated Ossian to please Macpherson, 
who, being the agent of the Nawab of Arcot, had probably 
laid Burke under obligation by affording him information on 
Indian affairs. : 

“ Burke was more of a versifier in his youth than was ever 
supposed until some time after his death. When Sir James 
Mackintosh said that had Burke ever acquired the habit of 
versification, he would have poured forth volumes of sublime 
poetry (Mackintosh’s Memoirs, by his Son), he little suspected 
that while he was at ‘Trinity College, the great statesman and 
philosopher was the most inveterate of versifiers. He seldom 
wrote a letter to a friend without enclosing him some specimens 
of his verse, which, though rarely above common-place, breathe 
a sincere love of all that is virtuous, beautiful, and pious; he 
continued his poetical efforts longer, and met with less success, 
than any man who ever engaged in political life with a tenth 
part of his qualifications.” —Mucknight, vol. i. p. 26. 

While at college, Burke was a member of that excellent in- 
stitution of juvenile debate for the use of the students of 
Trinity, called the Historical Society, which was the arena not 
only of his incipient oratory, but of that of many others among 
the greatest men Ireland has produced. 

In 1748, Burke took his degree of B.A.; that of M.A. he 
obtained in 1751; and he was presented with the further de- 
gree of LL.D. in 1791. Meantime, having been intended for 
the English bar, he had entered at the Middle Temple in 1747 ; 
and early in 1750, he left Dublin for London. 

Burke’s college career was free from vice or dissipation. 

‘A high moral tone and dignified bearing, tempered as they 
were by an extreme urbanity of manner, and a wonderful power 
of charming in conversation, had already become his charac- 
teristics; already, too, his company was sought among the 
gay and fashionable, as much as among the learned. He had 
that great art of good breeding which rendered men _ pleased 
with him and with themselves. He had an inexhaustible fund 
of discourse, either serious or jocose, seasoned with wit and 
humour, poignant, strong, delicate, sportive, as answered the 
purpose or occasion. He had a vast variety of anecdotes and 
stories, which were always well adapted and well told ; he had. 
also a constant cheerfulness and high spirits. His looks and 
voice were in unison with the agreeable insinuation and impres- 
siveness of his conversation and manners. Possessing these 
attractions, —his lasting possessions,—it was no wonder 
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that at all times Burke found it easy to have whatever 
associates he liked; and he always chose the best.”—Mr. 
Serjeant Burke. 


COWPER AT WESTMINSTER, 


Wiiuram Cowper, “ the most popular poet of his gene- 
ration, and the best of English letter-writers,’’ was the son of 
Dr. John Cowper, rector of Great Berkhampstead, Herts, and 
was born at the parsonage-house, in 1731. In his sixth year 
he lost his mother, of whom he always retained the most affec- 
tionate recollection: the deprivation of her tenderness laid the 
seeds of those infirmities, which afterwards afflicted his manhood. 
In the year of his mother’s death, he was, as he himself 
describes it, ‘‘taken from the nursery, and from the imme- 
diate care of a most indulgent mother,”’ and sent out of his 
father’s house to a considerable school kept by a Dr. Pitman, at 
Market-street. Here for two years he suffered much from ill- 
treatment by his rough compantons: his sensibility and deli- 
cate health were the objects of their cruelty and ridicule; and 
one boy so relentlessly persecuted him that he was expelled, 
and Cowper was removed from the school. Cowper retained 
in late years a painful recollection of the terror with which this 
boy inspired him. ‘“Ilis savage treatment of me,” he says, 
“impressed such a dread of his figure on my mind, that I well 
remember being afraid to lift my eyes upon him higher than 
his knees; and that I knew him better by his shoe-buckle 
than by any other part of his dress.” ‘To the brutality of this 
boy’s character, and the general impression left upon Cowper’s 
mind by the tyranny he had undergone at Dr. Pitman’s, may 
be traced Cowper’s prejudice against the whole system of public 
education, so forcibly expresed in his poem called Tirocinium ; 
or, a Review of Schools. 

About this time Cowper was attacked with an inflammation 
in the eyes, and was placed in the house of an oculist, where 
he remained two years, and was but imperfectly cured. 

At the end of this time, at the age of ten, he was removed 
to Westminster School. The sudden change from the isolation 
of the oculist’s house to the activity of a large public school, 
and the collision with its variety of characters and tempers, 
helped to feed and foster the moods of dejection to which 
Cowper was subject. His constitutional despondency was 
deepened by his sense of solitude in being surrounded by 
strangers ; and thus, thrown in upon himself, he took refuge 
in brooding over his spiritual condition. ‘This tendency had 
first manifested itself at Dr. Pitman’s school, and next at 
Westminster. Passing one evening through St. Margaret’s 
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churchyard, he saw a light glimmering at a distance from the 
lantern of a gravedigger, who, as Cowper approached, threw 
up 8 scull that struck him on the leg. “ This little incident,”’ 
he observes, “was an alarm to my conscience; for the event 
may be remembered among the best religious instruction | 
received at Westminster.” He sought hope in religious con- 
solations, and then hopelessly abandoned them; and he was 
struck with lowness of spirits, and intimations of a con- 
sumptive habit, which the watchful sympathies of home might 
possibly have averted or subdued. 

Nevertheless, Cowper appears to have been sufficiently strong 
and healthy to excel at cricket and football; and he persevered 
so successfully in his studies, that he stood in high favour with 
the master for his scholarship. Looking back many years 
afterwards on this part of his life, he only regretted the lack of 
his religious instruction. Latin and Greek, he complains, were 
all that he acquired. The duty of the schoolboy absorbed 
every other, with the single exception of the periodical prepa- 
rations for confirmation, to which we find this interesting 
testimony in his Letters: 

‘That I may do justice to the place of my education, I must 
relate one mark of religious discipline, which, in my time, was 
observed at Westminster; J] mean the pains which Dr. Nichols 
took to prepare us for confirmation. ‘The old man acquitted 
himself of this duty like one who had a deep sense of its impor- 
tance; and I believe most of us were struck by his manner, and 
affected by his exhortations.” 

Cowper translated twenty of Vinny Bourne’s poems into 
English, and his allusions to his old favourite usher of the fifth 
form at Westminster are frequent.* 

‘¢f remember (says Cowper) seeing the Duke of Richmond 
set fire to Vinny’s greasy locks, and box his ears to put it out 
again.” And again, writing to Mr. Rose, Cowper says: “I 


* Vincent or Vinny Bourne, the elegant Latin poet, and usher of 
Westminster School, where he was educated, died in 1747. Cowper 
has left also this fecling tribute to his old tutor .— 

“IT love the memory of Vinny Bourne. 1 think him a better Latin 
poet than Tibullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or any of the writers in his 
way, except Ovid, and not at all inferior tohim. . . . . It is not 
common to meet with an author who can make you smile, and yet at 
nobody’s expense; who is always entertaining, and yet always harm- 
less; and who, though always elegant, and pinssiesl: in a degree not 
always found even in the classics themselves, charms more by the 
simplicity and playfulness of his ideas than by the neatness and purity 
of his verse: yet such was poor Vinny.” ; 

Vinny’s Latin translations of the ballads of ‘* Tweedside,” * William 
and Margaret,” and Rowe’s “Despairing beside a Clear Stream,” in 
sweetness of numbers and elegant expressions equal the originals, and 
are considered scarcely inferior to anything in Ovid or Tibullus. 
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shall have great pleasure in taking now and then a peep at my old 
friend, Vincen Bcane ; the neatest of all men in his versifica- 
tion, though, when I was under his ushership at Westminster, 
the most slovenly in his person. He was so inattentive to his 
boys, and so indifferent whether they brought good or bad ex- 
ercises, or none at all, that he seemed determined, as he was 
the best, so he should be the last, Latin poet of the Westminster 
line; a plot, which I believe he exercised very successfully ; for I 
have not heard of any one who has at all deserved to be compared 
with him.” Even in the time of his last illness, we find that 
Cowper’s dreary thoughts were, for the moment, charmed away 
by the poems of his old favourite, Vincent Bourne. 

Among Cowper’s contemporaries at Westminster were Wil- 
liam (afterwards Sir William) Russell, whose premature death 
he had early occasion to deplore; Cumberland, the essayist, 
with whom he lodged; Impey, and Hastings, afterwards dis- 
tinguished in India; and G. Colman, Lloyd, and Churchill; 
these, with a few other Westminster men, limited to seven, formed 
the Nonsense Club. Cowper likewise speaks of the five 
brothers Bagot, his schoolfellows, as “ very amiable and valu- 
able boys.” With one of them, Walter Bagot, he renewed his 
intimacy twenty years after they left school: “I felt much 
affection for him,” says Cowper; “ and the more so, because it 
was plain that after so long a time he still retained his for me.” 
Such a renewal of school-triendship is very rare. 

Cowper was taken from Westminster at eighteen. He has 
left, amidst many recollections of a less cheerful cast, the fol- 
lowing pleasing picture :— 


Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 

We love the play-place of our early days; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carved, subsisting still ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed ; 
The little ones, unbuttoned, Blowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot; 

As hagpy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat ; 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Such recollection of our own delights, 

That, viewing it, we seem almost to attain 

Our isinocent, sweet simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place, 
Whence first we started into life’s long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it even in age, and at our latest day, 
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WARREN HASTINGS AT WESTMINSTER. 


Few men stand so prominently from the historic canvas of 
the eighteenth century as Warren Hastings, the first Governor- 
General of Bengal. He was born in 1732, and left a little 
orphan, destined to strange and memorable vicissitudes of for- 
tune. Of his childhood, Lord Macaulay has painted this 
impressive picture : : 

“The child was sent early to the village school (of Daylsford, 
in Worcestershire), where he learned his letters on the same 
bench with the sons of the peasantry ; nor did anything in his 
garb or fare indicate that his life was to take a widely different 
course from that of the young rustics with whom he studied 
and played. But no cloud could overcast the dawn of somuch 
genius and so much ambition. The very ploughmen observed, 
and long remembered, how kindly httle Warren took to his 
book. hen he was eight years old he went up to London, 
and was sent to a school at Newington, where he was well 
taught but ill fed. He always attributed the smallness of his 
stature to the hard and scanty fare of this seminary. At ten, 
he was removed to Westminster School. Vinny Bourne was 
one of the masters. Churchill, Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, 
Cowper, were among the students. Warren was distinguished 
among his comrades as an excellent swimmer, boatman, and 
scholar. At fourteen, he was first in the examination for the 
foundation. His name, in gilded letters, on the walls of the 
dormitory still attests his victory over many elder compeers. 
He stayed two years longer at the school, and was looking 
forward to a studentship at Christchurch, when he was removed 
from Westminster to fill a writership obtained for him in the 
service of the East India Company. He was placed for a few 
months at a commercial academy, to study arithmetic and book- 
keeping; and in January, 1750, a few days after he had com- 

leted his seventeenth year, he sailed for Bengal, and arrived at 
is destination in the October following.” 

It is worthy of remark, that Warren Hastings was removed 
from Westminster through the death of his uncle, who be- 

ueathed him to the care of a friend, who was desirous to get 
rid of his charge as soon as possible. Dr. Nichols, the head- 
master at Westminster, made strong remonstrances against the 
removal of a youth who seemed likely to be one of the first 
scholars of the age. He even offered to bear the expense of 
sending his favourite pupil to Oxford. But the guardian was 
inflexible, obtained for the youth the writership, and he was 
sent to India. Here he rose through indomitable force of will, 
which was the most striking peculiarity of his character, to 
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be Governor-General of Bengal. Lord Macaulay touchingly 
Says: 

““When, under a tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his 
hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still pointed 
to Daylsford. And when his long public life, so ee chequered 
with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length closed for 
ever, it was to Daylsford he retired to die.” 


GIBBON, THE HISTORIAN—HIS SCHOOLS AND PLAN OF 
STUDY. 


Epwarp GrpBson, the celebrated historian, was born at 
Putney, in Surrey, 1737, in a house situated between the roads 
which lead to Wandsworth and Wimbledon. 

From his own account we learn that in childhood Gibbon’s 
health was delicate, and that his early education was principally 
conducted by his aunt, Mrs. Porter. At the age of nine, he 
was sent to a boarding-school at Kingston-upon-Thames, 
where he remained two years, but made little progress, on ac- 
count of his ill-health. ‘The same cause prevented his atten- 
tion to study at Westminster School, whither he was sent in 
1749; and “his riper age was left to acquire the beauties of 
the Latin and the rudiments of the Greek tongue.” After 
residing for a short time with the Rev. Philip Francis, the 
translator of Horace, he was removed, in 1752, to Oxford, 
where he matriculated as a gentleman commoner of Magdalen 
College, in his fifteenth year. Though his frequent absence 
from school had prevented him from obtaining much know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, his love of reading had led him to 
peruse many historical and geographical works; and he arrived 
at Oxford, according to his own account, “with a stock of 
erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed.” 
His imperfect education was not improved during his resi- 
dence at Oxford: his tutors he describes as easy men, who 
preferred receiving their fees to attending to the instruction of 
their pupils; and, after leading a somewhut dissipated life for 
fourteen months, he embraced the Roman Catholic faith. 

With the object of reclaiming Gibbon to Protestantism, his 
father sent him to Lausanne, in Switzerland, to reside with M. 
Pavillard, # Calvinist minister, whose arguments and Gibbon’s 
own studies led him in the following year to profess his belief 
in the doctrines of the Protestant church. He remained in 
Switzerland for five years, during which time he studied hard, 
to remedy the defects of his early education. He had now 
become perfectly acquainted with the French language, in 
which he composed his first work. His biographer, Lord 
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Sheffield, observes that ‘‘ Gibbon’s residence at Lausanne was 
highly favourable to his progress in knowledge, and the forma- 
tion of regular habits of study;” to this fortunate period of 
retirement and application, he was chiefly indebted for his 
future reputation as a writer and a thinker; and for his pro- 
duction of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, the most brilliant work in modern historical literature. 


“ 


EDUCATION OF GEORGE III. 


How various the fortunes under which the royal youth of 
England have been reared for her rule and government may be 
seen by a glance through the preceding pages. ‘The retrospect 
will be interesting and instructive, in showing the storm and 
sunshine, the promise and blight, amid which have been reared 
the princes of 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal Kings, 
Fear’d by their breed, and famous by their birth. 
Shakspeare, Richard IT. 

As we approach the close of the long Jine, such violence and 
trouble as beset the infancy of our earliest sovereigns is no 
longer to be recorded of the lives of their successors: we have 
no longer to chronicle how the heir to the crown drew his first 
lessons, safe only in the strength of the fortress; or how the 
course of his early studies was broken by shifting from castle 
to castle, as the only security amidst the fierce contentions of 
civil war. Such chances of evil have long ceased to beset the 
infancy of our kings; but they have been succeeded by troubles 
of a milder kind—though of almost equal ill-promise for the 
welfare of princes—in the political difficulties which have too 
often attended their early lives, and beset their training for the 
kingly office. The bovhood and youth of George III. were 
clouded with such disadvantages, which, however, the strong 
natural sense of the prince, in great measure, enabled him to 
overcome. Whatever may have been the defects of his own 
training, it must be acknowledged that the King was—what 
many influential persons of his time were not—an avowed 
friend to the diffusion of education, and certainly was not afraid 
that his subjects should be made either more difficult to govern, 
or worse in any other respect, by all classes and every indivi- 
dual of them being taught to read and to write.” His reign is 
perhaps to be placed above every other of the same length in 
modern history, for the accessions to almost every department 
of knowledge by which it was signalized ; and even the latter 
half of the period, notwithstanding the wars and political con- 
fusion by which it was disturbed, was at least as distinguished 
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for the busy and successful cultivation of science and literature, 
as the quieter time that preceded. 

George William Frederick, the eldest son of Frederick Lewis, 
Prince of Wales, and Augusta, daughter of Frederick II., 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha, was born in 1738, at Norfolk House, 
St. James’s-square.* The nation were elated at the birth of the 
heir presumptive to the throne ; and on the first anniversary of 
his birthday, he was congratulated by a company of 60 Lillipu- 
tian soldiers, all under twelve years of age, who were received 
by the infant prince wearing an uniform, hat and feather; and 
next year he was present at a masque written by Thomson and 
Mallet, to commemorate the accession of his family to the 
British throne. At the age of six the prince was placed under 
the care of Dr. Francis Ayscough, afterwards Bishop of Bristol, 
who, writing to the pious Dr. Doddridge, says : “ I thank God 
I have one great encouragement “to quicken me in my duty, 
which is the good disposition of the ahildren entrusted to me ; 
as an instance, 1 must tell you, that Prince George (to his 
honour and my shame) had learnt several pages in your book 
of verses, without any direction from me.” 

The Prince of Wales was a liberal patron of men of letters. 
He paid great attention to the education of his son, for whose 
use he commissioned Dr. Freeman to write the History of the 
English tongue. On the first appearance of the Rambler, by 
Dr. Johnson, he also sought out the author that he might 
befriend him; the Prince also greatly encouraged Vertue, the 
engraver; and upon one occasion he sent the poet Glover a 
bank-note of 500/. to console him in his affliction. 

To accustom the young Prince and his brothers to rhetoric, 
plays were got up at Leicester House; when Prince George 
filled the character of Portius, in Cato, and recited the pro- 
logue. The instruction of the young actors was entrusted to 
Quin the comedian, who, many years afterwards, on hearing of 
the graceful manner in which George III. delivered his first 
speech from the throne, said, with delight, “ Aye! ’twas I that 
taught the boy to speak.” With Lord Harcourt and Lord 
Waldegrave successively as governors, and Dr. Hayter, Bishop 
of Norwich, succeeded by Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, as preceptors, and under the more influential super- 
intendence of Lord Bute, the Prince progressed in his studies, 
but was kept in great privacy by his mother, whose notions 
were certainly very narrow. One of her complaints against the 
Bishop of Norwich was that “he insisted upon teaching the 
Princes logic, which, as she was told, was a very old study for 

* The room of the old mansion in the rear of the present Norfolk 


House is preserved; and the bed in which the prince was born is at 
Worksop, Notts, 
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children of their age, not to say of their condition.” From 
Lord Bute the Prince derived his chief knowledge of the con- 
stitution ; Bute actually drawing his subjects for conversation 
from the Commentaries of Blackstone, the author permitting 
him to see that work in manuscript, and even to submit it to 
be read by the Prince. He grew up to be perfectly master of 
all the proprieties of his station ; and the decorum of his private 
conduct gave a higher tone to public manners, and made 
the domestic virtues fashionable even in circles where they were 
most apt to be treated with neglect. He was well acquainted 
with the language, habits, and institutions of the English people. 
‘“‘ Born and educated in this country,” said his Majesty, in his 
opening speech to the Parliament, “I glory in the name of 
Briton, and I hold the civil and religious rights of my people 
equally dear with the most valuable prerogative of my crown.” 
And never, throughout the course of a long and anxious 
reign of sixty years, did his actions as a man or @ prince con- 
tradict the boast. He was profoundly yet unaffectedly 
religious; his love of Christianity strongly displaying itself 
even in his sixteenth year, when he distributed within his own 
circle one hundred copies of Dr. Leland’s View of deistical 
writers, written in contravention of their pernicious writings. 
George III. was likewise a lover of music, his favourite 
composer being Handel, and we have seen in the King’s hand- 
writing lengthy programmes of chamber concerts performed in 
Windsor Castle. He liberally patronized Cook, Byron, and 
Wallis the navigators; Herschel the astronomer; and West 
the historical painter; and he took a lively interest in the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts. He collected a 
library of 80,000 volumes, the most complete ever formed by a 
single individual: it is now in the British Museum, and 
known as “the King’s Library.” His Majesty collected this 
library at Buckingham House. Dr. Johnson, by permission of 
the librarian, frequently consulted books. 
To Johnson, Sheridan, Beattie, and Blair, George III. 
nted pensions; he especially admired Dr. Johnson, who 
as recorded a long conversation with his Majesty ; and after 
the interview, the Doctor observed to the royal librarian, 
** Sir, they may talk of the King as they will, he is the finest 
gentleman I have ever seen.” He subsequently declared 
that “the King’s manners were those of as fine a gentleman as 
one might suppose Louis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second 
to have been.” 


ARCHDEACON PALEY AT CAMBRIDGE, 


PALEY was fortunate in his education. He was born at 
Peterborough, in 1743; during his infancy, his father removed 
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to Giggleswick, in Yorkshire, having been appointed head- 
master of King Edward’s School, in that place. He was 
educated under his paternal roof, and soon distinguished him- 
self by great abilities, a studious disposition, and a rare ripeness 
of intellect. In his seventeenth year he was entered a sizar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; when his father declared that he 
would turn out a very great man, for he had by far the clearest 
head he had ever met with in his life. The event fully verified 
his parent’s declaration. He graduated in 1763, and was 
senior wrangler. After completing his academical course, he 
became tutor in an academy at Greenwich; next, curate of 
Greenwich; and fellow of his College, and lectured in the 
University on Moral Philosophy and the Greek Testament. 
Among his preferments he received the archdeaconry of 
Carlisle. As awriter he is distinguished for power of intellect, 
skill in argument, and strong, eaact, and clear style. His 
great works are on Moral and Political Philosophy, the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and Natural Theology. Both in his 
metaphysical and ethical views, Paley was a follower of Locke. 
His merits are thus summed up by Bishop Turton :— 

“It has long been deemed the glory of Socrates, that he 
brought Philosophy from the schools of the learned to the 
habitations of men — by stripping it of its technicalities, and 
exhibiting it in the ordinary language of life. ‘There is no one 
in modern times who has possessed the talent and disposition 
for achievements of this kind to an equal extent with Paley ; 
and we can scarcely conceive any one to have employed such 
qualities with greater success. ‘The transmutation of metals 
into gold was the supreme object of the alchemist’s aspirations, 
But Paley had acquired a more enviable power. Knowledge, 
however abstruse, by passing through his mind, became plain 
common sense — stamped with the characters which ensured it 
currency in the world.” 

Paley thus strikingly remarks on Teaching :— 

“ Education, in the most extensive sense of the word, may 
comprehend every preparation that is made in our youth for 
the sequel of our lives; and in this sense I use it. Some such 
preparation is necessary for all conditions, because without it 
they must be miserable, and probably will be vicious, when 
they grow up, either from the want of the means of subsistence, 
or from want of rational and inoffensive occupation. In 
civilized life, everything is affected by art and skill. Whence 
a person who is provided with neither (and neither can be 
acquired without exercise and instruction) will be useless; 
and he that is useless will generally be at the same time mis- 
chievous, tothe community. So that to send an uneducated 
child into the world, is injurious to the rest of mankind ; it is 
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little better than to turn out a mad dog or a wild beast into 
the streets.” 


SIR JOSEPH BANKS AT ETON. 


THs distinguished naturalist, and great friend to the 
advancement of science, was born in Argyle-street, London, 
in 1743, He received his earliest education under-a private 
tutor; at nine years of age, he was sent to Harrow School, 
and was removed, when thirteen, to Eton. He is described 
in a letter from his tutor as being well-disposed and good- 
tempered, but so immoderately fond of play, that his attention 
could not be fixed to study. When fourteen, he was found, 
for ihe first tine, reading during his hours of leisure. This 
sudden turn, Banks, at a later period, explained to his friend, 
Sir Everard Home. One fine summer evening, he bathed in 
the Thames, as usual, with other boys, but having stayed a 
long time in the water, he found, when he came to dress him- 
self, that all his companions were gone : he was walking leisurel 
along a lane, the sides of which were richly enamelled ik 
flowers ; he stopped, and looking round, involuntarily exclaimed, 
“ How beautiful!’’ After some reflection, he said to himself, 
“Tt is surely more natural that I should be taught to know all 
these productions of nature, in preference to Greek and Latin ; 
but the latter is my father’s command, and it is my duty to obey 
him: I will, however, make myself acquainted with all these 
different plants for my own pleasure and gratification.” He 
began immediately to teach himself botany; and for want of 
more able tutors, submitted to be instructed by the women 
employed in “culling simples,” to supply the druggists’ and 
apothecaries’ shops; he paid sixpence for every material piece 
of information. While at home for the ensuing holidays, 
he found, in his mother’s dressing-room, to his great delight, 
a book in which all the plants he had met with were not 
only described, but represented by engravings. This proved 
to be Gerard’s Herbal, which, although one of the boards 
was lost, and several leaves were torn out, young Banks car- 
ried with him to Eton, where he continued his collection of 
ea and also made one of butterflies and other insects. 

ord Brougham states that his father, who was Banks’s inti- 
mate friend, describes him as “a remarkably fine-looking, 
strong, and active boy, whom no fatigue could subdue, and no 
peril daunt; and his whole time, out of school, was given up 
to hunting after plants and insects, making a hortus siccus of 
the one, and forming a cabinet of the other. As often as Banks 
could induce him to quit his task in reading or in verse- 
making, (says Lord Brougham,) he would take him on his long 
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for the busy and successful cultivation of science and literature, 
as the quieter time that preceded. 

George William Frederick, the eldest son of Frederick Lewis, 
Prince of Wales, and Augusta, daughter of Frederick II., 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha, was born in 1738, at Norfolk House, 
St. James’s-square.* The nation were elated at the birth of the 
heir presumptive to the throne; and on the first anniversary of 
his birthday, he was congratulated by a company of 60 Lillipu- 
tian soldiers, all under twelve years of age, who were received 
by the infant prince wearing an uniform, hat and feather; and 
next year he was present at a masque written by Thomson and 
Mallet, to commemorate the accession of his family to the 
British throne. At the age of six the prince was placed under 
the care of Dr. Francis Ayscough, afterwards Bishop of Bristol, 
who, writing to the pious Dr. Doddridge, says : “ 1 thank God 
I have one great encouragement “to quicken me in my duty, 
which is the good disposition of the children entrusted to me ; 
as an instance, I must tell you, that Prince George (to his 
honour and my shame) had learnt several pages in your book 
of verses, without any direction from me.” 

The Prince of Wales was a liberal patron of men of letters. 
He paid great attention to the education of his son, for whose 
use he commissioned Dr. Freeman to write the History of the 
English tongue. On the first appearance of the Rumler, by 
Dr. Johnson, he also sought out the author that he might 
befriend him; the Prince also greatly encouraged Vertue, the 
engraver; and upon one occasion he sent the poet Glover ao 
bank-note of 500/. to console him in his affliction. 

To accustom the young Prince and his brothers to rhetoric, 
plays were got up at Leicester House; when Prince George 
filled the character of Portius, in Cato, and recited the pro- 
logue. The instruction of the young actors was entrusted to 
Quin the comedian, who, many years afterwards, on hearing of 
the graceful manner in which George III. delivered his first 
speech from the throne, said, with delight, “ Aye! ’twas I that 
taught the boy to speak.” With Lord Harcourt and Lord 
Waldegrave successively as governors, and Dr. Hayter, Bishop 
of Norwich, succeeded by Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, as preceptors, and under the more influential super- 
intendence of Lord Bute, the Prince progressed in his studies, 
but was kept in great privacy by his mother, whose notions 
were certainly very narrow. One of her complaints against the 
Bishop of Norwich was that “he insisted upon teaching the 
Princes Jogic, which, as she was told, was a very old study for 

* The room of the old mansion in the rear of the present Norfolk 


House is preserved; and the bed in which the prince was born is at 
Worksop, Notts, 
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children of their age, not to say of their condition.’ From 
Lord Bute the Prince derived his chief knowledge of the con- 
stitution ; Bute actually drawing his subjects for conversation 
from the Commentaries of Blackstone, the author permitting 
him to see that work in manuscript, and even to submit it to 
be read by the Prince. He grew up to be perfectly master of 
all the proprieties of his station ; and the decorum of his private 
conduct gave a higher tone to public manners, and made 
the domestic virtues fashionable even in circles where they were 
most apt to be treated with neglect. He was well acquainted 
with the language, habits, and institutions of the English people. 
“‘ Born and educated in this country,” said his Majesty, in his 
opening speech to the Parliament, “I glory in the name of 
Briton, and I hold the civil and religious rights of my people 
equally dear with the most valuable prerogative of my crown.” 
And never, throughout the course of a long and anxious 
reign of sixty years, did his actions as a man or a prince con- 
tradict the boast. He was profoundly yet unaffectedly 
religious ; his love of Christianity strongly displaying itself 
even in his sixteenth year, when he distributed within his own 
circle one hundred copies of Dr. Leland’s View of deistical 
writers, written in contravention of their pernicious writings. 
George III. was likewise a lover of music, his favourite 
composer being Handel, and we have seen in the King’s hand- 
writing lengthy programmes of chamber concerts performed in 
Windsor Castle. He liberally patronized Cook, Byron, and 
Wallis the navigators; Herschel the astronomer; and West 
the historical painter; and he took a lively interest in the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts. He collected a 
library of 80,000 volumes, the most complete ever formed by a 
single individual: it is now in the British Museum, and 
known as “the King’s Library.” His Majesty collected this 
library at Buckmgham House. Dr. Johnson, by permission of 
the librarian, frequently consulted books. 
To Johnson, Sheridan, Beattie, and Blair, George III. 
nted pensions; he especially admired Dr. Johnson, who 
as recorded a long conversation with his Majesty; and after 
the interview, the Doctor observed to the royal librarian, 
‘‘ Sir, they may talk of the King as they will, he is the finest 
gentleman I have ever seen.” He subsequently declared 
that “the King’s manners were those of as fine a gentleman as 
one might suppose Louis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second 
to have been.” 


ARCHDEACON PALEY AT CAMBRIDGE, 


PALEY was fortunate in his education. He was born at 
Peterborough, in 1743: during his infancy, his father removed 
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to Giggleswick, in Yorkshire, having been appointed head- 
master of King Edward’s School, in that place. He was 
educated under his paternal roof, and soon distinguished him- 
self by great abilities, a studious disposition, and a rare ripeness 
of intellect. In his seventeenth year he was entered a sizar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; when his father declared that he 
would turn out a very great man, for he had by far the clearest 
head he had ever met with in his life. The event fully verified 
his parent’s declaration. Tle graduated in 1763, and was 
senior wrangler. After completing his academical course, he 
became tutor in an academy at Greate ; next, curate of 
Greenwich; and fellow of his College, and lectured in the 
University on Moral Philosophy and the Greek Testament. 
Among his preferments he received the archdeaconry of 
Carlisle. As awriter he is distinguished for power of intellect, 
skill in argument, and strong, exact, and clear style. His 
great works are on Moral and Political Philosophy, the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and Natural Theology. Both in his 
metaphysical and ethical views, Paley was a follower of Locke. 
His merits are thus summed up by Bishop Turton :— 

“It has long been deeined the glory of Socrates, that he 
brought Philosophy from the schools of the learned to the 
habitations of men— by stripping it of its technicalities, and 
exhibiting it in the ordinary language of life. ‘There is no one 
in modern times who has possessed the talent and disposition 
for achievements of this kind to an equal extent with Paley ; 
and we can scarcely conceive any one to have employed such 
qualities with greater success. ‘The transmutation of metals 
into gold was the supreme object of the alchemist’s aspirations. 
But Paley had acquired a more enviable power. Knowledge, 
however abstruse, by passing through his mind, became plain 
common sense — stamped with the characters which ensured it 
currency in the world.” 

Paley thus strikingly remarks on Teaching :— 

“ Education, in the most extensive sense of the word, may 
comprehend every preparation that is made in our youth for 
the sequel of our lives; and in this sense | use it. Some such 
preparation is necessary for all conditions, because without it 
they must be miserable, and probably will be vicious, when 
they grow up, either from the want of the means of subsistence, 
or from want of rational and inoffensive occupation. In 
civilized life, everything is affected by art and skill. Whence 
a person who is provided with neither (and neither can be 
acquired without exercise and instruction) will be useless; 
aad he that is useless will generally be at the same time mis- 
chievous, tothe community. So that to send an uneducated 
child into the world, is injurious to the rest of mankind; it is 
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little better than to turn out a mad dog or a wild beast into 
the streets.”’ 


SIR JOSEPH BANKS AT ETON. 


Tuts distinguished naturalist, and great friend to the 
advancement of science, was born in Argyle-street, London, 
in 1743. He received his earliest education under a private 
tutor; at mine years of age, he was sent to Harrow School, 
and was removed, when thirteen, to Eton. He is described 
in a Jetter from his tutor as being well-disposed and good- 
tempered, but so immoderately fond of play, that his attention 
could not be fixed to study. When fourteen, he was found, 
for the first time, reading during his hours of leisure. ‘This 
sudden turn, Banks, at a later period, explained to his friend, 
Sir Everard Home. One fine summer evening, he bathed in 
the ‘Thames, as usual, with other boys, but having stayed a 
long time in the water, he found, when he came to dress him- 
self, that all his companions were gone : he was walking leisurel 
along a lane, the sides of which were richly enamelled with 
flowers ; he stopped, and looking round, involuntarily exclaimed, 
“How beautiful!” After some reficction, he said to himself, 
*¥tis surely more natural that I should be taught to know all 
these productions of nature, in preference to Greek and Latin ; 
but the latter is my father’s command, and it is my duty to obey 
him: I will, however, make myself acquainted with all these 
different plants for my own pleasure and gratification.” He 
began immediately to teach himself botany; and for want of 
more able tutors, submitted to be instructed by the women 
employed in “culling simples,” to supply the druggists’ and 
apothecaries’ shops; he paid sixpence for every material piece 
of information. While at home for the ensuing holidays, 
he found, in his mother’s dressing-room, to his great delight, 
a book in which all the plants he had met with were not 
only described, but represented by engravings. This proved 
to be Gerard’s Herbal, which, although one of the boards 
was lost, and several leaves were torn out, young Banks car- 
ried with him to Eton, where he ponnnied: his collection of 

lants, and also made one of butterflies and other insects. 
Lord Brougham states that his father, who was Banks's inti- 
mate friend, describes him as “a remarkably fine-looking, 
strong, and active boy, whom no fatigue could subdue, and no 
peril daunt; and his whole time, out of school, was given up 
to hunting after plants and insects, making a hortus siccus of 
the one, and forming a cabinet of the other. As often as Banks 
could induce him to quit his task in reading or in verse- 
making, (says Lord Brougham,) he would take him on his long 
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rambles; and I suppose it was from this early taste that we 

had at Brougham so many butterflies, beetles, and other in- 

sects, as well as a cabinet of shells and fossils; but my father 

always said that his friend Joe cared mighty little for his 

ae and could not understand any one taking to Greek and 
atin.” 

Banks left Eton at eighteen, and was entered a gentleman- 
commoner at Christchurch, Oxford, in December, 1760. His 
love of botany, which commenced at school, increased at the 
University, and there his mind warmly embraced all other 
branches of natural history. Finding there were no lectures 
given on botany, by permission, he engaged a botanical professor 
from Cambridge, to lecture at Oxford, his remuneration to be 
derived from the students who formed his class. Mr. Banks 
soon made himself known in the University by his superior 
knowledge of natural history. 

‘‘ He once told me,” says Sir Everard Home, “that when he first 
went to Oxford, if he happened to come into any party of students in 
which they were discussing questions respecting Greek authors, some 
of them would call out ‘Here is Banks, but he knows nothing of 
Greck? To this rebuke he would make no reply, but said to him- 
self, 1 will very soon excel you all in another kind of knowledge, in 
my mind of infinitely greater importance; and not long after, when 
any of them wanted to clear up a point of natural history, they said, 
‘ We must go to Banks!’” 

He left Oxford at the end of 1763, after having taken an 
honorary degree. His election into the Royal Society, and his 
presidency, and the extension of science, were the leading ob- 
jects of his after-life, during the last thirty years of which all 
the voyages of discovery made under the auspices of Govern- 
ment had either been suggested by him, (Sir j oseph,) or had 
received his approbation and support. He died in his 78th 
year, 


SIR WILLIAM JONES AT HARROW, 


Tus great Oriental scholar was born in London, in 1746: 
his father, an eminent mathematician, dying when his son was 
only three years old, the education of young Jones devolved 
upon his mother, a woman of extensive learning. When in his 
fifth year, the imagination of the young scholar was caught 
by the sublime description of the angel in the 10th chapter of 
the Apocalypse, and the impression was never effaced. In ]753, 
he was placed at Harrow School, under Dr. Thackeray, and 
continued under Dr. Sumner. 

Lord Teignmouth relates that, when a boy at Harrow, Sir 
W. Jones invented 8 political play, in which Dr. William 
Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, and Dr, Parr, also boys, were his 
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incipal associates. They divided the fields in the neighbour- 
hood of Harrow according to a map of Greece, into states and 
kingdoms: each fixed upon one as his dominions, and assumed 
an ancient name. Some of the schoolfellows, as barbarians, 
invaded their territories, and attacked their hillocks or for- 
tresses. The chiefs defended their respective domains against 
the incursions of the enemy; and in these imitative wars the 
young statesmen held councils; all doubtless very boyish, but 
admirably calculated to fill their minds with ideas of legislation 
and civil government. In these amusements, Jones was ever 
the leader. 

In 1764, he was entered of University College, Oxford: 
here his taste for Oriental literature continued, and he engaged 
a native of Aleppo, whom he had discovered in London, to 
act as his preceptor; he also assiduously read the Greek poets 
and historians. After the completion of his academical career, 
through his intimacy with Dr. Sumner and Dr, Parr, Jones 
returned to Harrow as private tutor to Lord Althorpe, after- 
wards Earl Spencer. A fellowship of Oxford was also conferred 
upon him. 

Sir W. Jones, in addition to great acquirements in other 
departments of knowledge, made himself acquainted with no 
fewer than twenty-eight different languages. He was from his 
boyhood a miracle of industry. He used to relate that when 
he was only three or four years of age, if he applied to his 
mother, a woman of uncommon intelligence and acquirements, 
for information upon any subject, her constant answer to him 
was, “ Read, and you will know.” He thus acquired a passion 
for books, which only grew in strength with increasing years. 
Even at school his voluntary exertions exceeded in amount 
his prescribed tasks; and Dr. Thackeray, one of his masters, 
was wont to say of him, that he was a boy of so active a mind, 
that if he were left naked and friendless upon Salisbury Plain, 
he would nevertheless find the road to fame and riches. At 
this time he often devoted whole nights to study, when he 
generally took coffee or tea to keep off sleep. To divert his 
leisure, he commenced the study of the law; and he is said to 
have often surprised his mother’s legal acquaintances by putti 
cases to them from an abridgment of Coke’s Institutes, whic 
he had read and mastered. In after-life his maxim was never 
to neglect any opportunity of improvement which presented 
itself. In conformity with this rule, while making the most 
wonderful exertions in the study of Greek, Latin, and the 
Oriental languages, at Oxford, he took advantage of the 
vacations to learn riding and fencing, and to read all the beat 
authors in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French; thus— 
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to transcribe an observation of his own— “ with the fortune 
of a peasant, giving himeelf the education of a prince.” 

en in his t -third year, Sir William Jones resolved, 
as appears from a scheme of study found among his papers, 
‘to learn no more rudiments of ap kind; but to perfect Gia. 
self in, first, twelve languages, as the means of acquiring accu- 
rate knowledge of history, arts, and sciences.” These were 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, German, and English; but he 
eventually extended his researches beyond even these ample 
limits. He made himself not only completely master of Sans- 
crit, as well as less completely of Hindostanee and Bengalee, 
but to a considerable extent also of the other Indian dialects. 
The languages which he describes himself to have studied 
least perfectly were the Chinese, Russian, Runic, Syrian, 
Ethiopic, Coptic, Dutch, Swedish, and Welsh. Yet, Sir William 
Jones died at the early age of forty-seven. 


HOW DR. PARR BECAME A PARSON INSTEAD OF A 
SURGEON. 


SAMUEL Parr was born at Harrow-on-the-Hill, in 1747, 
where his father was a surgeon and apothecary. It was the 
accident of his birthplace that laid the foundation of his fame ; 
for he was sent to the grammar-school at Harrow in his sixth 
year. In his boyhood he was studious after a fashion, de- 
lighting in Mother Goose and the Seven Champions, and little 
caring for boyish sports. One day he was seen sitting on the 
churchyard gate at Harrow, with great gravity, whilst his 
schoolfellows were all at play. “Sam, why don’t you pla 
with the others?” cried a friend. ‘Do not you know, sir,” 
said Parr, with vast solemnity, “that I am to be a parson ?”’ 
When nine or ten years old, he would put on one of his 
father’s shirts for a surplice, and read the church service to 
his sisters and cousins, after they had been duly summoned 
by a bell tied to the banisters; preach them a sermon; 
and even in spite of his father’s remonstrance, would bury 
a bird or a kitten (Parr had always a great fondness for 
animals,) with the mtes of Christian burial. At school, his 
masters predicted his future eminence; but, at the age of 14, 
when he was at the head of the school, he was removed from 
it, and placed in his father’s shop. Here he criticised the Latin 
of the apothecary’s prescriptions, and showed great dislike of 
the business; while he continued his classical studies, by getting 
one of his former companions to report to him the master’s 
remarks on the lesson of every day, as it was read; and Parr, 
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having in vain tried to reconcile himself to the business for 
three years, was, at length, sent to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, where he studied hard in the classics and philology. 
Soon after, his father died, and he was compelled, hetiee he 
had taken a degree, to relinquish his academic career, when he 
became an under-master of Harrow School. He now took 
deacon’s orders: he continued assistant-master at Harrow five 

ears, when he became a candidate for the head-mastership, 

t was defeated: a rebellion ensued among the boys, many of 

whom took Parr’s part, and he withdrew to Stanmore, a village 
in the neighbourhood, where he set up a school, followed by 
40 of the young rebels. Here ensued many disappointments 
and struggles with misfortune, which did not, however, pre- 
vent Parr from becoming one of the greatest scholars of his 
time. 
Parr himself used to tell of Sir William Jones, another of 
his schoolfellows, that as they were one day walking together 
near Harrow, Jones suddenly stopped short, and looking hard 
at him, cried out, “ Parr, if you should have the good luck 
to live forty years, you may stand a chance of overtaking 
your face.” 

Dr. Parr quitted Cambridge with deep regret. He says :— 
JT left Emmanuel College, as must not be dissembled, before 
the usual time, and in truth had been almost compelled 
to leave it, not by the want of a proper education, for I had 
arrived in the first place of the first form of Harrow school 
when I was not quite fourteen; not for the want of useful 
tutors, for mine were eminently able, and to me had been 
uniformly kind ; not for the want of ambition, for I had begun 
to look up ardently and anxiously to academical distinctions ; 
not for the want of attachment to the place, for I regarded it 
then as J continue to regard it now, with the fondest and most 
unfeigned affection; but by another want which it were un- 
necessary to name, and for the supply of which, after some 
hesitation, I determined to provide by patient toil and resolute 
self-denial, when I had not completed my twentieth year. I 
ceased, therefore, to reside with an aching heart; I looked 
back with mingled enna of regret and humiliation to ad- 
vantages of which I could no longer partake, and honours to 
which I could no longer aspire. The unreserved conversation 
of scholars, the disinterested offices of friendship, the use of 
valuable books, and the example of good men, are endearments 
by which Cambridge will keep a strong hold upon my esteem, 
my respect, and my gratitude to the last moment of my life.” 

Dr. Parr has left this striking illustration, enjoining upon 
children Tenderness to Animals ; “ He that can look with rap- 
ture upon the agonies of an unoffending and unresisting animal, 

Qz 
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will soon learn to view the sufferings of a fellow creature with 
indifference; and in time he will acquire the power of viewing 
them with triumph, if that fellow creature should become the 
victim of his resentment, be it just or unjust. But the minds 
of children are open to pene of every sort, and, indeed 
wonderful is the facility with which a judicious instructor may 
habituate them to tender emotions. I have, therefore, always 
considered mercy to beings of an inferior species as a virtue 
which children are very capable of learning, but which is most 
difficult to be taught if the heart has been once familiarized to 
spectacles of distress, and has been permitted either to behold 
the pangs of any living creature with cold insensibility, or to 
inflict them with wanton barbarity.” 


LORDS ELDON AND STOWELL AT NEWCASTLE AND OXFORD. 


Joun Scott, Earl of Eldon, the greatest lawyer of his 
time, and Lord High Chancellor of England for seven and 
twenty years, was the son of Mr. John Scott, coalfitter in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and was born in that town in 175}. 
His elder brother, ome Stowell, was born in 1745, under circum- 
stances of some peculiarity, which had a remarkable effect on 
ene of the two brothers in after-life. The story is thus 
told : — 

In 1745, the city of Edinburgh having surrendered to the 
Pretender’s army, his road to London lay through Newcastle, 
the town walls of which bristled with cannon, and tke place 
was otherwise prepared for a siege. Mrs. Scott was at that 
time in such a condition as made her anxious to be removed to 
a@ more quiet place. This, however, was a matter of some 
difficulty ; for Mr. Scott’s house was situated in one of the 
narrow lanes of Newcastle, between which and the river e 
ran the town-wall, the gates of which were closed and fortified. 
In this dilemma, Mrs. Scott was placed in a basket, and by aid 
of a rope, hoisted over the wall to the water-side, whence a boat 
conveyed her to Haworth, a village about four miles from 
Newcastle, but on the southern bank of the Tyne; and here, 
within about two days after the above removal, Mrs. Scott 
gave birth to the twins, William and Barbara. 

Lord Stowell having been thus born in the county of Durham, 
was eligible for a scholarship, which fell vacant for that diocese, 
in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which he succeeded in 
obtaining; and thus laid the foundation, not only of his own 
but of his still more successful brother’s prosperity. 

Lord Eldon was carefully educated at home, after the fashion 
of the old school, the birch being freely applied, especially for 
his habit of telling direct untruths, but without effecting con- 
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trition for the offence. This is stated upon the authority of 
his anecdote-book, where he recounts sundry instances of sturdy 
lying, apparently with some pride; yet, there was constant 
serious sheets at home. “I believe,” said Lord Eldon, 
“‘T have preached more sermons than ny one that is not a 
clergyman. My father always had the Church Service read 
on the Sunday evenings, aud a sermon after it. Harry and 
I used to take it in turns to read the prayers or to preach: 
we always had a shirt put over our clothes to answer for a 
surplice.”’ 

ohn and William were sent to the free grammar-school at 
Newcastle,* where John seems to have been noted as a lad of 
great abilities, and to have indicated early that constant activity 
of mind which was his characteristic throughout life. On 
their teacher in the school, the Rev. Hugh Moises, the Scotts 
appear to have produced a feeling of very deep and lasting af- 
fection. With great pride did the provincial schoolmaster 
watch the rising tootsteps of his two favourite pupils; and, to 
do them justice, they seem to have reciprocated the attach- 
ment. Lord Eldon kept up his correspondence with his old 
preceptor, amid all the honours and distinctions which future 
years showered on him. One of the first acts of his Chancel- 
lorship was to make Mr. Moises one of his chaplains. He 
twice afterwards offered him still more substantial preferment ; 
this the old man declined, but the patronage was bestowed. 
upon his family. 

Lord Stowell having gone to Oxford, and commenced his 
career with great success, it was intended that John should 
follow his father’s occupation. His brother, however, who 
knew his great abilities, would not allow them to be so buried. 
**Send Jack here,’”’ he wrote from Oxford; ‘‘I can do better 
for him.” And to Oxford Jack was sent accordingly, and 
entered as a commoner of University College, in the year 1766, 
under the tutorship of his brother. 

The only distinction which Lord Eldon acquired at Oxford, 
was gaining the Lichfield prize by an “ Essay on the Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel.” He took his 
Bachelor’s degree, and intended to prosecute his studies for 
the Church. But an event, fortunately as it turned out, averted 
the whole current of his life. He fell in love with the daughter 
of a townsman of his father’s, and we trace half-stifled lamen- 
tations in his letters to his companions from Oxford. At last, 
he eloped with the lady to Scotland: the relations were highly 
displeased with the match, and the fortunes of the bridegroom 

* At this school, founded and endowed by the Mayor of Newcastle, 


in 1525, Bishop Ridley, the feet Akenside, Lord Collingwood, and other 
eminent persons, received the earlier part of their education. 
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were supposed to be so completely marred by this exploit, that a 
wealthy grocer in Newcastle offered to his father to take him into 
partnership as the only means of establishing him respectably. 
€ proposal was so far entertained as to be referred to William 
Scott for his opinion; but his answer in the negative preserved 
his brother for greater things. Lord Eldon’s marriage, how- 
ever, rendered it impossible for him to prosecute his views 
towards the church with any chance of success, unless a living 
should fall vacant to his College during the first year: he ac- 
cordingly resolved to turn himself to the law, and entered in 
the Middle Temple, in January, 1773. The year of grace 
passed without any College living becoming vacant, and thus 
was his destiny conclusively fixed. While keeping his terms 
in the Temple, he continued his residence at Oxford, assidu- 
ously prosecuting his legal studies, and employed partly as 
tutor of University College, during 1774-75, and partly as 
Deputy Professor of Law, for which service he received 60. & 
Meas He relates that immediately after he was married, the 
aw Professor sent him the first lecture to read immediately to 
the students, and thus he began without knowing a single 
word that was in it. It was upon the statute of young men 
running away with young maidens. “Fancy me,’ he says, 
“reading, with about one hundred and forty boys and young 
men all giggling at the Professor. Such a tittering audience 
no one ever had !” 

Lord Eldon well remembered Johnson in college at Oxford. 
He relates of the Doctor :—*“ If put out of temper, he was not 
very moderate in the terms in which he expressed his displeasure. 
I remember that in the common-room of University College, he 
‘was dilating upon some subject, and the then head of Lincoln 
College, Dr. Mortimer, was present. Whilst Johnson was 
stating what he proposed to communicate, the Doctor occasion- 
ally interrupted him, saying, ‘I deny that!’ This was often 
repeated, and observed BAe by Johnson, as it was ai eee in 
terms expressive of exceeding displeasure and anger. At length, 
upon the Doctor’s repeating the words ‘I deny that,’ ‘Sir, sir,’ 
said Johnson, ‘you must have forgot that an author has said, 
Plus negabit unus asinus in und hord, quam centum philosophé 
probaverint in centum annis.’ ”’ 

Lord Eldon finally removed to London in 1775, but with 
gloomy prospects, being almost without a sixpence he could call 

is own, and receiving little attention from his father and other 
relations. Indeed, the generosity and kindness of his brother 
William, for which in after-life he was always deeply grateful, 
were chiefly instrumental in enabling him to prosecute his 
views for the bar. He first lived in Cursitor-street, and he 
used to say, “Many atime have I run down from Cursitor- 
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street to Fleet Market, to get six-pennyworth of sprats for 
supper,” 

(ord Eldon was called to the bar in 1776. He waited long 
in vain for clients, and had resolved to quit Westminster 
Hall to seek his native city, when the accident of a leading 
counsel’s sudden indisposition introduced him to the notice of 
the profession, and his success atthe bar became thenceforth 
certain.* . 


THE PRIMER AND THE HORNBOOK. 


THE earliest printed book used in the tuition of youth was the 
Primer (Primarius, Latin), a small prayer-book in which chil- 
dren were taught to read —and the Romish book of devotions 
in the monastic schools. At the Reformation, the Primer was 
retained, but the requisite changes were made. In 1545, Henry 
VIIT. ordered to be printed an English “form of Public Prayer,” 
entitled the Primer, said to be “set furth by the Kinge’s 
majestie and his clergie, to be taught, lerned, andred.” A copy 
of this rare book is extant: it was once the property of 
Sir John Clark, priest of the chapel of Leedsbridge, and founder 
of the school. This appears from the following autograph 
note in the Calendar: “ ‘This day I began the schole at Leeds, 
July 4, 1563.” 

t would be hard to say when the contents of the Primer 
were changed from sacred to secular: the change was probably 
very gradual, more especially as the Primers printed to this day 
contain occasional prayers — the good seed which cannot be 
sown too early in the mind of childhood. The accounts of the 
grammar-schools of the sixteenth century contain much inter- 
esting evidence of the value attached to school-books, by the 
care which is directed to be taken of them. Thus, in the Cor- 
poration records of Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1578, it was 

reed that “a Dictionarye shall be bought for the scollers 
of the Free Scoole; and the same boke to be tyed in a cheque, 
and set upon a desk in the scoole, whereunto any scoller may 
have accesse as occasion shall serve.’ There are later entries 
of the Corporation purchasing dictionaries for the use of the 
school; besides presents of dictionaries, lexicons, grammars, 
folio English Bibles, &c.— (Thompson’s History of Beston.) 

Another “dumb teacher ’’ was the Hornbook, of which a 


* At Vauxhall, a Public School for 140 boys was founded in 1829, 
by Mr. Charles Francis, of Belgrave House, “to perpetuate the memory 
of the Earl of Eldon, and to commemorate his able, zealous, and con- 
stant defence of the Protestant Reformed Religion against every inno- 
vation.” The School-house, a Tudor building, . adorned with a statue 
of Lord Eldon, upon the auniversary of whose birthday, June 4, the 
public examination of the boys takes place. 
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specimen exists, in black letter, of the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
It appears to be at least as ancient as 1570, is mounted on woed, 
and protected with transparent horn, 
“The letters may be read, through the horn, 
That make the story perfect.” —Ben Jonson. 

There is a large cross, the criss-cross, and then the alphabet 
in large and small letters. The vowels follow next, and their 
combinations with the consonants ; and the whole is concluded 
with the Lord’s Prayer and the Roman numerals. The Arabic 
numerals are not given. Shakspeare thus refers to the cross- 
row of the Hornbook : — 

‘‘ He hearkens aftcr prophecies and dreams ; 
And from the cross-1ow plucks the letter G; 
And says, a wizard told him that by G 
His issue disinherited should be.”— Richard ITT. 

Again, in Love’s Labour Lost, act v. scene 1, Moth, the 
page to Armado, says, in describing Holofernes the school- 
master, “ He teaches boys the Hornbook.”’ 

Cotgrave has, “ La Croiz de par Dieu, the Christ’s-crosse-rowe, 
or horne-booke, wherein a child learnes it ;” and Florio, ed. 1611, 
p. 93, “ Centuruola, a childes horne-book hanging at his chee 

In the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, at Middlehill, are 
two genuine Hornbooks of the reigns of Charles I. and II. 
Locke, in his Thoughts on Education, speaks of the “ ordinary 
road of the Hornbook and Primer,’’ and directs that “the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments he 
should learn by heart, not by reading them himself in his 
ee but by somebody’s repeating them before he can 
read,” 

Shenstone, who was taught to read at a dame-school, near 
Halesowen, in Shropshire, in his delightfully quaint poem of 
the Schoolmistress, commemorating his Vaden bie preceptress, 
thus records the use of the Hornbook : — 

‘“‘Lo; now with state she utters her command; 
Eftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair; 
Their books of stature small they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are 
To save from finger wet the letters fair.” 


Cowper thus describes the Hornbook of his time : — 


‘“‘ Neatly secured from being soiled or torn 
Beneath a pane of thin translucent horn, 
A book (to please us at a tender age 
’Tis called a book, though but a single page) 
Presents the prayer the Saviour deigued to teach, 
Which children use, and parsons — when they preach.” 


e 


Tirocinium, or a Review of Schools, 1784. 


We have somewhere read a story of a mother tempting her 
son along the cross-row by giving him an apple for each letter 
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he learnt. This brings us to the gingerbread alphabet of our 
own time, which appears to have been common a century and 
a half since: — 
‘“* To master John the English maid 
A Hornbook gives of gingerbread ; 
And, that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter.”— Prior. 
An anecdote illustrative of Lord Erskine’s readiness is related 
— that, when asked by a judge if a single sheet could be called 
a book, he replied, “ ‘The common Hornbook, my lord.” 
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Hornbook of the Eighteenth Century. 
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In Specimens of West Country Dialect, the use of the Horn- 
book is thus shown : —- 


“ Commether, Billy Chubé, an breng the hornen book. Gee ma the 
vester in tha windor, you Pal Came !— what! be a sleepid— I'M wake 
ye. Now, Billy, there’s a good bway! Ston still there, and mind 
what I da 24 to ye, an whaurI da point. Now; cris-cross, girt a, 
little 4a—b—c—d. That’s right, #illy ; you'll zoon lorn the 
criss-cross-lain — you'll zoon auvergit Bobby Jiffry — you’! zoon be a 
scholard, A’s a pirty chubby bway — Lord love’n !” 


John Britton, who was born in the parish of Kington St. 
Michael’s, Wilts, in 1771, tells us, in his Autobiography, that he 
was placed with a schoolmistress: ‘‘ here,’ he writes, “I learnt 
‘the Christ-crosse-row ’ from a Hornbook, on which were the 
alphabet in large and small letters, and the nine figures in 
Roman and Arabic numerals. The Hornbook is now a rarity.” 
Such a Hornbook is engraved on page 233. It was met with in 
the year 1850, among the old stock of a bookseller at Peter- 
borough, in Lincolnshire, and is thus described : Its dimensions 
are 9 by Sinches. The alphabet, &c., are printed upon white 
‘el ai which is laid upon a thin piece of oak, and is covered with 
a sheet of horn, secured in its place by eight tacks, driven through 
a border or mounting of brass; the object of this horn-cover- 
ing being to keep the “ book,” or rather leaf, unsoiled. The first 
line is the cross-row ; so named, says Johnson, “ because 8 cross 
is placed at the beginning, to show that the end of learning 
is i Ol 

he Hornbook was not always mounted on a board; many 
were pasted on the back of the horn only, like one used five- 
and-forty years ago by a friend, when a boy at Bristol. 

Such was the rudeness of the “dumb teacher” former] 
employed at the dame-school, and elsewhere. It was, in 
pro ability, superseded by Dr. Bell’s sand-tray, upon which the 
children traced their own letters. Next came the “ Battledore”’ 
and “ Reading-made-Easy ;” though the Spelling book is con- 
siderably older than either. The Battledore, by the way,reminds 
us of a strategy of tuition mentioned by Locke: “ By ting 
the vowels and consonants on the sides of four dice, i has 
made this a play for his children, whereby his eldest son in 
coats has played himself into spelling.” 


CHARLES JAMEB FOX. 


Tx1s eloquent orator and statesman was third son of 
Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, and of Lady Georgiana 
Caroline Fox, eldest daughter of Charles, second Duke of 
Richmond. He was born in Conduit-street, London, on the 
24th of January 1749. As a child he was remarkable for his 
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engaging disposition and soit intelligence. ‘There's a clever 
little boy for you,”’ exclaimed his father one day, in repeating 
@ remark e apropos by his sou Charles, when hardly more 
than two years and a half old. His father used to call him 
“his sensible child,” at six years old: he describes him at 
seven years old as very pert and very argumentative, “ all life, 
spirits, and good humour — stage-mad, but it made him read 
a good deal.” 

Charles was naturally of a passionate temper, but learned to 
control it, as he afterwards told the story himself, in con- 
sequence of a conversation he overheard when a very little boy. 
His mother having said to his father, “Charles is dreadfull 
passionate, what shall we do with him?” his father replied, 
** Oh, never mind, he is a very sensible little fellow, and will 
learn to cure himself.” “I will not deny,” said Mr. Fox, 
“that I was a very sensible little boy, a very clever little boy, 
and what I heard made an impression on me, and was of use 
to me afterwards.”’ 

That he was excessively indulged by his parent is certain : 
he was to receive no contradiction or disappointment; and it 
is related that his father having promised that he should be 
present when a garden-wall was to be flung down, and having 
forgotten it, the wall was built up again that he might perform 
his promise. This was perhaps foolish, but the performance 
of a promise was the moral inculcated by the folly, and 
that is no bad lesson. Again, his father says, in a letter, 
I promised Charles he should see his brother, and he won't 

e put off.” 
ox received his earliest education at a preparatory school of 
some celebrity, kept at Wandsworth by a Frenchman named 
Pampellone: here he remained till autumn, 1758, when he 
was sent to Eton. He appears to have been of a sickly con- 
stitution, and his father writes to Lady Caroline, “ Whenever 
ou think London or Holland House better for Charles than 
ton, be assured I shall like it.” 

At Eton young Fox was a diligent scholar, and while there 
he was assisted in his lessons and exercises by the Rey. Mr. 
Francis, the translator of Horace, and father of the late Sir 
Philip Francis. He was not, however, kept to his studies with- 
out interruption, but was frequently brought to town for amuse- 
ment,and among other occasions to be present at the coronation 
of George the Third, in 1761, when he met with an accident : 
this excited some public interest, which caused Lord Holland 
to say, “the boy is a great deal better beloved than his father 
is.” About this time the Duke of Devonshire wrote in a letter 
of business to his father, “commend me to your son Charles 
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for his sagacity,”’ a strong expression from a grave man, in a 
grave letter, about a lad not fourteen years of age. 

In May, 1763, the fondness and mistaken indulgence of Fox’s 
father took him from school, and carried him first to Paris, 
and then to Spa, where he wasted four months. Much to his 
credit, he returned to Eton by his own desire, but he was ill 
received: he was quizzed by the boys, rallied by Dr. Barnard, 
the head-master, and actually flogged while fresh from the 
brilliant society he had just quitted. At Spa he had frequented 
the gaming-table, where he was encouraged in a propensity 
which became a source of future unhappiness to him. This 
year his father went down to Eton to hear him speak, and after- 
wards brought him to town to attend the debates in Parliament 
on the publications of Mr. Wilkes. In the following year, 
young Fox composed in French a versified contrast between 
Bute and Pitt, to the advantage of the former, which shows 
that he had already some political feeling. About this time 
his father describes him as possessing good sense, good nature, 
and as many good and amiable qualities as ever met in any- 
one’s composition. 

In October, 1764, Mr. Fox was sent to Oxford, and placed 
at Hertford College, under the tuition of Dr. Newcome, after- 
wards Primate of Ireland. While there Mr. Fox read hard, 
and was very fond of mathematics; and by the advice of a 
friend, he made himself an excellent Frenchman. 

Lord Holland tells us that Mr. Fox had a wonderful capacity 
for calculation, and a great aptitude, no doubt, for all branches 
of mathematics ; but a often heard him regret that he had 
applied so little to them; and ascribes his neglect of them to 
the superficial manner in which they were taught at Oxford. 
Lord Holland also relates that few Englishmen have ever 
spoken and written the French language with more care and 
correctness than Mr. Fox. 

At Easter, 1765, Mr. Fox received a letter from Dr. New- 
come, in which he says, “ pen like yours requires some 
intermission, and you are the only person with whom I have 
ever had connexion, to whom I could say this.” Of this letter 
Mr. Fox was very proud, and he carried it about him in his 
pocket-book during the latter years of his life, and used to 
Pere it to confute his political friends when they censured 

im for his idleness and negligence in not reading Parlia- 
eva! papers and other necessary documents. 

Mr. Fox passed the greater part of one whole vacation at 
Oxford with his friend Dickson, afterwards Bishop of Down, 
a man remarkable for warmth of heart and gentleness of dis- 
position. They studied very hard, and their relaxation con- 
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sisted in reading to one another, or by themselves, all the early 
dramatic poets of England; they spent their evenings for that 
purpose in a bookseller’s shop, and Mr. Fox used to say, that 
there was no play extant, written and published before the 
Restoration, that he had not read attentively. 

From various letters and other evidence, Fox’s powers as an 
orator appear to have been eae predicted ; as was also 
his rivalry with young William Pitt, his junior by ten years, 
who, Fox’s mother said, would be a thorn in Charles’s side as 
long as he lived. He was now only seventeen, was intimate 
with Mr. Burke, and at this time he spoke very lightly of the 
ministry, but “doing justice to their good intentions ;’’ such 
was the language he held at that time of a party into which 
he afterwards infused so much spirit and vigour. 

Mr. Fox finally left Oxford in the spring of 1766. He then 
visited the Continent; and in 1768, commenced his parlia- 
mentary career. The extravagance and dissipation which 
chequered his whole life was greatly the result of over-indul- 
gence by his parents; and thus was marred the happiness of a 
man of the most amiable disposition, but much of whose sweet 
nature was lost to the world for want of training. 


It remains to be said that, however eagerly Fox entered into the 
pursuit of pleasure, he never neglected his studies. Even in his 
amusements his active, acute, and creative mind was always employed 
and his judgment and taste were improved by observation and exer- 
cise. In his letters he often refers to his former verses, and expresses 
great anxiety to correct any false rhyme ordefective prosody. This pro- 
pensity to labour at excellence, evenin his amusements, distinguished 
him throughout life. At every little diversion or employment, — chess, 
cards, carving at dinner,— would he exercise his faculties with wonder- 
ful assiduity and attention till he had attained the degree of perfection 
he aimed at. It was this peculiarity which, many years afterwards, when 
asked how he contrived, being so corpulent, to pick up the cut balls at 
tennis so well, led him to answer playfully, “ because I am a painstaking 
man.” So also on his appointment to the Secretaryship of State, in 
1782, piqued at an observation on his bad writing, he actually took a 
writing-master, and wrote copies like a school-boy. In the same 
spirit, when he determined on living in the country, he devoted 
himself to the practical work of a gardener; and in like manner, in 
order to qualify himself for carving, he used to have a small book of 
instructions in that art at table, and executed the problems laid down 
in it i Poa aes on the real joints the lines laid down in the engray- 
ings, e had a great passion for acting, and was preferred in tragedy. 
His knowledge of plays was very extensive, and his quotations from 
them in his speeches were very frequent and very happy. Perhaps, 
his practice of acting was not less useful to him as an orator in the 
modulation of his voice. The power of expressing passions by the 
tones of his voice had, no doubt, been brought to perfection by his 
exertions on the private stage. 

Not only the extent of his learning, and the great resources of his 
mind, but the experience and observation with which intercourse with 
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every class of society and interest in every pursuit and amusement in life 
had furnished him, enforced and embellished hia reasoning, assisted, 
and above all, enlivened his illustrations. Abridged from Memorials 
ae a Sad of Charles James Fox, edited by Lord John Russell, 
vol. i, 1853, 


JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. 


Tus eloquent lawyer, who, by his own energies, rose to be 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, was born July 24, 1750, at 
Newmarket in the ou of Cork. His parents were respec- 
table but not wealthy. His mother perceiving early indication 
of talent, was in sre of his becoming a clergyman, and the 
fortunate means of his obtaining his education, though for 
another profession, cannot be so well told as in the words of 
Curran’s own enthusiastic gratitude : — 

‘“When a boy, I was one morning playing at marbles in the 
village of Ball-alley, with a light heart and lighter pocket. The gibe 
and the jest went giadly round, when suddenly among us appeared a 
stranger of a remarkable and very cheerful aspect: his intrusion was 
not the least restraint upon our merry little assemblage. He was a 
benevolent creature, and the days of infancy (after all, the happiest we 
shall eversee) perhaps rose upon his memory. Heaven bless him! I 
see his fine form at the distance of half a century just as he stood 
before me in the little Ball-alley, in the day of my childhood. His 
name was Boyse; he was the rector of Newmarket. To me he took 
a particular fancy. I was winning, and full of waggerv, thinking 
everything that was eccentric, and by no means a miser of my eccen- 
tricities ; every one was welcome to a share of them, and I had plenty 
to spare after having freighted the company. Some sweetmeats 
easily bribed me home with him. J learned from Boyse my alphabet, 
and my grammar, and the rudiments of the classics. He taught me 
all he could, and then he sent me to a school at Middleton. In 
short, he made me aman. I recollect it was about thirty-five years 
afterwards, when I had risen to some eminence at the bar, and when 
I had a seat in Parliament, on my return one day from the court, I 
found an old gentleman seated alone in my drawing-room, his feet 
familiarly placed on each side of the Italian marble chimney-piece, 
and his whole air bespeaking the consciousness of one quite at home. 
He turned round—it was my friend of Ball-alley. I rushed in- 
stinctively into his arms, and burst into tears. Words cannot describe 
the scene which followed. ‘You are right, sir, you are right; the 
chimney-piece is ag aed pictures are yours —the house is yours, 
You gave me all 1 have—my friend—my benefactor!’ He dined 
with me; and in the evening Sg the tear glistening in his fine 
blue eye, when he saw poor little Jack, the creature of his bounty, 
rising in the House of Commons to reply to a right honourable. Poor 
Boyse ! he is now gone; and no suitor had a longer deposit of prac- 
tical benevolence in the Court above.” 


HOW WILLIAM GIFFORD BECAME A SCHOLAR AND CRITIC. 


WiLiiam Girrorp, the eminent critic, was born in 1755, at 
Ashburton, in Devonshire; and by the early death of both 
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arents, was left, at the age of 13, penniless, homeless, and 
biendl ess. He had learned reading, writing, and a little arith- 
metic, when his godfather took charge of him, sent him again 
to school; but just as Gifford was making considerable progress 
in arithmetic, his patron grew tired of the expense, and took 
him home to saisiby him as a ploughboy, for which, however, 
he was unfit. It was next resolved that he should be sent to 
Newfoundland to assist in a storehouse; but for this he was 
declared “too small.” He was then sent as a cabin-boy, on 
board a coasting vessel, where he remained about a twelvemonth, 
during which time the only book he saw was the “Coasting 
Pilot.”? His godfather then took him home, and sent him again 
to school, where, in a few months, he became head boy. His 
godfather now thought he “had learned enough, and more 
than enough, at school,” and apprenticed him to a shoemaker 
at Ashburton. But Gifford’s strong thirst for knowledge had 
not abated: mathematics at first were his favourite study; and 
he relates that for want of paper, he used to hammer scraps of 
leather smooth, and work his problems on them with a blunt 
awl: for the rest, his memory was tenacious, and he could mul- 
tiply and divide by it to a great extent. His master finding 
his services worth nothing, used harsh means to wean him from 
his literary tastes ; and Gifford, hating his business, sank into 
a sort of savage melancholy. From this state he was withdrawn 
by the active kindness of Mr. Cookesley, a surgeon of Ashburton, 
who had seen some rhymes by Gifford, and with his sad story, 
conceived a strong regard for him, and raised “a subscription 
for purchasing the remainder of the time of William Gifford, 
and for enabling him to improve himself in writing and English 
grammar.” Enough was collected to free him from his appren- 
ticeship; he was placed at school, and in two years sent to 
Exeter College, Oxford. Not long after, Mr. Cookesley died ; 
but a more efficient perron was raised up in Earl Grosvenor, 
who gave Gifford a home in his own mansion. <A long and 
prosperous life followed: he executed translations of Latin poets; 
edited the works of Massinger, Ben Jonson, Ford, and Shirley ; 
and was appointed editor of the Quarterly Review upon its first 
establishment. He died in 1826, leaving the bulk of his fortune 
to the son of his first patron, Mr. Cookesley. 


SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


TH18 amiable man has left an unaffected account of his early 
life, which presents many points worthy to be treasured as 


sa ct traits. 
Samu poses hab born March ], 1757, of parenta who had 
emigrated from ce to this country. In his childhood his 
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family lodged, for the benefit of purer air, in the then village of 
Marylebone. He was brought up, with a brother and a sister, 
by a very kind and pious relation, who taught them to read with 
intelligence, though the books in which they were taught were 
not suited to their age. The Bible, the Spectator, and an English 
translation of Telemachus, are the books which Romilly recol- 
lected having in most frequent use. The health of the kind 
relation failed, when the care of the children devolved upon a 
female servant, who was tender, affectionate, and sensitive, but 
was ill qualified to give them instruction, or to cultivate their 
understandings. ‘This woman seems to have had a strange 
influence upon Romilly : he tells us his imagination was alarmed 
by her stories of devils, witches, and apparitions; tales of murders, 
and acts of cruelty ; narratives which always have a pernicious 
effect upon the minds of children. He tells us that the prints 
which he found in the Lives of the Martyrs, and in the Newgate 
Calendar, cost him many sleepless nights. He was oppressed 
too with a constant terror of his father dying, and this idea 
was fostered by his having witnessed Garrick’s performance of 
Lusignan, in the farce of Lethe. 

Romilly and his brother were sent, when very young, to a 
day-school in the neighbourhood; the master of which pro- 
fessed to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, French and Latin ; 
of the latter, however, neither master nor usher knew a word. 
His father endeavoured, in his conversation, to give him a 
favourable opinion of a lawyer, but he chose a bad specimen 
of the class, and Romilly became disgusted. A clerkship was 
next sought for him in the counting-house, but here his pro- 
spects were shut out. His father next set up for himself as a 
idee and his returns soon amounted to 20,0001. a year. 

oung Romilly kept his father’s accounts for about two years, 
during which he had much time for reading, principally books 
from circulating-libranes. Ancient history, English poetry, 
and criticism were his favourite subjects; and he soon possessed 
himself of a tolerable faculty of rhyming, which he mistook 
for a talent for poetry. He wrote eclogues, songs, and satires, 
made translations of Boileau, and attempted imitations of 
Spenser. Flattered by his family, and tired of his father’s 
business, he lamented his imperfect education; and when 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age, set himself seriously 
to learn Latin, of which he then knew little more than the 
most familiar rules of grammar. He was now fortunate 
enough to meet with a very good scholar in a Scotchman, 
named Paterson, who kept a school in Bury-street, St. James’s, 
and from whom he received a Latin lesson daily, of one hour. 
In the course of three or four oa Romilly had read nearly 
every prose writer of the ages of pure Latinity, He next at- 
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tempted Greek although with no success; but he determined 
to master its study, and he went through the most con- 
siderable of the Greek historians, orators, and philosophers, in 
the Latin versions, which generally accompany the original 
text. Meanwhile he had become well acquainted with geogra- 

hy and natural history; and had attended several courses of 
fociies on natural philosophy. He also imitated his father’s 
taste for pictures and prints, and never omitted an opportunity 
of seeing a good collection of paintings; he knew the style of 
almost every master, and attended the lectures at the Royal 
Academy. 

The family next removed to a house in High-street, Maryle- 
bone, “‘ where,” says Romilly, “I cannot recollect the days, 
happily, I may say the years, without the most lively emotion, 
I love to transport myself, in idea, into our little parlour, with 
its green paper, and the beautiful prints of Vivares, Bartolczzi, 
and Strange, from the pictures of Claude, Caracci, Raphael, 
and Correggio, with which its walls were elegantly adorned ; 
and to call again to mind the familiar and affectionate society 
of young and old intermixed, which was gathered round the 
fire.” 

Nevertheless, Romilly’s youth was not a happy one; he was 
subject to fits of melancholy from his childhood, and he suf- 
fered much in spirits. As he grew to manhood, much of this 
depressing visitation wore off. He rose to great eminence in 
the law, attaining to greater success than had been enjoyed by 
any advocate since the time of Sir Edward Coke. He also 
became a humane and enlightened member of Parliament, and 
most eloquent speaker. 

His style of writing was clear, easy, forcible, and totally 
unadorned. In very early life he acquired the habit of reading 
with care and reflection, and of thinking clearly and closely ; 
and hence the faculties of accurate reasoning, and of distinct 
and powerful expression, for which he was singularly remark-~ 
able. 


LORD NELSON’S SCHOOLS IN NORFOLK. 


Horatio Neison was born with a quick good sense, an 
affectionate heart, and a high spirit, by which qualities his 
boyhood was strongly marked. He was the fifth son and the 
sixth child of Edmund and Catherine Nelson; his birth took 
place in 1758, at the parsonage-house of Burnham Thorpe, a 
village in the county of Norfolk, of which his father was rector. 
The maiden name of his mother was Suckling ;* her grand- 


* A descendant of Sir John Suckling, the poet. One of the family 
married a descendant of Inigo Jones. 
R 
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mother was an elder sister of Sir Robert Walpole, and this 
child was named after his godfather, the first Lord Walpole. 
Horatio “‘ was never of a strong body,” says Southey; “and 
the ague, which was at that time one of the most common 
diseases in England, had irae reduced his strength ;” yet 
he very early gave proofs of that resolute heart and nobleness 
of mind which, during his whole career of labour and of glory, 
so eminently distinguished him. When a mere child, he 
strayed a bird’s-nesting from his grandmother’s house, in 
company with a cow-boy; the dinner-hour elapsed, he was 
absent, and could not be found; when the alarm of the family 
became very great, for they apprehended that he might have 
been carried off by gipsies. At length, after search had been 
made for him in various directions, he was discovered alone, 
sitting composedly by the side of a brook which he could not 

et over. “I wonder, child,” said the old lady when she saw 

im, ‘that hunger and fear did not drive you home.” “ Fear! 
grandmamma,” replied the future hero; ‘ I never saw fear — 
what is it ?” 

Nelson was first sent to a small school at Downham; and 
in the market-place, as often as he could get there, he might 
be seen, working away, in his little green coat, at the pump, 
till, by the help of his schoolfellows, a sufficient pond was 
made for floating the little ship which he had cut with a knife, 
and rigged with a paper sail. An incident, showing Nelson’s 
compassionate disposition, is related of him at this age. A 
shoemaker of Downham had a pet-lamb, which he kept in 
his shop; and one day Nelson accidentally jammed the animal 
between the door and the door-post, when the little fellow’s 
sorrow for the pain he had unwittingly inflicted was excessive, 
and for some time uncontrollable. 

Horatio was next sent, with his brother William, to a larger 
school at North Walsham, where another characteristic im- 
cident occurred. There were some fine pears growing in the 
schoolmaster’s garden, which the boys regarded as lawful 
booty, and in the highest degree tempting; but the boldest 
among them was afraid to venture for the fruit, Horatio 
volunteered upon the service: he was lowered down at night 
from the bed-room window by some sheets, he plundered the tree, 
and was drawn up with the pears, which he distributed among 
his schoolfellows, without reserving any for himself— “I only 
took them,” he said, “ because every other boy was afraid.” 

Nelson’s mother died in 1767, leaving eight out of eleven 
children. Her brother, Captain Maurice Suckling, of the 
Navy, visited the widower upon this event, and promised to 
take care of one of the boys. ‘Three years afterwards, when 
Horatio was only twelve years of age, being at home for the 
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Christmes holidays, he read in the county newspaper that his 
uncle was appointed to the Raisonnable, of 64 guns. ‘Do, 
William,’’ said he to a brother who was a year and a half older 
than himself, “ write to my father, and tell him that I should 
like to go to sea with uncle Maurice.” Mr. Nelson was then 
at Bath: his circumstances were straitened, and he knew that 
it was the wish of providing for himself by which Horatio was 
chiefly actuated ; he did not oppose his resolution; he under- 
stood the boy’s character, and had always said that in whatever 
station he might be placed, he would climb, if possible, to the 
very top of the tree. Accordingly, Captain Suckling was 
written to: “ What,”’ said he, in his answer, “has poor Horatio 
done, who is so weak, that he, above all the rest, should be 
sent to rough it out at sea ?—But let him come, and the first 
time we go into action, a cannon-ball may knock off his head, 
and provide for him at once.”’ 

The brothers returned to their school at North Walsham. 
Not long after, early on a cold and dark spring morning, Mr. 
Nelson’s servant arrived with the expected summons for Horatio 
to join his ship. The parting from his brother William, who 
had been so long his playmate, was a painful effort. He ac- 
companied his father to London. The Raisonnable was lying 
in the Medway. He was put into the Chatham stage, and on 
its arrival was set down with the rest of the passengers, and 
left to find his way on board as he could. After wandering 
about in the cold without being able to reach the ship, an 
officer, observing the forlorn appearance of the boy, questioned 
him; and happening to be acquainted with his uncle, took him 
home and gave him some refreshment. When he got on board, 
Captain Suckling was not in the ship, nor had any person 
been apprized of the boy’s coming. He paced the deck the 
whole remainder of the day, without being noticed by any 
one ; and it was not till the second day that somebody, as 
he expressed it, “took compassion on him.” Mr. Southey 
feelingly adds : 


‘‘ The pain which is felt when we are first transplanted from our 
native soil, when the living branch is cut from the parent tree, is one 
of the most poignant griefs which we have to endure through life. 
There are after-griefs which wound more deeply, which leave behind 
them scars never to be effaced, which bruise the spirit, and sometimes 
break the heart; but never do we feel so keenly the want of love, the 
necessity of being loved, and the sense of utter desertion, as when we 
firat leave the haven of home, and are, as it were, pushed off upon 
the stream of life. Added to these feelings, the sea-boy has to 
endure i bce hardships, and the privation of every comfort, even 
of sleep. Nelson had a feeble body and an affectionate heart, and he 
remembered through life his first days of wretchedness in the ser- 
vice, 

R2 
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In Arthur’s Life of the hero, we have Nelson’s own account 
of his birth and early life : -— “I was born Sept. 29th, 1758, in 
the parsonage-house ; was sent tothe High-school at Norwich, 
and afterwards removed to Northway, from whence, on the dis- 
turbance with Spain relative to the Falkland Islands, I went 
to sea with my uncle, Captain Maurice Suckling, in the 
Raisonnable, of 64 guns; but the business with Spain being 
accommodated, I was sent in a West India ship belonging to 
the house of Hibbert Purrier Horton, with Mr. John Rath- 
bone, who had formerly been in the navy, in the Dreadnought, 
with Captain Suckling. From this voyage I returned to the 
Triumph, at Chatham, in July, 1772; and if I did not im- 
aed in my education, I returned a practical seaman, with a 

orror of the Royal Navy, and with a saying, then constant 
with the seamen—‘ Aft the most honour, forward the better 
man.” 

Such was the start in life of one of the greatest heroes in the 
annals of British history, or perhaps in the annals of the 
world, — whose great deeds are so numerous, splendid, and 
important as td “confound the biographer with excess of 
light,’ and whose death was felt in England as a public 
calamity ; ‘‘ yet,” says Southey, “he cannot be said to have 
fallen prematurely whose work was done, nor ought he to be 
lamented who died so full of honours, and at the height of 
human fame.” 


ROBERT BURNS, “THE AYRSHIRE PLOUGHMAN.” 


Rospert Burns, whom his countrymen delight to honour 
as the Shakspeare of Scotland, was born in 1759, in the parish 
of Alloway, near Ayr. His father wasa poor farmer, who ave 
his son what education he could afford. Burns tells us that 
“though it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings,” he made 
an excellent English scholar; and by the time he was ten or 
eleven years of aye, he was a critic in substantives, verbs, and 
particles. In his infant and boyish days, too, he was much 
with an old woman who resided in the family, and was remark- 
able for her ignorance, credulity, and superstition. She had 
the largest collection in the country of tales and songs con- 
cerning demons, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, kelpies, elf- 
candles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, giants, 
enchanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. is culti- 
vated the latent seeds of poetry, but had so strong an effect on 
Burns’s imagination, that after he had grown to manhood, in 
his nocturnal rambles he sometimes kept a sharp look-out in 
suspicious places, and it often took an effort of philosophy to 
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shake off these idle terrors.* He says: ‘ The earliest compo- 
sition that I recollect taking pleasure in, was the Vision of 
Mirza, and a hymn of Addison’s, beginning, ‘How are thy 
servants blest, O Lord!’ I particularly remember one stanza, 
which was music to my boyish ear: — 


‘For though on dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave.’ 


I met with these pieces in Mason’s English Collection, one of 
my school-books. The two first books I ever read in private, 
and which gave me more pleasure than any two books I ever 
read since, were The Life of Hannibal, and The History of Sir 
William Wallace. Hannibal gave my young ideas such a turn, 
that I used to strut in rapture up sat toa after the recruiting 
drum and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a soldier ; 
while the story of Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice into 
my veins, which will boil along there till the flood-gates of life 
shut in eternal rest.”’ 

While Burns lived on his father’s little farm, he tells us that 
he was, perhaps, the most ungainly, awkward boy in the parish. 
He adds of his reading : — 

“What I knew of ancient story was gathered from Salmon’s and 
Guthrie’s Geographical Grammars; and the ideas I formed of modern 
manners, literature, and criticism, I got from the Spectator. These, 
with Pope’s Works, some Plays of Sora hae Tull and Dickson on 
Agriculture, the Pantheon, Locke On the Haman Understanding, Stack- 
house’s History of the Bible, Justice’s British Gardener s Dhurectory, 
Bayle’s Lectures, Allan Ramsay’s Works, Taylor's Scripture Doctrine 
of Original Sin, A Select Collection of English Songs, and Hervey’s 
Meditations, had formed the whole of my reading. The Collection 
of Songs was my vade-mecum. I pored over them driving my cart, 
or walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse, — carefully noting 
the true, tender, and sublime, from affectation and fustian. J am 
convinced I owe to this practice much of my critie craft, sueh as 
it is.” 

Burns’s father was a man of uncommon intelligence for his 
station in life, and was anxious that his children should have 
the best education which their circumstances admitted of. 
Robert was, therefore, sent in his sixth year to a little school at 
Alloway Mill, about a mile from their cottage: not long after, 
his father took a lead in establishing a young teacher, named 
John Murdoch, in a humble temple of learning, nearer hand, 
and there Robert and his younger brother, Gilbert, attended 
for some time. “ With him,” says Gilbert, “‘we learned to 
read English tolerably well, and to write a little. He taught 


* See the Life and Works of Robert Burns. Library Edition. Edited 
by Robert Chambers, 
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us, too, the English Grammar. I was too young to profit 
much from his lessons in grammar, but Robert made some pro- 
ficiency in it; a circumstance of considerable weight in the 
unfolding of his genius and character, as he soon became re- 
markable for the fluency and correctness of his expression, and 
read the few books that came in his way with much pleasure 
and improvement; for even then he was a reader when he could 
get a book.” Gilbert next mentions that The Life of Wallace, 
which Robert Burns refers to, “ he borrowed from the black- 
awnith who shod our horses.”’ 

Robert was about seven years of age when (1766) his father 
left the clay bigging at Alloway, and settled in the small upland 
farm at Mount Oliphant, abeut two miles distant. He and 
his younger brother continued to attend Mr. Murdoch’s school 
for two years longer, when it was broken up. Murdoch took 
his leave of the boys, and brought, as a present and memorial, 
a small compendium of English Grammar, and the tragedy of 
Titus Andronicus; he began to read the play aloud, but so 
shocked was the party at some of its incidents, that Robert 
declared if the play were left, he would burn it ; and Murdoch 
left the comedy of the School for Love in its place. 

The father now instructed his two sons, and other children : 
there were no boys of their own age in the neighbourhood, and 
their father was almost their only companion: he conversed 
with them as though they were men; he taught them from 
Salmon’s Geographical Grammar the situation and history of 
the different countries of the world; and from a book-society 
in Ayr he procured Derham’s Physico and Astro Theology, and 
Ray’s Wisdom of God in the Creation, to give his sons some 
idea of astronomy and natural history. Robert read all these 
books with an avidity and industry scarcely to be equalled. 
From Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, then lately published 
in Kilmarnock, Robert collected a competent knowledge of 
ancient history ; “for,” says his brother, “no book was so 
voluminous as to slacken his industry, or so antiquated as to 
damp his researches.” About this time a relative inquired at 
a bookseller’s shop in Ayr for a book to teach Robert to write 
letters, when, instead of the Complete Letter Writer, he got by 
mistake a small collection of letters by the most eminent 
writers, with a few sensible directions for attaining an easy 
epistolary style, which book proved to Burns of the greatest 
consequence. 

Burns was about thirteen or fourteen, when his father re- 
gretting that he and his brother wrote so ill, to remedy this 
defect sent them to the parish school of Dalrymple, between 
two and three miles distant, the nearest to them. Murdoch, 
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the boys’ former master, now settled in Ayr, as a teacher of 
the English language: he sent them Pope’s Works, and some 
other poetry, the first they had an opportunity of reading, except 
that in the English Collection, and in the Edinburgh Magazine 
for 1772. Robert was now sent to Ayr, “to revise his English 
grammar with his former teacher,”’ but he was shortly obliged 
to return to assist in the harvest. He then learned surveying 
at the parish school of Kirkoswald. He had learned French 
of Murdoch, and could soon read and understand any French 
author in prose. He then attempted to learn Latin, but soon 
gave it up. Mrs. Paterson, of Ayr, now lent the boys the 
Spectator, Pope’s Translation of Homer, and several other 
books that were of use to them. 

Thus, although Robert Burns was the child of poverty and 
toil, there were fortunate circumstances in his position: his 

arents were excellent persons; his father exerted himself as 

is instructor, and, cottager as he was, contrived to have some- 
thing like the benefits of private tuition for his two eldest 
sons; and the young poet became, comparatively speaking, a 
well-educated man. His father had remarked, from a very 
early period, the bright intellect of his elder-born in particular, 
saying to his wife, “‘ Whoever may live to see it, something 
extraordinary will come from that boy!” 

It was not until his twenty-third year that Burns’s reading 
was enlarged by the addition of ‘Thomson, Shenstone, Sterne, 
and Mackenzie. Other standard works soon followed. The 
et advantage of his learning was, that what books he had, 

e read and studied thoroughly—his attention was not dis- 
tracted by a multitude of volumes, and his mind grew up with 
original and robust vigour; and in the veriest shades of ob- 
scurity, he toiled, when a mere youth, to support his virtuous 
parents and their household; yet all this time he grasped at 
“ahh opportunity of acquiring knowledge from men and 

ooks. 

Burns, says Mr. Carruthers, came as a potent auxiliary or 
fellow-worker with Cowper, in bringing poetry into the chan- 
nels of truth and nature. ‘There were only two years between 
the Task and the Cotter’s Saturday Night. No poetry was ever 
more instantaneously or universally popular among a people 
than that of Burns in Scotland. ‘There was the humour of 
Smollett, the pathos and tenderness of Sterne or Richardson, 
the real life of Fielding, and the description of Thomson — all 
united in the delineatigns of Scottish manners and scenery. by 
the Ayrshire ploughman. His masterpiece is Tam o’Shanter : 
it was so considered by himself, and the judgment has been 
confirmed by Campbell, Wilson, Montgomery, and by almost 
every critic. , 
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RICHARD PORSON, “‘THE NORFOLK BOY,” AT HAPPIS- 
BURGH, ETON, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


RicwHarpD Porson was born in 1759, at East Ruston, near 
North Walsham, Norfolk: he was the eldest son of the parish 
clerk of the place, who was a worsted-weaver, and is described 
as clever in his way. Porson’s mother was the daughter of a 
shoemaker: she was shrewd and lively, and had considerable 
literary taste, being familiar with Shakspeare and other stan- 
dard English authors, from her access to a library in a gentle- 
man’s house where she lived servant. 

Porson, when a boy, was put to the loom at once, and pro- 
bably helped his mother in the corn-fields in harvest-time. He 
was next sent to the neighbouring school of Happisburgh, the 
master of which was a good Latin scholar. When the father 
took his son to school, he said to the master: “I have brought 
my boy Richard to you, and just want him to make (sic) his 
own name, and then I[ shall take him into the loom.” The 
master, however, took great pains with the boy, making him 
at night repeat the lessons he had learnt during the day, and 
thus, probably, laid the foundation of Porson’s unrivalled 
memory. He had previously been for a short time at a school 
at Bacton, but was unable to bear the rough treatment of the 
boys. At Happisburgh, he learnt rapidly — especially arith- 
metic, of which he continued all his life very fond; and his 
penmanship was very skilful. His memory was wonderful: he 
would repeat a lesson which he had learnt one or two years 
before, and had never seen in the interm. He had only such 
books as his father’s cottage supplied —a volume or two of 
Arithmetic, Greenwood’s Eaglana: Jewell’s Apology ; an odd 
volume of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, picked up from a wrecked 
coaster; and eight or ten volumes of the Universal Maga- 
zine. 

The remarkable aptitude of Porson soon became noticed : at 
the age of eleven, Mr. Hewitt, the curate of East Ruston, took 
charge of his education, and continued to instruct him till the 
age of thirteen, when his fame as a youthful prodigy, through 
Mr. Hewitt, became known to Mr. Norris, the founder of the 
Norrisian Professorship at Cambridge, who said, however: 
* Well, I see nothing particular in this heavy-looking boy, but 
I confide in your account of his talents.” Porson was then 
sent to Cambridge, where the Greek Professor, and three tutors 
of Trinity College, having examined him, reported of him so 
favourably that Mr. Norris had him entered on the foundation 
at Eton, in 1774. 

Mr. Hewitt, writing to the Cambridge Professor, speaks of 
having had “the orderly and good boy under his care for almost 
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two years, chiefly on Corderius’s Colloquies, Cesar, Ovid, 
Horace, and Virgil, and Mathematics. In Greek he was only 
learning the verbs.” * 

Of his Eton days, Porson only recollected with pleasure the 
rat-hunts in the Long Chamber. His promise of excellence 
appears at this time to have rather diminished: his composi- 
tion was weak, and his ignorance of quantity kept him behind 
his inferiors in other respects. He was also prone to conceit 
in his verses, and fond of mixing Greek with his Latin. He 
went too late to Eton to have any chance of succeeding to a 
scholarship at King’s. He was popular among his school- 
fellows, and two dramas which he wrote for performance in the 
Long Chamber are still remembered. He seems, however, at 
first to have somewhat disappointed his friends, as Lord Nelson’s 
brother, who was at Eton with Porson, brought back word that 
they thought nothing of the Norfolk boy. At the same time, 
his unrivalled mnemory was noticed at achicol and exemplified 
in the oft-repeated story of his construing Horace from memory, 
when his book had been abstracted, and Ovid put in its place. 
And his promise must have beenyremarkable, as when he left 
Eton, contributions from Etonians to aid the funds for his 
maintenance at the University were readily subscribed. 

At Eton he remained some four years, and in October, 1778, 
through the aid of Sir George Baker, the celebrated physician, 
(Mr. Norris had died in the previous year,) Porson became a 
member of Trinity College, Cambridge; was elected Scholar 
in 1780, and Craven University Scholar in 1728]. Next year 
he graduated as third senior optime, and obtained soon after 
the first Chancellor’s medal; and in the same year he was 
elected Fellow of Trinity, a very unusual thing at that time for 
@ Junior Bachelor of Arts. He seems to have begun his critical 
career while an undergraduate, and it was, doubtless, during 
his residence at Cambridge that he’laid up his marvellous stores 
of learning for future use. He now turned his thoughts to 
publication ; and is said to have first appeared in print in a 
short critique on Schutz’s d¢schylus, in a review started by his 
friend Maty, a Fellow of Trinity, in 1783; and he contributed 
to this journal some four years, until it was discontinued. “ His 
review of Brunck’s Aristophanes is a striking specimen of that 
strong nervous English for which all Porson’s writings are re- 
markable, and nowhere else are the chief excellences and defects 
of the great comic poet so well summed up.” But at this 
period, his chief attention was devoted to Aischylus: his re« 


* These leading details of Porson’s life and career of learning have 
been selected and condensed from a very able paper by H. R. Luard, 
a = in the Cambridge Essays, contributed by Members of the University. 
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storation of two passages in Plutarch and Auschylus, by each 
other’s help, is one of the earliest as well as one of the most 
brilliant of all Porson’s emendations. “If it be remembered 
that this was done by a young man at the age of twenty-three, 
it shows an amount of learning, mingled with the power of 
applying it, at that age, that it would be vain to seek elsewhere.” 
(H. &. Luard.) 

In 1786, Porson communicatad to a new edition of Hutchin- 
son’s dnabasis of Xenophon a few annotations which give the 
first specimen of that neat and terse style of Latin notes in 
which Porson was afterwards to appear without a rival. They 
also show already his intimate acquaintance with his two 
favourite authors, Plato and Athenzus, and a familiarity with 
Eustathius’s Commentary on Homer. Next year were written 
his Note 6breves prefixed to the Oxford reprint of Toup, which 
first made his name known, generally, as a critic of the highest 
rank. In the same year appeared the most perfect specimen of 
Porson’s wonderful power of humour — the three panegyrical 
letters in the Gentleman’s Magazine, on Hawkins’s Life of 
Johnson, in which wonderful, compositions Porson’s force of 
pleasantry and delicate touches of satire show his extensive 
acquaintance with the English dramatists, especially with 
Shakspeare. The whole is an admirable specimen of Porson’s 
peculiar ironical humour. 

Porson became better known by his series of Letters to Arch- 
deacon ‘Travis, on the contested verse, 1 John, v. 7 —in the 
words of Gibbon, “the most acute and accurate piece of cniti- 
cism which had appeared since the days of Bentley.” Porson 
also gained great celebrity in the learned world by his discov 
of the new canons respecting the Iambic metre of the Gree 
tragedians, which he announced in the preface to his second 
edition of the Hecuba of Euripides. 

We have not space to glance further at Porson’s masterly 
criticisms, or his classical contributions to periodical literature. 
He resigned his Fellowship through his religious opinions, and 
was subsequently supported by subscription. He was after- 
hes elected to the ‘Regus rofessorship of Greek at Cam- 

ridge. 

Meanwhile, he lived in chambers in Essex-court, igs’ vet 
occasionally visiting Dr. Goodall, at Eton; and Dr. : 
While at Hatton, he generally spent his mornings in the 
library, and in the evening would pour forth from the rich 
stores of his memory pages of Barrow, whole letters of Richard- 
son, whole scenes of Foote, recitations from Shakspeare, and 
etymologies and dissertations on the roots of the English 
eye His wonderful power of retaining accurately what 
he had read, and being able to produce it always when called 
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for, never forsook him. Nothing came amiss to his memory s 
he would set a child right in his twopenny fable-book, repeat 
the whole of the moral tale of the Dean of Badajos, or a page 
of Atheneus on cups, or Eustathius on Homer. Sometimes 
he would recite forgotten songs, which had been sung at 
Vauxhall Gardene, and spend hours in making charades or 
conundrums for ladies, with whom he was a great favourite. 

It has been observed of Porson by one who saw much of him, 
that to the manners of a gentleman, and the most gigantic 
powers of learning and criticism, he joined the inoffensiveness 
ofa child; and, among his many good qualities, one was never 
to speak ill of the moral character of any man. 

It is not difficult to trace in Porson’s habits of thought the 
influence which the study of mathematics had upon him. He 
was to his dying day very fond of these studies. There are still 
preserved many papers of his scribbled over with mathematical 
calculations ; and when seized in the street by the fit which 
caused his death, an equation was found in his pocket. 

Dr. Young has said of him, that “as far as regards the pos- 
session of a combination of the faculties which Porson did 
cultivate, he appears to have been decidedly the most successful 
of any man on record in the same department.” 

“To him chiefly,” says Mr. Luard, in his excellent paper in 
the Cambridge Essays, “ English scholarship (especially Cam- 
bridge scholarship) owes its accuracy and its certainty; and 
this as a branch of education—as a substratum on which to 
rest other branches of knowledge often infinitely more useful 
in themselves— really takes as high a rank as any of those 
studies which can contribute to form the character of a well- 
educated English gentleman.” 

How painful is it to add, that a man of such amiable nature 
and surpassing intellect should haye been addicted for many 
years of his life to the degrading habit of intoxication. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


Tus amiable philanthropist, who so laboured for the happi- 
ness of mankind as to entitle him to the reverence of every 
member of the human family, was born at Hull, on August 
24th, 1759, and was the only son of Robert Wilberforce and his 
wife Elizabeth. 

Of the early years of William Wilberforce little is recorded. 
His frame from infancy was feeble, his stature small, his eyes 
weak,—a failing which, from many rich mental endowments, he 
inherited from fis mother. But with these bodily infirmities 
were united a vigorous mind, and a temper ey affectionate. 
At seven years old he was sent to the grammar-school at Hull; 
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and even then his elocution was so remarkable that he was often 
set upon a table to read aloud as an example to the other boys. 
The death of his father, in 1678, transferred him to the care of 
his uncle, with whom he went to live at Wimbledon, and in 
St. James’s-place. He remained two years at school, under 
Mr. Chalmers, a Scotsman: he is described to have been then 
“a fine sharp lad,” whose activity and spirit made upin boyish 
sports for some deficiency of strength. He received from a 
relative, with whom he was travelling, a present much exceeding 
the usual amount of a boy’s possessions, intended to enforce 
the precept with which it was accompanied,— that some should 
be given to the poor. 

When he quitted Hull, his religious principles were unformed : 
his aunt was a great admirer of Whitefield: a rare and pleasing 
indication of piety is also recorded to have marked his twelfth 
bast This change in his character occasioned great alarm at 

ull; and he was taken from his uncle’s by his mother, which 
in after-life he considered as the means of his being connected 
with political men, and becoming useful in life. To charm away 
the serious spirit which had taken possession of him, he flew 
to the gaieties of Hull, then as gay a place as could be found 
out of London: he was every where invited and caressed, and 
his voice and love of music made him still more acceptable. 
He was placed, soon after his return to Hull, at the endowed 
grammar-school of Rocksington, where he led almost a life of 
idleness and pleasure. Yet he excelled all the other boys in his 
compositions, and went up to the University a very fair scholar. 
He is likewise related to have evinced his abomination of 
the slave trade when he was not more than fourteen years of 
age. 

OMr. Wilberforce entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, Oct., 
1776, at the uge of seventeen years; and, becoming master of a 
handsome fortune, left by his grandfather and uncle, he was at 
once exposed to a hust of temptations. On the first night of 
his arrival, he was introduced to a licentious set of hard drinkers, 
whom, however, he shook off after the first year. For the last 
two years he spent at Cambridge, he was the centre of a higher 
circle. ‘There was no one,” says the Rev. T. Gisborne, “at 
all like him for powers of entertainment. Always fond of 
repartee and discussion, he seemed entirely free from conceit 
and vanity.”’ He was truly hospitable: ‘there was always a 
great Yorkshire pie in his rooms, and all were welcome to par- 
sake of it. My rooms and his,” says Mr. Gisborne, “ were back 
to back, and often when I was raking out my fire, at ten o’clock, 
I heard his melodious voice calling aloud to me to come and 
sit with him before I went to bed. It was a dangerous thing 
to do, for his amusing conversation was sure to keep me up 80 
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late, that I was behind-hand the next morning.” Wilberforce 
was a good classic, and acquitted himself well in the college 
examinations; but mathematics he almost entirely neglected. 
Whilst some of his companions were reading hard and attending 
lectures, card-parties and idle amusements consumed his hours. 
With all his gaieties, he was not, however, profligate, or what 
the world calls licentious, and certainly “ better than young 
men in general ;’”” but he neglected opportunities of moral and 
intellectual profit: he strove in after years to supply these 
omissions; but, to the end of his life, he deplored a certain 
want of mental regularity, which he traced to this neglect of 
early discipline. ‘hat there was even at this time of thought- 
lessness, a hidden vein of deeper feeling, was shown by his 
refusing, when unexpectedly required, to declare his assent to 
the articles of the Church, though the refusal cost him, for a 
time, the convenience of an academica]l degree. Further in- 
quiry removed his hesitation, but he would not, at a mature 
age, when his education was completed, declare his concurrence 
in religious articles which he had not examined. 

Before he quitted college, Mr. Wilberforce had resolved to 
enter upon public life. He therefore declined business; and, 
in expectation of a speedy election, he commenced a canvass 
for the representation of his native town in Parliament. After 
a successful canvass on the spot, he repaired to London, where 
about 300 Hull freemen resided in the vicinity of the Thames; 
these he entertained at suppers in the public-houses at Wapping, 
and, by his addresses to them, first gained confidence in public 
speaking. During this year, he lodged in the Adelphi, and 
constantly frequented the sine of the House of Commons, 
where he became intimate with Mr. Pitt, whom he had slightly 
known at Cambridge. In the summer he was returned for 
Hull, though at the expense of 8,000/. or 9,0002. ‘This success 
coloured his entry into public life." 


WILLIAM PITT. 


THis distinguished statesman and orator, the second son of 
the Earl of Chatham, and Lady Hester Grenville, daughter of 
Hester, Countess Temple, was born on May 28, 1759. The 
child inherited a name which, at the time of his birth, was the 
most illustrious in the civilized world, and was pronounced by 
every Englishman with pride, and by every enemy of England 
with mingled admiration and terror. 

Young Pitt’s genius and ambition displayed themselves 
at avery early age. Atseven, he took interest in grave 


* Life of William Wilberforce. By his Sons. 18399, 
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subjects, and astonished his parents and instructors by his 
remarks on books and on events. When his father had 
become Earl of Chatham, little William exclaimed, “I am 

lad that I am not the eldest son, J want to speak in the 

ouse of Commons like papa.” At twelve he had left far 
behind him his elder brother, who was fifteen ; and his mother 
wrote of him, ‘‘the fineness of William’s mind makes him 
enjoy with the greatest pleasure what would be above the 
reach of any other creature of his small age.” At fourteen 
the lad was in intellect a man. He had already written a 
tragedy with a political plot, the interest turning on a contest 
about a regency. 

A singular anecdote has been related of this period. One morning, 
some law lord (thought to have been Lord Mansfield,) paid a visit to 
Lord Chatham, at his country residence. Whilst they were conversing, 
his son William came through the library. Lord asked who Is 
that youth? Lord Chatham said, “ That is my second son — call him 
back and talk to him.” They did so, and Lord was struck by 
a forwardness of knowledge, a readiness of expression, and unyielding- 
ness of opinion, which even then was remarkable in the future minis- 
ter. When he had left them, Lord Chatham said: “ That is the most 
extraordinary youth I ever knew. All my life I have been aiming at 
the possession of political power, and have found the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting or keeping it. It is not on the cards of fortune to 
prevent that young man’s gaining it, and if ever he does so, he will 
Les oe ruin of his country.”— Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 

This rapid development of Pitt’s intellectual powers caused 
apprehensions about his health, He shot up amazingly fast ; 
he was often ill, and always weak. Port wine was prescribed 
by his medical advisers, and it is said that at fourteen he was 
accustomed to take this stimulant medicine in quantities more 
than sufficient for any full grown man. This regimen was 
well suited to his constitution, for at fifteen he was free from 
disease. On account of the delicacy of his frame, he had not 
been sent to any public school, but had been educated at 
home, under the superintendence of a clergyman named 
Wilson: his studies were prosecuted with extraordinary suc- 
cess; and before he had completed his fifteenth year his know- 
ledge of the ancient languages and of mathematics was such as 
very few men of eighteen then carried up to college. He was, 
therefore, sent towards the close of 1773, to Pembroke Hall, 
in the University of Cambridge; and his academical life was 
confided to a bachelor of arts named Pretyman, who had been 
a senior wrangler in the preceding year, and was a sound 
scholar and an excellent geometrician. At Cambridge, Prety- 
man was, for more than two years, the inseparable and almost 
the only companion of his pupil, and a close and lasting friend- 
ship sprung up between the pair. Pitt, till he graduated, 
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lived in this manner, attended chapel regularly morning 
and evening, dined every day in hall, and never went to a 
single evening party. At seventeen, he was admitted, without 
examination, to the degree of Master of Arts; but he con- 
tinued some years to reside at college, studying under Prety- 
man’s direction. He thus laid in an extraordinary stock of 
learning. He took the greatest delight in Newton’s Principia. 
His liking for mathematics amounted to a passion, and his 
acuteness and readiness in solving problems was considered to 
be unrivalled in the University. His proficiency in classical 
learning was alike remarkable, but he did not excel in com- 
posing in the ancient languages; and he had never acquired 
that knack of versification which is sometimes possessed by 
clever boys whose knowledge of the language ae literature of 
Greece and Rome is very superficial. Still it may be doubted 
whether any scholar has ever, at twenty, had a more solid and 
meee knowledge of the two great tongues of the old civilized 
world. 

To modern literature Pitt paid little attention; he knew 
no living language except French, and that but imperfectly. 
He had well read Shakspeare and Milton, and excelled in 
reciting from the latter. He had, indeed, been carefull 
trained from infancy in the art of parade’ his voice, whic 
was clear and deep-toned ; and his father had most skilfully 
instructed him in speaking. 

It has usually been objected that classical studies prevent a 
man acquiring a command of his mother-tongue and express- 
ing his thought in pure forcible English. But Pitt’s knowledge 
of the classics had the effect of enriching his English vocabulary 
and assisting him to construct correct English sentences. His 
practice was to look over a page of a Greek or Latin author to 
make himself master of the meaning, and then to read the pas- 
sage straight forward into his own language ; and ten years of 
this exercise daily enabled him to acquire an almost unrivalled 
power of putting his thoughts, without premeditation, into 
words well selected and well arranged. He minutely exam- 
ined the orations of antiquity, compared harangues on opposite 
sides of the same question, analysed them, and observed which 
of the arguments of the first speaker were refuted by the 
second, which were evaded, and which were left untouched. 
He also frequently heard important debates at Westminster ; 
on one of these occasions he was introduced on the steps of 
the throne in the House of Lords to Fox, his nape eleven 
years ; as the discussion proceeded, Pitt repeatedly said, “ But 
surely, Mr. Fox, that might be met thus;” or “ Yes, but he 
lays himself open to this retort ;” in short, Fox was struck 
by the precocity of a lad, who, through the whole sitting, 
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seemed to be thinking only how all the speeches on both sides 
could be answered.* 

In the spring of 1780, Pitt came of age: he then quitted 
Cambridge, was called to the bar, took chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and joined the western circuit. In the same year he 
entered Parliament; and, “at an age when others are but 
entering on the study of state affairs, he came forth a mature 
politician, a finished orator, even, as if by inspiration, an accom- 
plished debater.” 


THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY AT ETON AND OXFORD. 


In the foremost rank of high scholarship at Eton is Richard 
Marquis Wellesley, the eldest son of the Kar] of Mornington, 
“a person of talents and virtue, and his taste in music being 
cultivated in an extraordinary degree, he was the author of 
some beautiful compositions, which still retain their place in 
the favour of the musical world.” Richard was born at Dangan 
Castle, in the county of Meath, in 1760; his mother, a daugh- 
ter of Lord Dungannon, lived to an extreme old age: “she 
saw all the glories of Hindostan, of Spain, and of Waterloo; 
and left four sons sitting in the House of Lords, not by inheri- 
tance, but by merit raised to that proud eminence.” 

Richard, who, at his father’s death had nearly attained 
majority, was sent first to Harrow, and there took part in a 
great rebellion that had well nigh broken up the school. This 
oceasioned his expulsion, and he then, in his 11th year, went 
to Eton, where he was distinguished above all the youths of 
his time. 

When Dr. Goodall, his contemporary, and afterwards Head-master, 
was examined in 1818, before the Education Committee of the House 
of Commons respecting the alleged passing over of Porson in giving 
promotion to King’s College, he at once declared that the celebrated 
Grecian was not by any means at the head of the Etonians of his day; 
and being asked by me (as chairman) to name his superior, he at 
once said, Lord Wellesley. — Lives of Statesmen, by Lord Brougham, 
who adds in a note, ‘*Some of the Committee would have had this 
struck out of the evidence, as not bearing upon the subject of the in- 
quiry, the Abuse of Charities; but the general voice was immediately 
pronounced in favour of retaining it, as a small tribute of our great 
respect for Lord Wellesley; and I know that he highly valued this 
tribute.” 

Dr. Davis was Lord Wellesley’s tutor when he entered Eton 
School; and, in after-life, the Marquis described the Doctor 
to have always bestowed on his education the solicitude and 
affection of a kind parent. The pupil greatly excelled in 


* Life of Pitt, roan Macaulay; Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edit. 
+ The Marquis Wellesley, Lord Maryborough, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Lord Cowley. 
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classical studies: some of his verses in the Muse Etonenses 
have great merit, as examples both of pure Latinity and 
poetical talent: the Lines on Bedlam, especially, are of dis- 
tinguished excellence. Some of his Latin poems were published 
about this early period. 

On leaving Eton, Lord Wellesley went to Christchurch, 
Oxford, and here, under Dr. W. Jackson, afterwards Bishop 
of Oxford, he continued his classical studies. His poem on 
the Death of Captain Cook showed how entirely he had kept 
up his school reputation : it justly gained the University prize. 
At college he formed with lock: Grenville a friendship which 
continued during their lives, and led to his intimacy with Lord 
Grenville’s great kinsman, Mr. Pitt, upon their entering into 
public life. In 1781, before taking his degree, Lord Wellesley 
was called away to Ireland in consequence of the death of his 
father; subsequently he attended to the education of his 
younger brothers. Lord Wellesley (says Pearce, his biogra-~ 

her,) “‘was deeply attached throughout his long life to Eton. 

ome of the latest productions of his lordship’s pen were 
dedicated to his beloved Eton; and in testimony of the strong 
affection which he entertained towards the place where he 
received his first impressions of literary taste, and in accordance 
with his desire expressed before his death, his body was 
deposited in a vault of Eton chapel.” 


GEORGE THE FOURTH AND WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


THERE is little to interest the reader in the early personal 
histories of these sovereigns. George the Fourth, the eldest 
son of George the Third and Queen Charlotte, was born at 
Buckingham House, in 1/762. At the age of three years he 
OTS an address from the Society of Ancient Britons, and 
was made a Knight of the Garter. In a few months after, he 
was appointed by a King’s letter, addressed to the Lord Mayor, 
Captain-General of the Honourable Artillery Company of the 
City of London. He learned his nursery tasks at Kew-house, 
or the old palace at Kew, where the royal family lived, as Miss 
Burney says, ‘running about from one end of the house to 
the other, without precaution or care.”” The prince’s first 
governor was the Earl of Holdernesse; Dr. Markham, Bishop 
of Chester, (afterwards Archbishop of York,) was the prince’s 
preceptor; and Mr. Cyril Jackson, sub-preceptor. These 

entlemen, however, suddenly resigned their offices, it is 

elieved from their having found some political works, which 
they considered objectionable, put into the hands of their 
pupl by direction of the King. His next preceptor was 

Hurd, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, afterwards of 
8 
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Worcester ; with the Rev. William Armold as sub-preceptor ; 
both these tutors being Cambridge men. The prince was kept 
by his father in a state of unmitigated pupilage till he was 
nearly eighteen, soon after which he appeared in public, and 
it should be added, fell into dissolute habits, which deeply 
embittered his after life. 

George the Fourth affected patronage of painting and archi- 
tecture; the results of the latter are best seen in the highly 
embellished western quarter of London. His encouragement 
of letters and learned men was generally partisan: but he was 
the first patron of the Literary Fund, to which he contributed 
upwards of 5,000/.; in the Society’s armorial bearings is “ the 
Prince of Wales’s plume.” By is bounty, the Latin manu- 
script of Milton, discovered in the State Paper Office in 1823, 
was edited, and a translation published. The King also 
chartered, in 1826, the Royal Society of Literature, and con- 
tributed from the Pri Parke 1,100 guineas a-year to its 
funds ; though it should be added, that he was committed to 
this large annual subscription by a misconception of Dr. 
Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury, the King intending a donation 
of 1,000 guineas, and an annual subscription of 100 guineas ; 
though his majesty cheerfully acquiesced, and amused him- 
self with the incident. He also granted the Society the Crown 
land upon which their house 13 built in St. Martin’s-place ; 
and as if to show that he did not restrict his patronage to 
the higher aim of letters, there is prominently inscribed upon 
the exterior facade of the Parochial Schools of St. Martin’s, 
built upon ground the gift of His Majesty King George the 

ourth.” 


WILLIAM THE Fourtu, next brother to George the Fourth, 
was born at St. James’s Palace in 1764, and was educated at 
Kew. When a child at play, his favourite amusement was 
floating a toy-ship, which one day led him to say, with prophetic 
boast, “If ever I shall become a king, I will have a house full 
of ships, and no other king shall dare to take them from me!” 
The ing, his father, encouraged him to enter the naval ser- 
vice; and at the age of fourteen, he swung his first hammock 
on board the Prince George, 98 guns, under the command of 
Admiral Digby, where he was furnished as scantily as any 
youngster of the mess. His entire service at sea extended 
nearly to eleven years; its most interesting incident was his 
intimacy with the gallant Nelson, from whom, in the prince’s 
own words, his “mind took its first decided naval turn.” This 
pares lasted ris i his long life: he was some time 


d High Admiral, and after his accession to the throne 
was famnilisrly styled “the Sailor King.” 
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In his reign, in 1833, greatly through the influence of Lord 
Brougham and his associates, upon the Report of a Parliamentary 
Committee, the first annual grant for educational purposes was 
made by the Government; and in 1836 was formed the Home 
and Colonial Infant School Society, upon the principle that 
education must be based on the knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and as set forth and embodied in the doctrinal articles of 
the Church of England. In the following year was formed a 
“ Central Society of Education,” principally for the collection 
and publication of facts, and bringing prominently forward 
the distinction between general and special religious instruction. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE TENTERDEN AT CANTERBURY AND 
. OXFORD. 


THE vicissitudes of life, and the contrast presented by great 
elevation from a very humble origin, are strikingly exemphfied 
in the history of this able and impartial judge. 

Charles Abbott, Baron Tenterden, was born in 1762, at Can- 
terbury, where his father was a hair-dresser, ‘a very decent, 
well-behaved man, much respected in his neighbourhood,” who 
did his best, with decent humility, to obtain for his son a good 
education. Young Abbott was sent to the King’s School in 
Canterbury Cathedral, of which he became the captain, and 
where he so distinguished himself that the trustees of the 
school came to a special vote to send him as an exhibitioner to 
the University of Oxford. This assistance he afterwards repaid 
from his private purse, by opening it to the same trustees in a 
similar exigency. While he was at Canterbury school, his 
master, Dr. Osmond Beauvoir, it is said, proud of his profi- 
ciency, showed his verses to the clergy of the neighbourhood, 
boasting that “‘the son of the Canterbury barber was qualified 
to carry off a classical prize from any aristocratic versifier at 
Westminster, Winchester, or Eton.” 

He obtained remarkable honours at Oxford. The Class List 
was not established till the commencement of this century, 
and young Abboit took his bachelor’s degree in 1785: con- 
sequently, there being yet no tripos, he was obliged to content 
himself with all the honours which were open to him. He had 
gained a scholarship at Corpus after he had been a week in 

xford, and he gained in 1784 the Latin prize poem, subject, 
*“‘ Globus aérostaticus ;” and in 1786, the English prize essay, 
subject, The Use and Abuse of Satire —so that, as the Latin 
essay and English poem were yet unknown, he gained all he 
could gain. 

Abbott lost his father while at the University; his mother 
then became in a measure dependent on his assistance, and he 

82 
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was obliged, in consequence, to decline an advantageous offer 
to go as tutor to a rich gentleman of Virginia; his small 
means were straitened by the performance of his filial duties ; 
he was obliged to dress plainly, to forego the enjoyment of 
society, and to sustain himself hardly, yet becomingly, on his 
limited resources. 

The first practical result of young Abbott’s efforts was his 
election as Fellow, and his appointment as junior tutor, of his 
college. He was already destined for the church, when he was 
invited to become tutor to the son of Mr. Justice Buller. This 
connexion introduced him to the judge, who soon discovered 
his intellectual powers and peculiar fitness for law, and recom- 
mended him to attempt it. ‘The advice was taken; and we 
have the authority of Lord Campbell for adding that Abbott 
“became the very best lawyer of his generation in England, as 
he had already become the finest classical scholar; became 
Chief Justice of England, was installed among the peers of 
the United Kingdom, attended by the whole profession of the 
law, proud of him as their inden: and when the names of 
orators and statesmen illustrious in their day have perished 
with their frothy declamations, Lord Tenterden will be respected 
as a great magistrate,and his judgments will be studied and 
admired.”* 

Lord Tenterden died in 1832, and was buried in the chapel 
of the Foundling Hospital. At the extreme entrance to the 
chapel is a marble bust of his Lordship, and beneath it a 
Latin inscription, which, after describing his humble origin, 
and judicial eminence, concludes with these emphatic words: 
“Learn, Reader, how much in this country may, under the 
blessing of God, be attained by honest industry.” 


PRECOCITY OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 


We have few instances of the precocious development of 
talent so striking as are presented by the boyhood of this great 
painter. He was born in 1/69, at Bristol, where his father kept 
the White Lion inn, and was more noted for his love of poetry 
and writing rhyme, than for his success in business. His son 
Thomas was a very beautiful boy, and had been remarkable 
from infancy for his sprightly and winning manners. His 
father taught him to recite poetry ; and when the child was only 
four or five years old, it was common for him to be presented 
by his parent to strangers who visited the inn at Bristol, and 
subsequently at the Black Bear at Devizes, whither he had 
removed. At four years old, young Lawrence could recite the 


* Lives of the Lord Chief Justices. 
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story of Joseph and his Brethren; at five, Pope’s Nymphs of 
Solyma; and at seven, Milton’s Lycidas. e was already 
able to use his pencil, and to take likenesses, which art he had 
acquired entirely of himself. The portraits which he thus 
sketched are affirmed to have been generally successful ; among 
them was a portrait of Lady Kenyon, which was recognised by 
a friend twenty-five years after. At the age of six, Lawrence 
was sent to school near Bristol, where he remained scarcely 
two years; and this, with a few lessons in Latin and French, 
was all the education he ever received. At the age of eight 
ears, he contributed verses to the magazines; and many of 
ig pleces may be found in the European and Lady’s Maga- 
zines from 1/80 to 1787. Daines Barrington relates that at 
the age of nine, without instruction from any one, Lawrence 
copied historical pictures in a masterly style, and succeeded 
amazingly in compositions of his own, particularly that of 
Peter denying Christ. In about seven minutes he scarcel 
ever failed to draw a strong likeness of any one present, whic 
had generally much freedom and grace. He was also then an 
excellent reader of blank verse, and would immediately con- 
vince any one that he both understood and felt the striking 
passages of Milton or Shakspeare. 
At the age of ten he began to take likenesses in crayon, in 
various towns, by which he was, for some years, the sole sup- 
ort of his father and family. ‘They removed to London when 
omas was in his eighteenth year: he became a student of 
the Royal Academy ; was kindly received by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; and on his death, in 1792, was appointed his successor 
as painter to his Majesty and to the Dilettanti Society. Thence 
his reputation grew steadily till he became the first portrait- 
ainter of the age: he succeeded Mr. West as President of the 
Ro al Academy in 1820. Of his earlier career it has been 
truly said that Art presents no parallel case of an equal degree 
of excellence, attained so rapidly, and so exclusively without 
instruction, or opportunity of study. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S SCHOOLS. i 


ARTHUR WELLESLEY, the illustrious soldier-statesman, 
was born at Dangan Castle,* at Trim, about twenty miles 


* It is also stated that the Duke first saw the light in the town resi- 
dence of his parents, Mornington House, in the centre of the eastern 
side of Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. The proof of Dangan Castle 
being the Duke’s birthplace is, however, more circumstantial. The 
most notable point in the question is the indifference with which it 
was treated by the person most immediately concerned. The Duke 
kept his birthday on the 18th of June. 
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from Dublin, in 1769, the year which ushered also Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Cuvier into the world. The castle has been 
nearly destroyed by a conflagration ; but the chamber in which 
the Duke was born is pointed out to this day. At a little 
distance, on the fair-green of the town, is a Corinthian column 
in memory of Wellington’s fame, and surmounted by a statue 
of the hero. 

The Earl and Countess of Mornington, young Arthur’s 
arents, placed him early at a school at Trim: he must then 
ave been a very little boy, for one of his schoolfellows relates 

that when Crosbie, afterwards Sir Edward, of balloon notoriety, 
had climbed to the top of “the Yellow Steeple,” and had 
thrown down his will, disposing of his game-cocks and boyish 
valuables, in case he should be killed in coming down, — little 
Arthur Wellesley began to shed tears when he found that 
nothing had been left him. 

When about ten years old, Arthur was placed under the 
tuition of the Rev. William Gower, at Chelsea. His health was 
indifferent, but improved as he grew up. Occasional illness 
produced an indolent and careless manner, and often a degree 
of heaviness. Unlike boys of his age, Arihur was rarely seen to 
play, but generally came lagging out of the school-room into 
the play-ground: in the centre of it was a large walnut-tree, 
against which he used to lounge and lean, observing his school- 
fellows playing around him. If any boy played unfairly, Arthur 

uickly gave intelligence to those engaged in the game: on 
the delinquent being turned out, it was generally wished that 
he, Arthur, should supply his place, but nothing could induce 
him to do so; when beset by a party of five or six, he would 
fight with the utmost courage and determination, until he freed 
himself from their grasp: he would then retire again to his tree, 
and look about him as quiet, dejected, and observant, as he 
had been before. This anecdote was communicated to the 
British and Foreign Review, in 1840, by one of Arthur’s school- 
féllows at Chelsea. 

Arthur and his brother, the Marquis Wellesley, passed 
much of their boyhood at Brynkinalt, in North Wales. On 
éne occasion they met a playfellow, David Evans, and his 
sister, returning from Sheol when Arthur commenced a game 
at marbles with the boy, while his sister walked on. Presently, 
her brother called her to his assistance, as Arthur, he said, had 
stolen his marbles, which he refused to give up. The girl in- 
sisted, and then came the struggle. Arthur was about twelve 
hak old, and his brother older; the girl about ten, and her 

rother two years younger; the battle now began between the 
girl and Arthur, who soon dropped his colours, handed over the 
marbles, and beat a hasty retreat, with tears in his eyes. Mean- 
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while Arthur’s brother stood at a distance, inciting the fight, 
but taking care to keep out of it. Many years after, the Mar- 
quis, when in India, wrote to David Evans, and reminded him 
of their games in boyhoed; and the Duke, in 18]5, when 

assing through Denbighshire, inquired at Brynkinalt for 
David Evans, and recognised him as his old playfellow, but 
they never saw each other again. 

‘Arthur Wellesley, by the death of his father in 1781, became 
rg seo upon the care and prudence of his mother, a lady, as 
it fortunately happened, of talents not unequal to the task. 
Under this Sisson of his studics, he was sent to Eton, where 
very little seems to be recollected of him atthe college. As he 
left before he was in the fifth form, his name was not cut in the 
Upper School when he wentaway. In the Lower School, how- 
ever, it was cut upon a post, but afterwards erased; and about 
six-and-twenty years since, in some alierations, this post, with 
some other materials, was cleared away. 

The tradition respecting Arthur in the school is that he was 
a spirited, active boy, but occasionally shy and meditative. 
Among his schoolfellows was the facetious Bobus Smith, 
(brother of the Rev. Sydney Smith,) who, in after-life, when 
Arthur had conquered wherever he had fought, used to say: 
“T was the Duke of Wellington’s first victory.” “How?” 
“Why, one day at Eton, Arthur Wellesley and I had a fight, 
and he beat me soundly.” 

Arthur, when at Eton, lived at Mrs. Ranganean’s, one of the 
best boarding-houses in the place. There, when he had grown 
to be a father, he one day took his sons, Lord Douro and his 
brother: he looked over his bed-room, made several inquiries, 
and then descended into the kitchen, and pointed out to his 
sons where he had cut his name on the kitchen door. This inter- 
esting memento was soon after removed, during some repairs 
of the boarding-house; and the Duke, on one of his subsequent 
visits, expressed his annoyance at its disappearance. 

From Eton, Arthur was transferred, first to private tuition 
at Brighton, and subsequently to the celebrated military 
seminary of Angers, in France. Here, though the young 
student left no signal reputation behind him, it is clear that 
his time must have been prceductively employed. Pignerol, 
the director of the seminary, was an engineer of high repute, 
and altogether, six years were consumed in this course of edu- 
cation, which, though partial enough in itself, was so far in 
advance of the age, that we may conceive the young cadet to 
have carried with him to his corps a more than average store 
of | peur acquirements. 

is statement 1s somewhat at variance with the evidence of 
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the late Dr. Benning, who, while travelling with Blayney, , 
called to see the College at Angers, and inquired of the head 
of the establishment if he had any English boys of promise 
under his care, when he replied he had one Irish lad of great 
promise, of the name of Wesley, the son of Lord Mornington. 

At the end of the stipulated term, he returned to England ; 
and it would appear somewhat unexpectedly to Lady Morning- 
ton, whose first intimation that he had left France, was seein 
him at the Haymarket Theatre, when her ladyship exclaime 
almost angrily, “I do believe there is my ugly boy, Arthur.” 

Meanwhile, his family had not been anminaful of his pro- 
spects ; for we have the evidence of a letter in the possession 
of a gentleman at Trim, in which Lord Wellesley states that 
the Lord Lieutenant had been two years under promise to pro- 
cure a commission for his brother Arthur, and had not been 
able to fulfil it. At length, in March, 1787, the Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley, being then in his eighteenth year, received his first 
commi§sion as an ensign in the 73rd Regiment of Foot. He 
possessed interest enough to make merit available, but not 
enough to dispense with it; and on a remarkable occasion 
in after-times he spoke, in the House of Peers, of having 
Ph himself” by his own exertions to the position he then 

ed. 

Here our sketch of the Duke’s early life may be closed. 
His service of the Sovereigns and the public of this country 
for more than half a century,—in diplomatic situations and 
in councils, as well as in the army, — has scarcely a parallel in 
British history. His Despatches are the best evidence of his 
well-regulated mind in sdaoation: No letters could ever be 
more temperately or more perspicuously expressed than those 
famous documents. ‘They show what immense results in the 
aggregate were obtained by the Duke, solely in virtue of habits 
which he had sedulously cultivated from his hoyhood—early 
rising, strict attention to details,— taking nothing ascertain- 
able for granted —unflagging industry, and silence, except 
when speech was necessary, or certainly harmless. His early 
habit of punctuality is pleasingly illustrated in the following 
anecdote: “I will take care to be punctual at five to-morrow 
morning,” said the engineer of New London Bridge, in accept- 
ance of the Duke’s request that he would meet him at that 
hour the following morning. “Say a quarter before five,” 

lied the Duke, with a quiet smile; “1 owe all I have 
achieved to being ready a quarter of an hour before it was 
ear necessary to be so; and I learned that lesson when a 


ut the paramount principle of the Duke’s life was his re- 
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speet for truth, which he observed himself with earnestness 
in to the admiration with which he recognised it in others: 
and we know that the best homage we can pay to virtue is its 


practice. 
GEORGE CANNING AT ETON AND OXFORD. 


THis accomplished orator and statesman was born of Irish 
arents, in 1770, in the parish of Marylebone, London. His 
escent on the paternal side was from an ancient family, his 

ancestors having figured at different periods at Bristol, in War- 
wickshire, and in Ireland. His father died when the son was 
only a year old. The early education of Canning was super- 
intended by his uncle, Mr. Stratford Canning, a merchant of 
London ; and the expenses were in part defrayed from a small 
estate in Ireland bequeathed by his grandfather. George 
Canning was first sent to Hyde Abbey School near Winches- 
ter. In his thirteenth year he was entered as an Eton Oppidan, 
and placed in the Remove. He soon distinguished himself as 
a sedulous student, and of great quickness in mastering what 
he undertook to learn; keen and emulous in contest, yet 
mindful of steady discipline. At the same time, he was, says 
Sir EK. Creasy, “a boy of frank, generous, and conciliatory dis- 
osition, and of a bold, manly, and unflinching spirit.” His 
tin versification obtained him great distinction, as attested 
by his compositions in the Muse Etonenses. He had written 
nglish verses from avery early age; and at Eton, in his 
sixteenth year, he planned with three schoolfellows a periodical 
work called the Microcosm, which was published at Windsor. 
Among Canning’s contributions was a poem entitled “The 
Slavery of Greece,” inspired by his zeal for the liberation 
of that country from the Turkish yoke, which one of the 
ni acts of his political life greatly contributed to accom- 
plish. 

At seventeen, Mr. Canning was entered as a student at 
Christchurch, Oxford, where he gained some academical 
honours by his Latin poetry, and cultivated that talent for 
oratory which he had begun to display at Eton. His splendid 
Latin poem on the Pilgrimage to Mecca, “ Iter ad Meceam,” 
gained him the highest honour in an University where such 
exercises are deemed the surest tests of scholarship. At 
Oxford he formed an intimate friendship with Mr. Jenkinson, 
afterwards Earl of Liverpool, who is supposed to have bees 
of service to him in his political career. Canning’s college 
vacations were occasionally passed in the house of Sheridan, 
who introduced him to Mr. Fox, and other leaders of the Whig 
party. On leaving Oxford, Canning entered at Lincoln's 
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Inn; but he soon abandoned the study of the law for the 
political career that was promisingly opening to him. 

Canning had a strong bias in favour of elegant literature, 
and would have been no mean poet and author had he not 
embarked so early on public life, and been incessantly oocu- 
pied with its duties. 

Among the coincidences in Mr. Canning’s career, it may be 
mentioned that he was the same age as his fellow-collegian, 
the Earl of Liverpool, and each became Premier, Canning 
succeeding Lord Liverpool, on the illness of the latter, on 
April 12, 1827: he died in the following August, in his 57th 
year, and was buried close to the grave of Pitt, his early 
patron. The next day after his burial, his widow was made a 


‘peeress. 


FIR WALTER 8COTT—HI8 SCHOOLS AND READINGS. 


Tuts amiable poet and novelist, whose genius has gladdened 
almost every country of the civilized world, was born at Edin- 
burgh, in P71, in a house at the head of the College Wynd. 
His father was a writer to the Signet; and his mother, the 
eldest daughter of Dr. Rutherford, was a well-educated gentle- 
woman, mixed in literary society, and {rom her superintendence 
of the early tuition of hee son Walter, there is reason to infer 
that such advantages influenced his habits and taste. In an 
autobiographical fragment discovered in an old cabinet at 
Abbotsford, after Sir Walter’s death, he says he was an un- 
commonly healthy child, but had nearly died in consequence 
of his first nurse being ill of a consumption. The woman 
was dismissed, and he was consigned to a healthy peasant, 
who used to boast of her laddie being what she called a grand 
gentleman. 

When about eighteen months old, after a fever, he lost the 
power of his right leg, and was ever after lame. Yet, he 
was a remarkably active boy, dauntless, and full of fun and 
mischief, or, as he calls himself, in Marmion, 


“A self-will’d imp; a grandame’s child.” 


He was then sent to the farm-house of Sandy-Knowe, the 
residence of Scott’s paternal grandfather. One Tibbie Hunter 
remembered the lame child coming to Sandy-Knowe — and 
that he was “a sweet-tempered bairn, a darling with all about 
the house.” The young ewe-milkers delighted to carry him 
abroad on their backs among the crags; and he was very gleg 

quick) at the uptake, and kenned every sheep and lamb by 
mark as well as any of them. There is a story of his 
having been forgotten one day among the knolls when a 
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thanderstorm came on; and his aunt, suddenly recollecting 
his situation, and running out to bring him home, is said to 
have found him lying on his back, clapping his hands at the 
lightning, and crying out, “ Bonny! Bonny!” at every flash. 
Scott thus relates his early impressions at Sandy-Knowe : 


This was during the heat of the American war, and I remember 
being as anxious, on my uncle’s weekly visits, (for we heard news at 
no other time,) to hear of the defeat of Washington, as if I haa some 
deep and personal cause of antipathy to him. I know not how this 
was combined with a very strong prejudice in favour of the Stuart 
family, which I had originally imbibed from the song and tales of 
the Jacobites. This latter political propensity was deeply confirmed 
by the stories told in my hearing of the cruelties exercised in the 
executions at Carlisle, and in the Highlands, after the battle of Cul- 
loden. One or two of our own distant relations had fallen on that 
occasion, and I remember detesting the name of Cumberland with 
more than infant hatred. Mr. Curle, farmer, at Yetbyre, had been 
eae pe at their execution; and it was, probably, from him that I first 

eard these tragic tales, which made so great an impression on me. 
The local information which I conceive had some share in forming my 
future taste and pursuits, I derived from the old songs and tales 
which then formed the amusements of a retired country family. My 
grandmother, in whose youth the old Border depredations were matter 
of recent tradition, used to tell me many a tale of Watt of Harden, 
Wight Willie of Aikwood, Jamie Tellfer, of the fair Dodhead, and other 
heroes —merrymen all of the persuasion and calling of Robin Hood 
and Little John. . . . . Two or three old books which lay in the 
window scat were explored for my amusement in the tedious winter 
days. Automathes and Ramsay’s Tea-table Miscellany were my fa- 
vourites; although, at a later period, an odd volume of Josephus’s Wars 
of the Jews divided my partiality. 

My kind and affectionate aunt, Miss Janet Seott, whose memory 
will ever be dear to me, used to read these works to me with admirable 

ience, and I could repeat long passages by heart. The ballad of 

ardyknute I was early master of, to the great annoyance of almost 
our only visitor, the worthy clergyman of the parish, Dr. Duncan, who 
had not patience to have a sober chat interrupted by my shoutin 
forth this ditty. Methinks I see his tall, thin, emaciated figure, his 
legs cased in clasped gambadoes, and his face of a length that would 
have rivalled the Knight of La Mancha’s, and hear him exclaiming, 
BAN may as well speak in the mouth of a cannon as where that 
child is. 


In his fourth year, Scott was taken by his aunt to Bath, in 
expectation that the waters might prove of some advantage to 
his lameness, but to little purpose. At Bath, he learned to 
read at 2 dame-school, and had an occasional lesson from hia 
aunt. Afterwards, when grown a big boy, he had a few 
lessons at Edinburgh, but never acquired a just pronuncie- 
tion, nor could he read with much propriety. At Bath, Scott 
saw the venerable John Home, author of Douglas; and his 
uncle, Captain Robert Scott, introduced him to the little 
amusements which suited his age, and to the theatre. One 
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evening when the play was As You Like It, Scott was 80 
scandalized at the quarrel between Orlando and his brother, 
that he screamed out, “A’n’t they brothers?” 

Scott now returned to Edinburgh. 


‘In 1779 (he says), I was sent to the second class of the Grammar 
School, or High School, of Edinburgh, then taught by Mr. Luke Fraser, 
a good Latin scholar, and a very worthy man. Our class contained 
some very excellent scholars. . : Boys are uncommonly just 
in their feelings, and at least equally generous. My lameness, and 
the efforts which I made to supply that disadvantage, by making up in 
address what I wanted in activity, engaged the latter principle in my 
favour; and in the winter play-hours, when hard exercise was im- 

ossible, my tales used to assemble an admiring audience round Luckie 

rown’s fireside, and happy was he that could sit next to the inexhaus- 
tible narrator. . . . . But, on the whole, I made a brighter figure 
in the yard than in the class.” 


Mr.Lockhart notes upon these reminiscences, that a school- 
fellow, Mr. Claud Russell, remembers Scott to have once 
made a great leap in his class, through the stupidity of some 
laggard on the dulf’s (dolt’s) bench, who being asked, on 
boggling at cum, “‘ what part of speech is with ?” answered, 
“a substantive.” The rector, aftera moment’s pause, thought 
it worth while to ask his duz— “Is with ever a substantive?” 
but all were silent till the query reached Scott, then near the 
bottom of the class, who instantly responded by quoting a 
verse from the book of Judges: ‘And Samson said unto 
Delilah, if they bind me with seven green withs that were never 
dried, then shall I be weak, and as another man.’’ Another 
upward movement, accomplished in a less laudable manner, 
Scott thus related to Mr. Rogers, the poet: 


‘There was a boy in my class at school, who stood always at the 
top, nor could I with all my efforts supplant him. Day came after 
day, and still he kept his place, do what I would; till at length I ob~ 
served that when a question was asked him, he always fumbled with 
his fingers at a particular button on the lower part of his waistcoat. 
To remove it, therefore, became expedient in my eyes; and in an evil 
moment it was removed with a knife. Great was my anxiety to know 
the success of my measure; and it succeeded too well. hen the 
boy was again questioned, his fingers sought again for the button, but 
it was not to be found. In his distress, he looked down for it; it was 
to be seen no more than to be felt. He stood confounded, and I took 
possession of his place; nor did he ever recover it, or ever, I believe, 
Suspect who was the author of his erone Often in after-life has 
the sight of him smote me as I passed by him; and often have I 
resolved to make him some reparation; but it ended in good resolu- 
tions. 


The autobiography tells us that Scott’s translations in verse 
from Horace and Virgil were often approved by Dr. Adam. 
One of these little pieces, written in a weak boyish scrawl, 
within pencil-marks still visible, had been carefully preserved 
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by his mother; and was found folded up in a cover inscribed 
by the old lady —‘‘ My Walter’s first lines, 1782.” At Kelso 
at the age of thirteen, he first read Percy’s Reliques, in an 
antique garden, under the shade of a huge plane-tree. This 
work had as great an effect in making him a poet as Spenser had 
on Cowley, but with Scott the seeds were long in germinating. 

In 1783, Scott was placed at the University of Edinburgh, 
where his studies were as irregular as at the High School. 

Mr. Lockhart considers Scott to have underrated his own 
academical attainments. He had no pretensions to the claim 
of an extensive, far less of an accurate, Latin scholar; but he 
could read any Latin author, of any age, so as to catch without 
difficulty his meaning ; and although his favourite Latin poet, 
as well as historian in later days, was Buchanan, he had pre- 
served, or subsequently acquired, a strong relish for some 
others of more ancient date, particularly Lucian and Claudian. 
Of Greek he had forgotten even the alphabev; and, in 1830, 
having occasion to introduce from some authority on his table 
two Greek words into his Introduction to Popular Poetry, he 
sent for Mr. Lockhart, who was in the house, to insert the 
words in the MS. At an early period, Scott enjoyed the real 
Tasso and Ariosto; and read Gil Blas in the original, and not 
much later, he acquired as much Spanish as served for the 
Guerres Civiles de Granada, Lazarillo de Tormes, and 
above all, Don Quixote. He read all these languages in after. 
life with about the same facility. Somewhat later he acquired 
German. In these languages he sought for incidents and 
images ; but for the treasures of diction he was content to dig 
on British soil. 

At the age of seventeen, Scott saw Robert Burns. The poet, 
while at Professor Ferguson’s one day, was struck by some 
lines attached to a print of a soldier digging in the snow, and 
inquired who was the author; none of the old or the learned 
spoke, when Scott answered, “They are by Langhorne.” Burns, 
fixing his large bright eyes on the boy, and striding up to him, 
said, “It is no common course of reading taught you this.” 
“This lad,’’ said he to the company, “ will be heard of yet.” 

Scott’s early love of reading was, doubtless, fostered by the 
circumstance of his lameness. He had just given over the 
amusements of boyhood, when, to use his own words, “a long 
illness threw him back on the kingdom of fiction, as it were by 
& species of fatality.” He had ruptured a blood-vessel,-and 
motion and speech for a long time were pronounced to be 

erous. For several weeks he was confined to his bed, 
and almost his sole amusement was reading. He says, “from 
the circulating library at Edinburgh, founded by the celebrated 
Allan y, 1 believe I read almost all the old romances, 
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old plays, and epic poetry, in that formidable collection, and 
no doubt was unconsciously amassing materials for the task 
in which it has been my lot to be so much employed.” 

epee Walter Scott received his baronetcy from George IV., 
in : 


LORD HILL, THE WATERLOO HERO. 


Row ann, Lorp Viscount Hit, was born in Shrop- 
shire, in 1772. He was first placed at Ightfield, a neighbour- 
ing village, and thence sent to Chester, where he won the 
affections of his schoolfellows from his gentle disposition, and 
the gallantry with which he was always ready to assist any 
comrade who had got into a scrape, at the same time that he 
was himself the least likely to be involved in one on his own 
account. He was of delicate constitution, and he was thrown 
more than usually upon the care of Mrs. Winfield, wife of one 
of the masters of the school. It is one of the delightful traits 
of Hill’s character, that the grateful affection which he then 
felt for this amiable lady, continued an enduring sentiment 
in after-life, and was repeatedly exhibited after the delicate 
school-boy had grown up into one of the most renowned 
generals of his time. Thus, after the abdication of Napoleon 
in 1814, when Lord Hill accompanied his friend, Lord Com- 
bermere, on his entry into Chester, where he himself received 
a greeting all the more cordial from his having spent some of 
his earlier years at a Chester school, as he passed along the 
streets of the city in a triumphal procession, it was observed 
that his eye singled out among the applauding throng, one on 
whom he bestowed the kindest recognition. It was Mrs. Win- 
field whom he had thus distinguished ; he had never forgotten 
her kindness to him when a-boy. 

The same love of horticulture, the same fondness for pet 
animals, which characterised Hill in after-life, had already 
been exhibited by him at school, where his little garden 

rospered, and his favourites throve, better than those of any of 
bis companions. But there is another characteristic of his, 
which comes with something like surprise upon those who have 
been in the habit of associating the name of Hill so closel 
with the battle-field. ‘His sensibility,’ says Mrs. Winfield, 
“was almost feminine.” One of the boys happened to cut his 
finger, and was brought by Rowland Hill to have it dressed; 
but her attention was soon drawn from the wound to Rowland, 
who had fainted. 

And even after his military career had commenced, when it 
happened that a prize-fight was exhibited near the windows of 
his lodgings, such was the effect produced on him by the 
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brutality of the scene, that he was carried fainting out of his 
room. So little does there require to be in common between 
the most heroic courage and the coarse and vulgar attribute of 
insensibility to the sight of blood and suffering. He explained 
afterwards, in reference to the carnage which he had witnessed 
in war, that he had still the same feelings as at first, “but in 
the excitement of battle all individual sensation was lost 
sight of.” - 

Young Hill entered the army in 1790, and upon leave of 
absence went to a military academy at Strasburg, where he 
remained till 1791, when he obtained a lieutenancy. Lord Hill 
greatly distinguished himself at the battle of Waterloo, and 
was there exposed to the greatest personal danger: his horse 
was shot under him, and fell wounded in five places; he him- 
self was rolled over and severely bruised, and for half an hour, 
in the mélée, it was feared by his troops that he had been 
killed. But he rejoined them, to their great delight, and was 
at their head to the close of the day. 


COLERIDGE AT CHRIST’S HOSPITAL AND CAMBRIDGE. 


SamvuEL Taytor CoLeripGeE, “logician, metaphysician, 
bard,” may be said to have commanded a larger number of 
zealous admirers than any other literary man in England since 
Dr. Johnson. Coleridge was a native of Devonshire, and was 
born, in 1772, at St. Mary-Ottery, of which parish his father 
was vicar. From 1/775 he continued at the reading-school, 
because he was too little to be trusted among his father’s 
schoolboys. He relates, how, through the jealousy of a brother, 
he was in earliest childhood huffed away from the enjoyments 
of muscular activity by play, to take refuge by his mother’s 
side, on his little stool, to read his little book, and listen to the 
talk of his elders. In 1782, he was sent to Christ’s Hospital ; 
and after passing six weeks in the branch school at Hertford, 
little Coleridge, already regarded by his relations as a talking 
prodigy, came up to the great school in London, where he 
continued ‘for eight years, with Bowyer for his teacher, and 
Charles Lamb for his associate; Coleridge being “the poar 
friendless boy” in Elia’s “ Christ’s Hospital Five-and-t 
Years Ago.”’? Here Coleridge made very great progress in hig 
classical studies ; for he had before his fifteenth year translated 
the hymns of Synesius into English Anacreontics. His choice 
of these hymns for translation is explained by his having, even 
at that early age, plunged deeply into metaphysics. He says; 
“‘At @ very premature age, even before my fifteenth year, I 
had bewildered myself in metaphysics and theological contra- 
versy. Nothing else pleased me. History and particular facts 
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lost all interest in my mind. Poetry itself, yea, novels and 
romances, became insipid to me.” From such pursuits, Cole- 
ridge was, however, weaned for a time by the reading of Mr. 
Lisle Bowles’s Sonnets, which had just thea been published, 
and made a powerful influence upon his mind. 

He describes himself as being, from eight to fourteen, “a 
playless dreamer, a heluo librorum (a glutton of books).” A 
stranger, whom he accidentally met one day in the streets of 
London, and who was struck with his conversation, made him 
free of a circulating library, and he read through the collection, 
folios and all. At fourteen, he had a stock of erudition that 
might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of 
which a schoolboy would have been ashamed. He had no 
ambition: his father was dead ; and he would have apprenticed 
himself to a shoemaker who lived near the schoo}, had not the 
head-master prevented him. 

He has left some interesting recollections of Christ’s Hospital in 
his time. ‘ The discipline,” he says, “ was ultra-Spartan: all domestic 
ties were to be put aside. ‘ Boy,’ I remember Bowyer saying to me 
once, when I was crying, the first “ of my return after the holidays, 
‘Boy! the school is your father! Boy! the school is your mother! 
Boy! the school is your brother! the school is your sister! the school 
is your first-cousin and your second-cousin, and all the rest of your 
relations! lLet’s have no more crying.’ ” 


Coleridge became deputy-Grecian, or head scholar, and ob- 
tained an exhibition or presentation from Christ’s Hospital to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1791. While at the University, 
he did not turn his attention at all to mathematics; but 
obtained a prize for a Greek ode on the Slave-trade, and dis« 
tinguished himself in a contest for the Craven scholarship, in 
which Dr. Butler, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, was the 
successful candidate. 


“Coleridge,” says a schoo] fellow of his, who followed him to Cam- 
bridge in 1792, “‘ was very studious, but his reading was desultory and 
capricious. He took little exercise hat for the sake of exercise; 
but he was ready at any time to unbend his mind to conversation; 
and for the sake of this, his room (the ground-floor room on the right 
hand of the staircase, facing the great gate) was a constant rendezvous 
of conversation — loving friends, 1 will not call them loungers, for 
they did not call to kill time, but to enjoy it. What evenings have I 
spent in those rooms! What suppers, or sizings, as they were called, 
have 1 enjoyed, when Aischylus, and Plato, and Thucydides were 
pushed aside, with a pile of lexicons and the like, to discuss the pam- 

hlets of the day! Ever and anon a pamphlet issued from the pen of 

urke. There was no need of having the book before us: ~ Coleridge 
had read it in the morning, and in the evening he would repeat whole 
pages verbatim.” 


Coleridge did not take a degree. During the second year of 
his residence, he suddenly left the University in a fit of despon- 
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dency; and after wandering for a while about the streets of 
London in extreme pecuniary distress, terminated this adven- 
ture by enlisting in the 15th Dragoons, under the assumed 
name of Comberbach. He made but a poor dragoon, and 
never advanced beyond the awkward squad. He wrote letters, 
however, for all his comrades, and they attended to his horse 
and accoutrements. In four months his history and circum- 
stances became known: he had written under his saddle, on 
the stable-wall, a Latin sentence, (Eheu! quam infortunii 
miserrimum est fuisse felicem !) which led to an inquiry by the 
captain of his troop; and Coleridge was discharged and restored 
to his family and friends. He returned to Cambridge; and 
shortly afterwards went on a visit to an old schoolfellow at 
Oxford, where an introduction to Southey, then an under- 
graduate at Balliol College, became the hinge on which a large 
part of his after-life was destined to turn. 

Charles Lamb, in his “ Christ’s Hospital Five-and-thirty 
Years Ago,” has this delightful recollection of his fellow-Blue : 


Come back into my memory, like as thou wert in the day-spring of 
my fancies, with hope like a fiery column before thee —the dark 
pillar not yet turned —Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Logician, Meta- 
physician, Bard! How have I seen the casual passer through the 
cloisters stand still, intranced with admiration (while he weighed the 
disproportion between the speech and the garb of the young Mirandola), 
to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, the mysteries 
of Jamblichus, or Plotinus (for even in those years thou waxedst not 
pale at such philosophic draughts), or reciting Homer in his Greek, 
or Pindar — while the walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed the ac- 
cents of the inspired charity-boy car were the “ wit-combats ” 
2 dally awhile with the words of old Fuller,) between him and C. V. 

eG , “which two I beheld like a Spanish great galleon, and an 
English man-of-war; Master Coleridge, like the former, was built 
far higher in learning, solid, but slow in his performances. C. V. L., 
with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all 
winds by the quickness of his wit and invention.” — The Essays of 


Elia. 





ROBERT SOUTHEY AT HIS SCIYOOLS, AND AT OXFORD. 


Rosertr SoutTHEY, the business of whose life was the 
pursuit of literature, and the first and last joy of his heart, was 
born in the city of Bristol, in 1774, and was the son of a small 
tradesman.* His childhood, however, was not passed at home, 


“ For the materials of this sketch the writer is greatly indebted to 
the first volume of the Life and Letters of Robert Southey. Edited by 
his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. 1849. In this 
work, the narrative in the exquisite fragment of Autobiography ceases 
at Westmiuster School, when Southey had hardly attained his fifteenth 
year. 

T 
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but from the age of two to six, at the house of Miss Tyler, his 
aunt, in Bath. He had no playmates; he was never permitted 
to do anything in which by any possibility he might contract 
dirt; he was kept up late at night in dramatic society, and 
kept in bed late in the morning at the side of his aunt; and 
his chief pastime — for neither at this time nor at a later period 
had Southey any propensity for boyish sports — was pricking 
holes in playbills — an amusement, of course, suggested to him 
by Miss Tyler, and witnessed by her with infinite delight. As 
soon as the child could read, his aunt’s friends furnished him 
with books. The son of Francis Newbery, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and the well-known publisher of Goody Two 
Shoes, Giles Gingerbread, “and other such delectable histones 
in sixpenny books for children, splendidly bound in the flowered 
and gilt Dutch paper of former days,” sent the child twenty 
such volumes. 

This,” says Southey, in his autobiography, “was a rich 

resent, and may have been more instrumental than I am aware 
in giving me that love of books, and that decided determination 
to literature, as the one thing desirable, which manifested itself 
from my childhood, and which no circumstance in after-life 
ever slackened or abated.” 

Southey’s first school was in the village of Corston, nine 
miles from Bristol: it is described in one of his earliest poems 
extant (the Retrospect), written after he had visited the house 
in 1/93. The master was a remarkable man, but an unfit tutor: 
his whole delight was mathematics and astronomy, and he had 
constructed an orrery so large that it filled a room. Southey 
speaks of his ornamental penmanship*— such as flourishing an 
angel, a serpent, a fish, or a pen, and even historical pictures ; 
and grand spelling-matches of puzzling words hunted from the 
dictionary. Here Southey read Cordery and Erasmus, and got 
into Phzedrus. 

Before tre boy was seven years old, he had been to the 
theatre more frequently than he afterwards went from the age 
of twenty till his death. ‘The conversations to which he listened 
were invariably of actors, of authors, and of the triumphs of 
both; the familiar books of the household were tragedies and 
the ‘‘acting drama.”’” Shakspeare was in his hands as soon as 
he could read; and it was long before he had any other know- 
ledge of the history of England than what he gathered from 


* Southey wrote a stiff, cramp hand, but remarkably neat and regu- 
lar. He states that he set the fashion for black-letter in title-pages 
and half-titles, from his admiration of German-text at school. 

One of the earliest holiday letters which he wrote was a description 
of Stonehenge, from the Salisbury Guide, which surprised and delighted 
his master, and gained Southey great praise. 
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Shakspeare’s plays. “Indeed,” he says, ‘when I first read 
the plain matter of fact, the difference which appeared then 
puzzled and did not please me; and for some time I preferred 
Shakspeare’s authority to the historians.” Titus Andronicus 
was at first Southey’s favourite play. He went through 
Beaumont and Fletcher before he was eight years old, reading 
them merely for the interest which the stories afforded him, 
but acquiring imperceptibly familiarity with the diction, and 
ear for the blank verse of our great masters. 

At the same tender age, the resolution was first formed to 
excel in the profession which the child heard extolled for its 
dignity from morning till night. At first the actors of plays 
were esteemed beyond all other men; these in their turn gave 
place to writers of plays, whom, almost as soon as he could hold 
a pen, the boy himself began to emulate. He was not quite 
nine when he set to work upon a tragedy, the subject being the 
continence of Scipio. In 1782 he went as day-boarder to a 
school in Bristol, learning from his master, as invariably proved 
the case with him, much less than he contrived to teach himself. 
Before he had reached his twelfth year he had read with the 
keenest relish Hoole’s translations of Jerusalem Liberated and 
the Orlando Furioso, and had been entranced with the Faerte 
Queen of Spenser. 

At thirteen, Southey was not only master of Tasso, Ariosto, 
and Spenser, but well acquainted also, through translations, 
with Homer and Ovid. e was familiar with ancient history, 
and his acquaintance with the light hterature of the day was 
bounded only by the supply. A more industrious infancy 
was never known; but it was surpassed by the ceaseless energy 
of youth, which, in its turn, was superseded by the unfaltering 
and unequalled labour of the man. 

In his twelfth and thirteenth years he wrote three heroic 
epistles in rhyme; made some translations from Ovid, Virgil, 
and Horace; composed a satirical description of English man- 
ners, as delivered by Omai, the Tahitian, to his countrymen ; 
and next began the story of the ‘Trojan War, in a dramatic 
form. 

Southey was removed to Westminster School early in 1788, 
and had for his tutor Botch Hayes, so named from the manner 
in which he mended his pupils’ verses; here Southey first ap- 
peared in print, in a weekly paper called the Trifler, in imitation 
of the Microcosm at Eton. He next set on foot the Flagellant, 
in which appeared a sarcastic attack upon corporal punishment, 
which so roused the wrath of Dr. Vincent, the head-master, 
that Southey acknowledged himself the writer and apologized, 
but he was compelled to leave the school. He returned to his 


aunt at Bristol. He next went to matriculate at Oxford ; his 
t2 
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name had been put down at Christchurch, but the Dean (Cyn 
Jackson) having heard of the Flagellant, refused to admit 
Southey. He. howece entered at Balliol College, where he 
went to reside in January, 1793.* He rose at five o’clock in the 
morning to study; yet he used to say that he learned two things 
only at Oxford,— to row and to swim. 

No attempt had been made to ground Southey m prosody ; 
and this defect in his education was never remedied: when he 
went to Westminster he was too forward in other things to be 
placed low enough in the school for regular training in this. 

In his nineteenth year Southey completed his Joan of Arc. 
He left Oxford in the spring of 1795, and as a means of support, 
with Coleridge, gave public lectures, which were well attended. 
The poem of Joan of Arc was next printed and published by 
Mr. dsttle, of Bristol, which may be considered as the com- 
mencement of Southey’s long and arduous career as an author: 
it has been well observed that “no artisan in the workshop, 
no peasant in the field, no handicraftsman at his board, ever 
went so young to his apprenticeship, or wrought so unremit- 
tingly through life for a bare livelihood, as Robert Southey.” 


CIIARLES LAMB AT CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Tus amiable poet and essayist, whose writings, serious and 
humorous, alike point to some healthy and benevolent moral, 
was born in the Inner Temple, in 1775. At the age of seven, 
he was received into the school of Christ’s Hospital, and there 
remained till he had entered his fifteenth year. ‘‘Small of 
stature, delicate of frame, and constitutionally nervous and 
timid,” says his biographer, Judge Talfourd, “ he would seem 
unfitted to encounter the discipline of a school formed to 
restrain some hundreds of lads in the heart of the metropolis, 
or to fight his way among them. But the sweetness of his 
disposition won him favour from all; and although the antique 
peculiarities of the school tinged his opening imagination, they 
did not sadden his childhood.” t 

“‘Lamb,” says his schoolfellow Le Grice, “ was an amiable, 
gentle boy, very sensible and keenly observing, indulged by his 
schoolfellows and his master on account of his infirmity of 
speech. His countenance was mild; his complexion clear 
brown, with an expression which might lead you to think he 


* He soon attacked the law against wearing boots at Balliol; and he 
refused to have his hair areseed and powdered by the college barber, 
which was customary with freshmen. 

+ The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. By 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, one of his Executors. Vol.i, 1837. 
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was of Jewish descent. His eyes were not each of the same 
colour: one was hazel, the other had specks of Brey in the iris, 
mingled as we see red spots in the blood-stone. His step was 
plantigrade, which made his walk slow and peculiar, adding to 
the staid appearance of his figure.” 

He was unfitted for joining in any boisterous sport: while 
others were all fire and play, he stole along with all the self- 
concentration of a young monk. He passed from choister to 
cloister — from the school to the Temple; and here in the 
gardens, on the terrace, or at the fountain, was his home and 
recreation, Here he had access to the library of Mr. Salt, 
one of the Benchers; and thus, to use Lamb's own words, he 
was “‘tumbled in a spacious closet of good old English read- 
ing, where he browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome 
pasturage.”’ 

When Lamb quitted school, he was “in Greek, but not 
Deputy Grecian.”” He had read Virgil, Sallust, Terence, selec- 
tions from Lucian’s Dialogues, and Xenophon ; and evinced 
considerable skill in the niceties of Latin composition, both in 
prose and verse. But the impediment in his speech proved an 
insuperable obstacle to his striving for an exhibition, which 
was given under the condition of entering the church, for 
which he was unfitted by nature: to this apparently hard lot 
he submitted with cheerfulness. ‘Towards the close of 1789, 
he quitted Christ’s Hospital : thenceforth his employment lay 
in the South-Sea House, and in the accountant’s office of the 
East India Company. 

Lamb has left us many charming pictures of his school-days 
and schoolfellows, which must have been as delightful to him 
as the accounts of them are to the reader. In his “ Christ’s 
Hospital Five-and-thirty Years Ago,” he says: 

“ We had plenty of exercise after school hours; and, for myself, I 
must confess, that 1 was never happier than 7x them. The Upper and 
the Lower Grammar Schools were held in the same room; and an 
imaginary line only divided their bounds. Their character was as 
different as that 8f the inhabitants on the two sides of the Pyrenees. 
The Rev. James Boyer was the Upper-Master, but the Rev. Matthew 
Field presided over that portion of the apartment of which I had 
the good fortune to be a member. We lived a life as careless as 
birds. We talked and did just what we pleased, and nobody molested 
us. We carried an accidence, or a grammar, for form; but, for any 
trouble it gave us, we might take two years in getting through the 
verbs deponent, and another two in forgetting all that we had learned 
about them. There was now and then the formality of saying a 
lesson, but if you had not learned it, a brush across the shoulders 
(just enough to disturb a fly) was the sole remonstrance. Field never 
used the rod; and, in truth, he wielded the cane with no great good 
will— holding it ‘like a dancer” . . . . . We had classies of 
our own, without being beholden to ‘insolent Greece or haughty 
Rorne,’ that passed current amongst us — Peter Wilkins —the Adven- 
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tures cf the Hon. Captain Robert Boyle —the Fortunate Blue Coat 
Boy — and the like. Or we cultivated a turn for mechanic and scien- 
tific operations, making little sun-dials of paper, or wielding those 
ingenious parentheses called cat-cradles ; or making dry peas to dance 
upon the end of a tin pipe; or studying the art military over that 
laudable game ‘French and English,’ and a hundred other such devices 
to pass away the time — mixing the useful with the agreeable— as 
would have made the souls of Rousseau and John Locke chuckle to 
have seen us. 
# * * * * * 

‘“‘ Oh, it is pleasant, as it is rare, to find the same arm linked in yours 
at forty, which at thirteen helped it to turn over the Cicero De Ami- 
citid, or some tale of Antique Friendship, which the young heart even 
then was burning to anticipate. Co-Grecian with S. was Th——, who 
has since executed with ability various diplomatic functions at the 
Northern courts. Th was a tall, dark, saturnine youth, sparing 
of speech, with raven locks. Thomas Fanshaw Middicton followed 
him (now Bishop of Calcutta), a scholar and a gentleman in his 
teens.” * 





THOMAS COCHRANE, EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


TuIs gallant Admiral was born December 14, 1775, at 
Armsfield, in Lanarkshire. His father was Archibald, ninth 
Earl of Dundonald; his mother, Annie Gilchrist, daughter of 
Captain Gilchrist, a distinguished officer of the Royal Navy. 

Of the once extensive ancestral domains of his family, 
Thomas Cochrane never inherited a foot. The family estates 
had been alienated by losses incurred in support of the Stuarts, 
except a remnant, which Thomas Cochrane’s father neglected 
to look after, while his unentailed property was absorbed by 
his expensive scientific pursuits :¢ so that the outset of his son 
in life was that of heir to a peerage, without other expectations 
than those arising from his own exertions. His father, with 


* A paper of interest akin to Lamb's “ Recollections,” was commu- 
nicated by a quondam Blue, Mr. Peter Cunningham, F.S8.A., to the 
iitustrated London News for December 19, 1857. This genial and clever 
aie of picture-writing is entitled ‘‘ Christ’s Hospital and Christmas 

ve, 

+ The Earl of Dundonald’s day was that of Cavendish, Black, 
Priestley, Watt, and other pioncers of modern practical science. But 
the speculative Earl, seeking to retrieve his family estates, embarked 
in a multitude of manufacturing projects ; among which was the 
preparation of soda from common salt, as a substitute for barilla in 
soap and glass making; improvement in the production of alumina, 
as a mordant for silk and calico printers; the preparation of British 
gum, as a substitute for gum Senegal, then much in use by calico- 
printers, and very expensive. A fifth manufactory was established for 
the preparation of sal-ammoniac; another for white lead, by a new 

rocess; and a sixth, more ruinous than either of the previous specu- 
ations, was for a new process for extracting tar from pit-coal; this 
effectively protected timber from decay, while the refuse coke was in 
request among iron-founders. 
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seven children to provide for, faund himself a ruined man; the 
Countess died in 1784; and as the domestic fortunes were 
even then at a low ebb, with great difficulty could the children 
be provided with the means of education — four of them being 
at an age to profit by more ample opportunities. In this 
emergency, temporary assistance was volunteered by Mr. 
Rolland, the minister of Culross, but family pride prevented 
the acceptance of this offer. The maternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Gilchrist, then applied her small income to the exigencies of 
her grandchildren. “By the aid thus opportunely afforded,” 
says Thomas Cochrane, “a tutor was provided, of whom my 
most vivid recollection is a stinging box on the ear, in reply to 
a query as to the difference between an interjection and a con- 
junction; this solution of the difficulty effectually repressing 
further philological inguiry upon my part.”* ‘The children 
were then temporarily provided with a French tutor, who, 
however, relinquished his engagement before his pupils had 
acquired the rudiments of the French language. 

iven this inadequate tuition (continues the Autobiography,) 
was abruptly ended by the Earl taking young Thomas with 
him to London ; his object being to induce the Government to 
make use of his coal-tar for protecting the bottoms of inferior 
ships of war, copper sheathing being then unknown. In this 
the Earl was foiled; he then turned his attention to his son, 
whom he intended for the army, but the boy’s penchant was 
for the sea. His uncle, the Hon. Captain, afterwards Admiral 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, had, unknown to the father, entered 
the boy’s name on the books of various vessels under his 
command; so that, nominally, he had formed part of the 
complement of the Vesuvius, Carolina, La Sophie, and Hind ; 
the object, common in those days, being to give the lad a few 
years’ standing in the service, should it become his profession. 

Nevertheless, through a relative in the army, a military 
commission was procured for young Thomas Cochrane; so 
that he had simultaneously the honour of being an officer in 
His Majesty’s 104th regiment, and a nominal seaman on board 
his apele's ship. He was placed under the tuition of an old 
sergeant; his hair was formally cut and plastered with candle- 
grease and flour, and tortured to cultivate a queue; his neck 
was encased in a leathern collar or stock, and he wore a blue 
sermi-military tunic, with red collar and cuffs; while his father, 
who was a determined Whig partisan, insisted on his son’s 
wearing a yellow waistcoat and breeches. This costume drew 
upon its wearer the ridicule of boys in the streets; and the 
little soldier, upon complaining to his father, and begging him 


* The Eon Haas of a Seaman, by Thomas, Tenth Earl of 
Dundonald, G.C.B., vol, i, 
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to let him go to sea with his uncle, received as a reply a sound 
cuffing: however, this only served to confirm the lad’s dislike 
of anything military. 

At this juncture, his father’s circumstances were improved 
by a second marriage. So that Thomas and his brother, 
Basil, were sent to Mr. Chauvet’s academy in: Kensington- 
square, to perfect their military education. At this excellent 
school they only remained six months; but, with slightly in- 
creased resources, their father resumed his ruinous manufac- 
turing pursuits, so that they were compelled by their narrowed 
circumstances to return to Scotland. 

Four years and a half were now wasted without further 
attempt to secure for the sons any regular training; but 
having studied diligently at Kensington, they were enabled to 
make some progress in self-tuition, their tutor’s acquirements 
extending only to teaching the rudiments to the younger 
branches of the family. ‘Thomas, knowing that his future 
career depended on his own efforts, and more than ever deter- 
mined not to take up his military commission, worked assi- 
duously at the meagre elements of knowledge within his reach ; 
and his father, pleased with his progress, and finding his re- 
solution in favour of the naval service unaltcrable, consented 
that his son’s commission should be cancelled, and that the 
renewed offer of his uncle to receive him on board his frigate 
should be accepted. The difficulty was to equip him for sea; 
but with 1001. considerately advanced by the Earl of Hope- 
toun for the purpose, the requisite outfit was procured, and a 
few days placed him in a position to seek his fortune, with 
his father’s gold watch as a keepsake — the only patrimony he 
ever inherited ; and he joined the Hind, corvette, at Sheerness, 
on the 27th of June, 1793, at the mature age, for a midship- 
man, of seventeen years and a half. 

Such were the difficulties which beset Lord Cochrane’s 
boyhood; and such was the indomitable enerzy and _ perse- 
verance, by means of which he entered the service he was 
destined to adorn. He soon gave proofs of his daring character, 
distinguishing himself in May, 1795, as acting lieutenant of 
the Thetis, commanded by his uncle, when he contributed, 
with the Hussar, to the defeat, on the north coast of America, of 
a French squadron of five sail, two of which were captured: 
the narrative of his courageous exploits is a brilliant chapter 
of our naval history. He was scarcely ever out of service, or 
out of danger; one of his chiefest deeds of heroism being, in 
1809, when he destroyed, by means of five fire-ships, the French 
fleet, then in the Basque Roads; he went on board one of the 
explosion ships, containing 1,500 barrels of gunpowder, and 
performed the hazardous service most effectually. Rewards 
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and decorations followed; but through the intrepidity of his 
political line of conduct, he became the victim of party mis- 
representation. He subsequently entered foreign service; 
and eventually was restored to his rank in the navy of Great 
Britain. He became Earl of Dundonald in 183], and in 1852 
Rear Admiral. 

Like his father, Lord Dundonald was a man of inventive 
genius in the science of naval warfare, in new projectiles, and 
new methods of blowing up ships. His intrepidity met with 
but insufficient reward ; for no braver man, or greater sailor, 
ever lived, even in England. He died in his 86th year, and 
was honoured with burial in Westminster Abbey ; having long 
outlived the calumnies which had beset him. He has left to 
the world a spirit-stirring narrative of his long and eventful 
life, for he may be said to have been even cradled in diffi- 
culties. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY AT PENZANCE: H18 SCHOOLS AND 
SELF-EDUCATION. 


Humpury Davy, whose genius is unrivalled in the annals 
of modern chemistry, was born in 1778, at Penzance, in 
Cornwall, where his father was a carver. He was a healthy, 
strong, and active child: he “walked off” at nine months 
old, and before he was two years old he could speak fluently. 
Before he had learned his letters, he could recite little prayers 
and stories, which had been repeated to him till he got them 
by heart; and before he had learned to write, he amused him- 
self with copying the figures in Avsop’s Fables, and reading 
the Pilgrim’s Progress ; of the latter book he could repeat a 
great part, even before he could well read it. When scarcely 
five years old, he made rhymes and recited them in Christmas 
gambols, fancifully dressed for the occasion. His disposition 
as a child was remarkably sweet and affectionate. He had an 
extraordinarily strong perception,which is attested by Dr. Paris, 
who, in his Life of Davy, tells us that “ he would, at the age 
of five years, turn over the pages of a book as rapidly as if 
he were merely engaged in counting the leaves or in hunting 
after pictures, and yet, on being questioned, he could generally 

ive @ very satisfactory account of the contents. The same 
acility was retaied by him through life.” 

He was first sent to a school at which reading and writing only 
were taught. Thence he was removed to the grammar-school 
at Penzance, kept by the Rev. W. Coryton; and subsequently 
to ‘Truro, under Dr. Cardew, whose school produced more men 
of seta Sab ability than any other in the West of England. 
Young Davy took the Jead in his class, and composed Latin 
and English verse with facility; but he was more remarkable 
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out of school, and by his comrades, than for any great advance 
in learning. He excelled in story-telling, partly from books, 
especially the Arabian Nights, and partly from old people, 
particularly from his grandmother Davy, who had a rich store 
of traditions and marvels. ‘These stories were narrated by Davy 
to his boyish companions under the balcony of the Star Inn; and 
here, with his playfellow, Rowe, a printer, of Penzance, Davy 
also exhibited his earliest chemical experiments; and by means 
of those of an explosive nature, many a trick was played on 
the innkeeper, and some other testy folks in the neighbourhood. 
‘This and another boyish pursuit followed him into manhood— 
namely, fishing ; fur when a child, with a crooked pin, tied to 
a stick by a bit of thread, he would go through the movements 
of the angler, and fish in the gutter of the street in which he 
lived; and when he was able to wield a fishing-rod or carry a 
gun, he roamed at large in quest of sport in the adjoming 
country. Under the same favourable circumstances, his taste 
for natural history was indulged in a little garden of his own, 
which he kept in order; and he was fond of collecting and 
painting birds and fishes. 

Davy’s early love of romantic scenery is shown in a poem 
composed by ee descriptive of St. Michael’s Mount, and the 
traditionary history of its having been in the midst of a forest,— 
in the following extract : 

“ By the orient gleam 
Whitening the foam of the blue wave, that breaks 
Around his granite feet, but dimly seen, 
Majestic Michael rises ! He whose brow 
Is crowned with castles, and whosc rocky sides 
Are clad with dusky ivy: [le whose base, 
Beat by the storins of ages, stands unmoved 
Amidst the wreck of things,— the change of time. 
That base, encircled by the azure waves, 
Was once with verdure clad, the towering oaks, 
Whose awful shades among the Druids stray’d 
To cut the hallowed mistletoe and hold 
High converse with their Gods.” 


“ Davy was thought at the time (says his brother) a clever 
boy, but not a prodigy.”* His last master, Dr. Cardew, speaks 
of his regularity in his schoo) duties, but not of any extra- 
ordinary abilities ; his best exercises were translations from the 
classics into English verse. At the age of fifteen, his school 
education was considered completed, and his self-education, to 
which he owed almost everything, was about to commence. 

He spent the greater part of the next year in fishing, shoot- 
ing, swimming, and solitary rambles; but, at length, he set- 
tled to study. Early in 1795, he was apprenticed to a surgeon 


* Life of Sir Humphry Davy, by his brother, John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. 
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and apothecary in Penzance; and about this time he com- 
erty his note-books, the earliest of which contains a plan of 
study. 

In the following year, young Davy entered on the study of 
mathematics, fe finished the elementary course. But his 
favourite pursuit was metaphysics, and his rough notes show 
an acquaintance with the writings of Locke, Hartley, Bishop 
Berkeley, Hume, Helvetius, and Condorcet; Reid, and other 
Scotch metaphysicians. These studies he soon associated 
with physiology. In 1797, he commenced in earnest natural 
philosophy ; and just as he was entering his nineteenth year, 
he began the study of chemistry with Lavoisier’s Elements and 
Nicholson’s Dictionary. He very soon entered on a course of 
experiments, his apparatus consisting mostly of phials, wine- 
glasses, and tea-cups, tobacco-pipes, and earthen crucibles ; 
and his materials chiefly the mineral acids and the alkalies, 
and some other articles in common use in medicine. He 
began to experiment in his bed-room, in Mr. Tonkin’s house 
at Penzance; and there being no fire in the room, when he 
required it he went down to the kitchen with his crucible. 
Such was Davy’s rapidity in this new pursuit, that in four 
months he was in correspondence with Dr. Beddoes, relative 
to his researches on ‘“ Heat and Light,” and a new hypothesis 
on their nature, to which Dr. Beddoes became a convert. The 
result was Davy’s first publication, Essays on Heat and 
Light, in 1799, which had been in part written a few months 
before he had commenced the study of chemistry. 

“Such,” says Dr. Davy, “ was the commencement of Hum- 
pry Davy’s career of original research, which in a few years, 

y a succession of discoveries, accomplished more in relation 
to change of theory and extension of science than, in the most 
ardent and ambitious moments of youth, he could either have 
hoped to effect or imagined possible.” 

Another of Humphry’s early associates was Mr. Robert 
Dunkin, a saddler, and a member of the Society of Friends. 
He was an entirely self-taught man, and in addition to his 
making saddles,he built organs, constructed electrical machines, 
and wrote verses. He made experiments in company with 
young Davy, in which they were assisted by Mr. Tom Harvey, 
a druggist, at Penzance, who supplied Davy with chemicals 
for making detonating balls, &c. After a discussion on 
the notion of Heat, he was induced, one winter’s day, to 
go to Larigan river, and try if he could develope heat by 
rubbing two pieces of ice together, an experiment which he 
repeated with much éclat, many years after, at the Royal 
Institution. 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE RAILWAY ENGINEER, AND 
HIS SCHOOLMASTERS AND SELF-TUITION. 


In the present age of great social changes, the application of 
steam to locomotive purposes, or, in other words, the invention 
of the railway, takes foremost rank, and confers upon its in- 
troducer the high merit of being a signal public benefactor. 
This honour is due to George Stephenson, who, from being a 
poor “cow-boy,” raised himself to wealth and eminence, and 
without one solitary advantage except what he derived from 
his own genius, stamped his name upon the most wonderful 
achievement of our times. His early history is a surprising 
example of the triumph of singular and unerring sagacity 
over difficulties. His school instruction was little and late; 
but his education may be said to have begun almost from the 
moment he saw coal-waggons drawn upon the tramway before 
his father’s cottage-door, and from his moulding clay-engines 
with his playmates. 

George Stephenson was born in 178], in the colliery village 
of Wylam, about eight miles west of Newcastle-on-Tyne, amid 
slag and cinders, in an ordinary labourer’s cottage, with un- 
plastered walls, bare rafters, and floor of clay. His father was 
the descendant of an ancient and honourable line of working 
men, and his mother, Mabel, was ‘a rale canny body;” but 
the wages of the former as a fireman amounting to no more 
than twelve shillings a week, schooling for George was out of 
the question, and he was taken by his father birdnesting or 
told stories about Sinbad and Robinson Crusoe as a substitute. 
His interest in birds’ nests never left him to hie dying day, 
nor were other sights of his childhood less identified with the 
serious business of his life. In the rails of the wooden tram- 
road before his cottage, on which he saw the coal-waggons 
dragged by horses from the pit to the loading-quay, half the 
destiny of an age was latent, to be evolved hereafter by the 
very boy who, after his own probation was over, had to keep his 
younger brothers and sisters out of the way of the horses. ‘Thus 
eight years passed away, when the family removed to Dewley- 
burn, and George, to his great joy, was raised to the post of 
cow-boy to a neighbouring farmer, at the wages of two-pence 
a-day. He had plenty of spare time on his hands, which he 
spent in birdnesting, also in making whistles out of reeds and 
scrannel straws, and erecting Lilliputian mills in the little 
water streams that ran into the Dewley Bog. There can be no 
doubt that he indicated thus early that bent which is termed 
a mechanical genius. His favourite amusement, and this 
deserves to be noted, was the erection of clay engines, in con- 
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junction with a certain Tom Tholoway. The boys found the 
clay for their engines in the adjoining bog, and the hemlock 
which grew about supplied them with abundance of imaginary 
steam-pipes. The place is still pointed out “just aboon the 
cut end,” as the people of the hamlet describe it, where the 
future engineer made his first essays in modelling. As the 
boy grew older, and more able to work, he was set to lead the 
horses in,ploughing, and to hoe turnips, at the advanced 
wages of fourpence a day. ‘Then he was taken on at the col- 
liery as a “picker,” at sixpence a-day, whence he was ad- 
vanced to be driver of the gin-horse at eightpence; and there 
are those who still remember him in that capacity as a “ grit 
bare-legged laddie,” whom they describe as “ quick-witted and 
full of fun and tricks.” He himself had some misgivings as 
to his physical dimensions, and was wont to hide himself 
when the owner of the colliery went round, lest he should be 
thought too little a boy to earn his small wages. His fixed 
ambition was to be an engineman; and great, therefore, was 
his exultation when, at about fourteen years of age, he was 
appointed fireman, at the wages of one shilling a-day. 
Thenceforth his fortunes took him from one pit to another, 
and procured him rising wages with his rising stature. At 
Throckley-bndge, when advanced to twelve shillings a-week, 
““T am now,” said he, “‘a made man for life.’ At seventeen 
he shot a-head of his father, being made an engineman or 
plugman, while the latter remained a fireman. He soon 
studied and mastered the working of his engine, and it became 
a sort of pet with him. His greatest privilege was to find some 
one who could read to him by the engine-fire out of any book 
or stray newspaper which found its way into the colliery. Thus 
he heard that the Egyptians hatched birds’ eggs by artificial 
heat, and endauyoured to do the same in his engine-house. 
He learnt also, that the wonderful engines of Watt* and 


* James Wart, the great improver of the Steam-engine, born at 
Greenock, in 1736, received his early education mostly at home; al- 
though he attended for a time the public elementary schools in his 
native town. His ill-health, which often confined him to his chamber, 
appears to have led him to the cultivation, with unusual assiduity, of 
his intellectual powers, It is said that when only six years of age, he 
was discovered solving a geometrical problem upon the hearth with 
a piece of chalk; and other circumstances related of him justify the 
remark elicited from a friend on the above occasion, that he was “‘no 
common child.” About 1750, he amused himself by making an elec- 
trical machine ; and it is related that his aunt upbraided him one 
evening at the tea-table for what seemed to her to be listless idleness : 
taking off the lid of the tea-kettle and putting it on again; holding, 
sometimes a cup, and sometimes a silver spoon, over the steam . 
watching the exit of the steam from the spout; and counting the 
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Boulton were to be found described in books, and with the 
object of mastering these books, though a grown man, he went 
to a night-school at threepence a week to learn his letters. 
He also practised “pot-hooks,” and at the age of nineteen 
was proud to be able to write his own name. 

Stephenson may be said to have anticipated a Mechanics’ 
Institute at the bottom of a coal-pit; for he, and others of the 
workmen less gifted, made their companions who could read 
give them some little instruction, and read any stray paper 
which might reach their remote village in the days of the First 
Napoleon’s first efforts to conquer Europe. 

In the winter of 1799, George removed to the night-school 
kept by a Scotch dominie, named Andrew Robertson, who was 
a skilled arithmetician. Here George learnt “figuring ” much 
faster than his schoolfellows — “he took to figures so won- 
derful.” He worked out his sums in his bye-hours, improving 
every minute of his spare time by the engine-fire, solving the 
arithmetical problems set him upon his slate by his master, so 
that he soon became well advanced in arithmetic. At length, 
Robertson could carry Stephenson no further, the pupil having 
outstripped the master. He went on, however, with his 
writing lessons, and by the next year, 1802 — when he signed 
his name on his marriage — he was able to write a good, 
legible round hand. 

By improving his spare hours in the evening, he was silently 
and surely paving the way for being something more than a 


drops of water into which it became condensed. Hence, the boy 
pondering before the tca-kettle has been viewed as the embryo 
engineer prognosticating the discoverics which were to immortalize 
him. During his youth he indulged his love for botany on the banks 
of Loch Lomond, and his rambles among the mountain scenery of 
his native land aroused an attention to mineralogy and geology. 
Chemistry was a favourite subject when he was confined by ill-health 
to his father’s dwelling. He read eagerly books on natural philo- 
sophy, surgery, and medicine, Leaving, however, all these studies, 
Watt applied himself to the profession of a mathematical instrument 
maker, and after a time settled in Glasgow, where, displaying much 
ingenuity and manual dexterity, his superior intelligence led to his 
shop being a favourite resort for the most eminent scientific men in 
Glasgow. Watt needed only prompting to take up and conquer any 
subject; and Professor Robison states that he learnt the German lan- 
guage in order to peruse Leupold’s Theatrum Machinarum, because 
the solution of a problem on which he was engaged seemed to require 
it; and that similar reasons led him subsequently to study Italian. 
Without neglecting his business in the daytime, Watt devoted his nights 
to various and often profound studies; and the mere difficulty of a 
subject, provided it was worthy of pursuit, seems to have recommended 
it to his indefatigable character. Thus was passed the early life of 
ee previous to his seriously directing his attention to the propertics 
of steam, 
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mere workman, by studying principles of mechanics, and the 
laws by which his engine worked. By steady conduct and 
saving habits, he not only sustained the pressure of the times, 
but procured the coveted means of educating his son. Soon 
afterwards he signalized himself by curing a wheezy engine 
at which “all the engineers of the neighbourhood were tried, 
as well as Crowther of the Ouseburn, but they were clean bet.” 
He got 10/. for this job, and from this day his services as an 
engineer came into request. 

In 1814, he placed a locomotive on the Killingworth Rail- 
way; and this engine, improved in 1815, is the parent of the 
whole race of locomotives which has since sprung into 
existence. 


PROFESSOR BUCKLAND, 


Tuk Very Reverend William Buckland, Dean of Westminster, 
to whom the age is so much indebted for the advancement of 
Geology, was born at Axminster, Devon, in 1784. He wag 
educated at St. Mary’s College, Winchester, and from thence 
in 1801, entered Corpus Christi, Oxford, as scholar. In 1808, he 
was elected Fellow of this college. In 1813, he was appointed 
reader in Mineralogy, and in 181%, reader in Geology, in 
Oxford University. His geological lectures were characterized 
by such clearness and comprehensiveness of description, and 
such apt illustration, that they met with brilliant success, 
Geology, as a science, was then 1n its infancy, and much of its 
subsequent vigorous progress is due to Dr. Buckland’s early 
services. 

In 1818 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society; and 
in 1822 he communicated an account of an assemblage of 
fossil teeth and bones of elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
bear, tiger, hyena, and sixteen other animals, discovered in a 
cave at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, for which the Society awarded 
him their highest honour, the Copley Medal. He subsequently 
received from the Geological Society the Wollaston Medal, in 
presenting which Sir Henry De la Beche gave this interesting 
sketch of Dr. Buckland’s scientific labours : — 

“It may not be generally known that, while yet a child, at 
your native town, Axminster, in Devonshire, ammonites ob- 
tained by your father from the lias quarriesinthe neighbourhood, 
were presented to your attention. Asa scholar at Winchester, 
the chalk, with its flints, were brought under your observation, 
and there it was that your collection in natural history first 
began. Removed to Oxford as a scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, the future teacher of geology in that university wag 
fortunate in meeting with congenial tastes in our colleague, 
Mr, W. J. Broderip, then a student at Oriel College. It wag 
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during your walks together to Shotover Hill, when his know- 
ledge of conchology was so valuable to you, enabling you to 
distinguish the shells of the Oxford oolite, that you laid the 
foundation for those field-lectures, forming part of your course 
of geology at Oxford, which no man is Jikely to forget who has 
been so fortunate at any time as to have attended them. ‘The 
fruits of your walks with Mr. Broderip formed the nucleus of 
that great collection, more especially remarkable for the organic 
remains it contains, which, after the labour of forty years, you 
have presented to the Geological Museum at Oxford, in grate- 
ful recollection of the aid which the endowments of that 
University, and the leisure of its vacations, had afforded you 
for extensive travelling during a residence at Oxford of nearly 
forty-five years.”’ 

Such was the result of William Buckland’s having, when a 
Winchester scholar, applied himself to the study of an abstruse 
science, which he followed up with unabated ardour as a field- 
geologist and paleontologist, in his Professorship at Oxford. 


HENRY KIRKE WIITE. 


Few instances of early death from ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge are so touching as that afforded in the brief span 
of the life of the amiable and gifted Henry Kirke White. He 
was born in 1785, at Nottingham, where his father followed 
the business of a butcher. He was sent to school at three 

ears of aye, and soon became so fond of reading that he could 
bc: scarcely got to lay down his book, that he might take his 
meals. At the age of seven, he attempted to express his ideas 
upon paper; his first composition being a tale, which, how- 
ever, he only communicated to the servant, whom he had 
secretly taught to write. Before the age of eleven, in addition 
to reading and writing, he outstripped his schoolfellows in 
arithmetic and French. Soon after this he began to write verse. 
He assisted at his father’s business for some time, carrying the 
butcher’s basket; but he so disliked this occupation, that at 
the age of 14, he was apprenticed to a stocking-weaver. But 
to use his own words, he “wanted something to occupy his 
brain ;’’ still, he scarcely dare complain, for he knew that his 
family could hardly afford to educate him for any higher em- 
ployment. His mother, however, moved by his wretchedness, 
after he had been about a year at the loom, prevailed upon hia 
father to place him in an attorney’s office at Nottingham, where, 
notwithstanding he attended the office twelve hours a day, he 
applied his leisure to studying the Greek and Latin languages, 
and was able, in ten months, to read Horace. He also made 
considerable progress in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ; in 
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chemistry, electricity, and astronomy; while his less severe 
studies were drawing, music, and eeiaioe mechanics ; and in 
extempore speaking, he distanced his competitorsin a debating 
society which was then held at Nottingham. 

In his fifteenth year, he sent to a London periodical, the 
Monthly Preceptor, a translation from Horace, for which he re- 
ceived a silver medal. This success induced him to print, in 
1803, a volume of verses, the longest of which, entitled .Clifton 
Grove, is in the style of Goldsmith. This publication was 
harshly criticised in the Monthly Review, which distressed the 
young poet exceedingly; but it obtained for him the kindly 
notice and friendship of Mr. Southey, who considered the poems 
to discover strong marks of genius. Meanwhile, Kirke White, 
by a course of religious reading, grew ardently devotional, so 
as to increase the desire which he had long felt for an Univer- 
sity education. Despairing of this, he renewed his legal studies 
with such severe application, as rarely to allow himself more 
than two or three hours’ sleep during the night, and often not 
going to bed at all. This excessive application brought on an 
alarming illness, from which his friends thought that he never 
entirely recovered. At length, in 1804, he quitted his employer 
at Nottingham, and after a year’s preparatory study, entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where a sizarship had been 
obtained for him; but, says Mr. Southey, “the seeds of death 
were in him, and the place which he had so long looked on 
with hope, served unhappily as a hot-house to ripen them.” 
His exertions at the University were very severe: he studied 
for a scholarship, but, through ill health, could not come 
forward. He then passed the general college examination, and 
at its close was declared the first man of his year. As an 
instance of how he used “to coin time, it is related that he 
committed to memory a whole tragedy of Euripides, durin 
his walks.” At the end of this term, he was again sronounied 
first man; a tutor in mathematics for the long vacation wag 
now provided for him by the college; but this distinction was 
purchased at the sacrifice of health and life: he went to Lon- 
don to recruit his shattered nerves and spirits, but he got no 
better. He returned to the University worn out in body and 
mind, and died after an attack of delirium, October 19, 1806. 
Mr. Southey wrote a sketch of his life, and edited his Remains, 
the publication of which proved highly profitable to White’s 
family. A tablet to his memory, with a medallion by Chantrey, 
was placed in All Saints’ Church, Cambridge, at the expense 
of Mr. Boott, a young American gentleman. It bears the 
following inscription by Professor Smyth : 

Warm with fond hope and learning’s sacred flame, 
To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet came; 
U 
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Unconquered powers the immortal mind displayed, 
But worn with anxious thought, the frame decayed. 
Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retired, 

The martyr student faded and expired. 

Oh! genius, taste, and piety sincere, 

Too early lost ’midst studies too severe |! 

Foremost to mourn, was generous Southey seen, 
He told the tale, and showed what White had been; 
Nor told in vain. Far o’er the Atlantic wave 

A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave : 

On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 

And raised this fond memorial to his tame. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL AT HARROW AND OXFORD. 


Tus distinguished statesman, whose name is indissolubly 
associated with some of the most important events in the his- 
tory of our time, was born in 1788, in a cottage adjoining 
Chamber Hall, his father’s house, in the neighbourhood of 
Bury, in Lancashire, which happened at that time to be under 
repair. He descended from the ancient family of De Pele, 
established first in Yorkshire, and afterwards in Lancashire. 
His grandfather commenced, and his father completed, the 
acquisition of a large fortune as a cotton-spinner; and, as 
if “‘to marshal him the way that he was going,” Mr. Peel, the 
father, two years after the birth of his son Robert, entered the 
House of Commons as a member, and as a zealous supporter 
of Mr. Pitt: in 1800 he received a baronetcy. 

The son was sent early to [ipperholme School, in Yorkshire, 
where he cut upon a block of stone (now preserved at Halifax) 
the following inscription : 


R, PEEL. 
No hostile bands can antedate my doom. 


He was removed to Harrow School, and appears in the 
Speech Bill of 1803, as Peel, sen., Upper-Fifth Form, No. 58. 
Lord Byron, his schoolfellow, (and born in the same year,) has, 
with great fairness, recorded of him: 


“Peel, the orator and statesman, (that was, or is, or is to be,) was 
my form-fellow, and we were both at the top of our remove. We were 
on good terms, but his brother was my intimate friend. There were 
always great hopes of Peel amongst us all, masters and scholars — and 
he has not disappointed them. As a scholar, he was greatly my 
superior; as a declaimer and actor, ] was reckoned at least his equal ; 
as a schoolboy out of school, I was always in scrapes, and he nerer, 
and in school he always knew his lesson, and I rarely, — but when 
I knew it, I knew it nearly as well. In general information, history, 
&e. » I think I was his superior, as well as of most boys of my stand- 
ing. 


He was (says his biographer, Doubleday,) diligent, studious, 
and sagacious, if not quick, but never brilliant; preserving a 
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high station among his school-mates by exertion and persever- 
ance rather than genius; and being remarkable for prudent 
good sense rather than showy talent.* His memory is fondly 
cherished at Harrow, where the room which he occupied in a 
house in the town is kept in its original state, with a brick on 
which he cut his name, the genuineness of the inscription 
being verified by Peel’s handwriting in a ciphering- book of the 
same date. His name is also cut in the panel of the old school- 
see with those of his three sons, whom he placed in the 
school. 

In 1804, Peel left Harrow, and entered Christchurch, Oxford, 
asa gentleman commoner. At the University, he was a diligent 
and laborious student; and in 1808, on taking his degree, ob- 
tained a double first-class, the highest honours, both in classics 
and mathematics; and this year he left Oxford. 

From his very cradle, it may be said, he was destined by 
his father for a politician; and in 1809, being of age, he entered 
Parliament for the borough of Cashel. It 1s not our province 
to record the political life of this distinguished man, which 
extended beyond forty years. 


His kinsman, Sir Lawrence Peel, has thus sketched Robert 
Peel at school, and in after-life : 


What were the natural gifts of this child, the object of such 
unceasing cultivation? Heis described by some authors as one but 
modcrately endowed by nature; but let us not in our desire to ad- 
vance industry, exaggerate its products. It is a mighty power, and 
can produce some of the fruits of genius; but it cannot do all things 
for all men. I am unable to ascribe to industry alone all that the 
late Sir Robert Peel became. The raw material was more than com- 
monly good; it was excellent. He was a quick, clever boy, and also 
a thinking boy, naturally observant and reflecting. He was no prodigy 
certainly. His parts and his promise were such as many boys have 
and give. My father used to say that he thought his second nephew, 
William Yates Peel, had naturally the quicker parts. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more deceptive than the early promise of a child. Byron 
seems to have given a correct account of his schoolfellow. He no- 
where speaks of Peel as a genius, neither does he describe him as a 
boy of moderate capacity, and superior only by dint of fagging. Lest 
I should be thought to attribute too much to his severe training, I 
shall endeavour to show in what it benefited and in what it injured 
him. He received an early aim, one great advantage. He was stimu- 
lated to exertion by the thought that great things were expected from 
him; he was disciplined, and was soon able to go from the force of 
habit in that direction to which duty pointed; then to transfer his 
allegiance from custom to a higher motive and a higher discipline. 
Hence it came that, even when not overlooked, he was “never in 
scrapes,” and “always knew his lesson.” On the other hand, the 
discipline acted on his mind like an over-tight ligature on a plant; 


* Political Life of Sir Robert Peel, 1856, vol. i. p. 42. 
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it checked and dwarfed the plant. His originality and the freedom 
of his mind, though not destroyed, were impaired by it. He grew up 
graver than becomes a boy. His thoughts, as his manners, were cast 
too much jn an artificial mould, and were nee by a certain for- 
mality. A tendency to follow where he should have led, was long 
observed in him—a tendency to rely too much on authority, to 
quote too much the opinions and decisions of other men; as we should 
aay inthe law, of one who cited cases over much, that he was a case 
lawyer, he became too much of a case statesman. These were, in my 
opinion, the results of two things, his overtraining during boyhood 
and youth, and his too early induction into office; for, in estimating 
his political character, it should ever be kept in mind that he never 
breathed the bracing air of opposition until he had had twenty years 
of parliamentary life. The consequences of that healthy change are 
apparent, to me, in the improved tone and power of the productions 
of his later age. As a boy, he was always under a strict discipline, a 
good boy of gentle manners, by choice rather seeking older than | 
younger companions, shrinking from all rudeness or coarseness, 
praised bythe old, and therefore not over popular with the young. He 
was quick in feeling, very sensitive, impatient of opposition from his 
young companions, and dreading ridicule overmuch. He would walk 
a mile round rather than encounter the rude jests of the Bury lads, 
which his young companions bore with more philosophy. This was 
ant altogether a healthy state, and resembles the tenderness of a forced 
plant. 


LORD BYRON AT ABERDEEN, HARROW, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuts celebrated man, who, as a poet of description and pas- 
sion, wil] always occupy a high place, was born Jan. 22, 1788, 
at No. 24, in Holles-street, Cavendish-square, and was chris- 
tened in the old parish church of St. Marylebone. He was 
the only son of Captain John Byron, of the Guards, and 
Catherine Gordon, of Gight, an Aberdeenshire heiress. Owing 
to an accident attending his birth, his feet were distorted, a 
defect which was the source of pain and mortification to him 
during the whole of his life. His mother’s fortune was soon 
squandered by her profligate husband, and she retired to the 
city of Aberdeen, to bring up her son on a reduced income of 
about 140/. per annum. When about five years old, Byron 
was sent to a day-school at Aberdeen, kept by one Bowers, 
and remained there a twelvemonth, as appears by the follow- 
ing entry in the day-book of the school :— 


¢ nite Gordon Byron. 
19th November, 1792. 
19th November, 1793.—Paid one guinea. 


Of the progress of his learning here, and at other places, we 
have the following record, in a sort of journal which he once 


*A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel. By Sir 
Lawrence Peel. 1860. 
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began, under the title of “ My Dictionary,” and which is pre- 
served in one of his manuscript books : — 


“‘T was sent at five years old, or earlier, to a school kept by a Mr. 
Bowers, who was called Bodsy Bowers, by reason of his dapperness. It 
was a school for both sexes, I learned little there except to repeat by 
rote the first lesson, of monosyllables, (‘God made man.’ ‘ Let us love 
him.’) by hearing it often repeated, without acquiring aletter. When- 
ever proof was made of my progress at home, I repeated these words 
with the most rapid fluency; but on turning over a new leaf, I con- 
tinued to repeat them, so that the narrow boundaries of my first 
year’s accomplishments were detected, my ears boxed, (which they 
did not deserve, seeing that it was only by ear that I had acquired my 
letters,) and my intellects consigned to a new preceptor. He was a 
very devout, clever little clergyman, named Ross, afterwards minister 
of one of the Kirks (Zast, I think). Under him I made astonishing 
progress, and I recollect to this vey his mild manners and good- 
natured painstaking. The moment I could read, my grand passion 
was history ; and why, I know not, but I was particularly taken with 
the battle near the Lake Regillus in the Roman History, put into my 
hands the first. Four years ago, when standing on the heights of Tus- 
culum, and looking down upon the little round lake that was once 
Regillus, and which dots the immense expanse below, I remembered 
my young enthusiasm and my old instructor. Afterwards I had a very 
serious, saturnine, but kind young man, named Paterson, for a tutor. 
He was the son of my shoemaker, but a good scholar, as is common 
with the Scotch. He was a right Presbyterian also. With him I began 
Latin in Ruddiman’s Grammar, and continued till I went to the 
grammar-school (Scotice, ‘ Schule ;’ Aberdonice, ‘Squeel’), where I 
threaded all the classes to the fourth, when I was recalled to England 
by the demise of my uncle.” 


In one of his letters he says of his own writing : — ' 


“<7 acquired this handwriting, which I can hardly read myself, under 
the fair copies of Mr. Duncan, of the same city; I don’t think he could 
plume himself much upon my progress. However, I wrote much 
better than I have ever done since. Haste and agitation of one kind 
or another, have quite spoilt as pretty a scrawl as ever scratched over 
a frank.” 


Byron’s early religious impressions were fostered by his nurse, 
who taught him to repeat several of the Psalms; the Ist and 
23rd being among the earliest that he committed to memory ; 
and through the care of this respectable woman, who was 
herself of a very religious disposition, he attained a far earlier 
and more intimate acquaintance with the Sacred Writings than 
falls to the lot of most young people. In a letter which he 
wrote to Mr. Murray from Italy, in 1821, after requesting of 
that gentleman to send him, by the first opportunity, a Bible, 
he adds: “Don’t forget this, for I am a great reader and ad- 
mirer of those books, and had read them through and through 
before I was eight years old. I speak, as a boy, from the 
recollected impression of that period at Aberdeen in 1796.” 
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It was about 1798 that Byron is said to have composed his 
first rhymes upon an old friend of his mother’s, to whom he 
had taken a dislike; but he himself tells us that his “first 
dash into poetry” was in 1800, when he “made an attempt 
at elegy —a very dull one.” On Byron succeeding to his 
uncle’s title, his mother removed with him to the family seat, 
Newstead Abbey, in Nottinghamshire; and Mr. Rogers, o 
schoolmaster of Nottingham, improved him considerably by 
reading passages from Virgil and Cicero with him; but, in 
less than a year, he was conveyed to a quiet boarding-school 
at Dulwich, where he remained two years under the tuition of 
Dr. Glennie. Within the next two years, his mother removed 
him to Harrow, where he remained till 1805, when he was sent 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. At Harrow, he was an irre- 
gular and turbulent scholar, though he eagerly devoured all 
sorts of learning except that which was prescribed for him: 
his talent for declamation was the only one by which he was 
particularly distinguished: he had no aptitude for merely 
verbal scholarship; and his patience seemed to have entirely 
failed him in the study of Greek. He frequently gave signs 
of a frank, noble, and generous spirit, which endeared him to 
his schocimates, of which Moore, in his life of the poet, relates 
the following instance : — 


*¢ While Lord Byron and Mr. Pec! were at Harrow together, a tyrant 
some few years older, whose naine was * * * *, claimed a right to 
fag little Peel, which claim (whether rightly or wrongly, I know not) 
Peel resisted. His resistance, however, was in vain: * * * * not onl 
subdued him, but determined also to punish the refractory slave, an 
proceeded forthwith to put his determination in practice, by inflicting 
a kind of bastinado on the inner fleshy side of the boy’s arm, which, 
during the operation, was twisted round with some degree of technical 
skill, to render the pain more acute. While the stripes were succeed- 
ing each other, and poor Peel was writhing under them, Byron saw. 
and felt for the misery of his friemd; and although he knew that he 
‘was not strong enough to fight * * * * with any hope of success, and 
that it were dangerous even to approach him, he advanced to the scene 
of action, and with a blush of rage, tears in his eyes, and a voice 
trembling between terror and indignation, asked very humbly if 
* * * * would be pleased to tell him how many stripes he meant to 
inflict? ‘Why?’ returned the executioner, ‘ you little rascal, what is 
that to you?’ ‘Because, if you please,’ said Byron, holding out his 
arm, ‘I would take half.’ ” 


At Harrow, Byron was occasionally serious; and he would 
lie by the hour upon an altar-tomb in the churchyard, contem- 
plating the glorious prospect from that elevated site, and 
viewing the distant metropolis in poetic contrast with the quiet 
beauty of the surrounding country: the monument is to this 
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day called “‘ Byron’s Tomb.”* His vacations were generally 
passed in Nottinghamshire: one of them was spent in the 
house of the Abbé Roufigny, in Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, 
for the purpose of studying the French language, but most of 
Byron’s time was passed in boxing and fencing, to the no smail 
disturbance of the old Abbé’s establishment. 

“Though Byron was lame,” says one of his Harrow school- 
fellows, “‘ he was a great lover of sports, and preferred hockey 
to Horace, relinquished even Helicon for Duck-puddle, and 
gave up the best poet that ever wrote hard Latin for a game 
of cricket on the common. He was not remarkable (nor was 
he ever) for his learning; but he was always a clever, plain- 
spoken, and undaunted boy. I have seen him fight by the 
hour like a Trojan, and stand up against the disadvantage of 
his lameness with all the spirit of an ancient combatant. 
‘Don’t you remember your battle with Pitt J——-~ (a brewer’s 
son)?’ said I to him in a letter (for I had witnessed it); but 
it seems he had forgotten it. ‘You are mistaken, ] think,’ 
said he, ingeply; ‘it must have been with Rice-pudding Mor- 
gan, or Lord Jocelyn, or one of the Douglases, or George 
Raynsford, or Pryce (with whom I had two conflicts), or with 
Moses Moore (‘the clod’), or with somebody else, and not with 
Pitt ; for with all the above-named and other worthies of the 
fist had I an interchange of black eyes and bloody noses, at 
various and sundry periods; however, it may have happened 
for all that.’ ” 

At Cambridge, by fits and starts, Byron devoted himself to 
pretty hard study, and continued to cultivate his taste for 
poetry. At the same time he indulged in many discreditable 
eccentricities, and caused great annoyance by keeping a bear 
and several bull-dogs. He frequently evinced the most 
generous and noble feelings, and chose his associates, with 
one or two exceptions, from among the young men of the 
greatest ability, wit, and character, to a few of whom he con- 
tinued much attached in after-lfe. In 1806, while yet at 
college, he printed a thin quarto-volume of poems for private 
circulation. Next year his public fame as a poet was 
founded. 


THOMAS ARNOLD AT WINCHESTER AND OXFORD. 


Tus devoted school reformer was born at West Cowes, in 
the Isle of Wight, in 1795. After being for some years at a 


* In a letter to Mr. Murray, of April, 1822, Byron says : —“ There is 
a aie in the churchyard, near the footpath, on the brow of the hill 
looking towards Windsor, and a tomb under a large tree, (bearing the 
name of Peachie or Peachey, ) where I used to sit for hours and hours 
when a boy. This was my favourite spot.” 
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private school in Wiltshire, he was sent, in 1807, to Winchester 
College, where, according to a Rugbeian writer in the Quarterly 
Review, who well remembers him, “ however his dormant capa- 
bilities were recognised by his masters, he gave to his school- 
fellows no great promise of a future excellence, which ripened 
slowly ; but even then he showed his love for history rather 
than poetry, and for truth and facts in preference to fiction. 
Already in his school-boy correspondence did he inveigh 
against the incorrectness and exaggerations of the Roman 
historians; and thus early anticipate the views of Niebuhr.” 
Arnold went to Oxford. in J811, and was elected as a scholar 
of Corpus Christi College. He did not bring with him any 
precocious amount of erudition; but he had soon so mastered 
the language and style of Herodotus and Thucydides, that he 
wrote narratives in the manner of either, to the admiration at 
least of his fellow-students. He devoted himself to the his- 
torians and philosophers of antiquity, rather than to the 
critical and verbal study of the poets, which has always been 
at Oxford the favourite field for philosophical trainigg. Among 
his fellow-students were John Keble, author of the Christian 
Year; and John Taylor Coleridge, nephew of the poet, after- 
wards a Judge of the Queen’s Bench: with such minds in the 
common room of Corpus, young Arnold “debated the classic and 
romantic question,” and “ discussed poetry and history, logic 
and philosophy.” He took a high degree, gained the prose 
prizes, and in 1815 obtained a fellowship of Oriel, then reputed 
to be the blue nbbon of the University. Aristotle, Herodotus, 
and Thucydides formed the studies and relaxations of his ma- 
turing life; and on them, coupled with the Bible, he thought 
the knowledge of a Christian was the best based. ‘There Arnold 
acted as tutor; and among his colleagues were Copleston, 
Whately, Keble, Pusey, Newman, and other celebrities of great 
earnestness and intellectual activity. lle was naturally self- 
confident; and his independence of opinion and dogmatism 
offended and alarmed many members of other colleges; yet, 
though a true Christian reformer, what he most desired was to 
turn the capabilities of existing institutions to better results, to 
repair and not to overthrow. He was Virulently misrepresented 
and opposed; but he pursued his course through good and evil 
report, and lived down calumny and opposition; and great and 
merited was his triumph when he appeared in the crowded 
theatre of the University as Professor of History. During 
his residence at the University, he availed himself largely of 
the Oxford libraries, entering upon an extensive course of read- 
ing, especially in modern history. Arnold was then, and con- 
fanued till the day of his death, an enthusiast in his love of 
Oxford: he admired its system of tuition, its learned societies, 
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and its magnificent libraries. A successful scholar from an 
English public school, he became a distinguished collegian : 
with his opinions and friendships formed at college, to him 
Oxford was a world in itself, he loved Oxford from first to 
last. 

After a residence of nine years, he removed from Oxford to 
Laleham, married, took private pupils, and passed another nine 
years peacefully in ripening his powers. Thence he removed, in 
1827, to the head-mastership of Rugby, where his professional 
life began. (See pp. 96-97, ante.) 


HENRY HAVELOCK AT THE CHARTER-HOUSE. 


To the notices of eminent Carthusians, at page 125 of the 
present volume, we must append some further record of Have- 
lock, who took so noble a part in suppressing the Revolt in 
India in 1857, and who so heroically rescued the garrison of 
Cawnpore ; but, within a few days of his victory, sank from 
the severe effects of the climate and the war. His life was 
throughout an eventful career; strong religious principle 
underlaid his whole character, and he was emphatically pro- 
nounced by Lord Hardinge to be ‘‘every inch a soldier, and 
every inch a Christian.” 

Henry Havelock was the son of William Havelock, the 
scion of an old family originally seated at Great Grimsby. The 
boy was, however, content to know that his parents were Eng- 
lish, and traced his lineage no higher than to an honest family 
which resided in Lincolnshire. He was born at Ford Hall, 
near Sunderland, in 1795. In his sixth year, Henry was sent 
with his elder brother, William, (killed in the cavalry action at 
Ramnugger, 1843,) as a parlour-boarder to a school at Dartford, 
kept by the Rev. J. Bradley, with whom he remained about 
three years. Courage and presence of mind are indicated in 
the incidents related of his childhood. He falls from a tree, 
in Ingress Park, and is asked by his father whether he was not 
frightened? “No,” is the reply; ‘“‘ I was thinking about the 
bird’s eggs.’ He interferes in a fight, to secure fair play for a 
schoolfellow, and gets a black eye. Called to give an account 
of the disfigurement to his master, he is silent, and takes 
his thrashing like a man. He was already an earnest reader 
of all papers which came in his way relating to military affairs, 
and made himself familiar with the movements of Napoleon. 
His tendencies towards the profession of a soldier were so 
atrongly evinced, that his mother apprehended disappointment 
of her project of educating him for the law. 

In 1804 he left Mr. Bradley’s school for the Charter-house, 
and was placed in the boarding-house of the Rey. Dr. Matthew 
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Raine, then head-master. In the memoranda which Havelock 
has left, he thus speaks of his school-fellows: “ My most inti- 
mate friends at the Charter-house were Samuel Hinds, William 
Norris, and Julius Charles Hare. Hinds, a man of taste and 
a poet, spent his early years in travelling, married in France, 
distinguished himself in one of the colonial assemblies of his 
native island, Barbadoes, at the period of slave emancipation, 
and died at Bath about 1847. 

Nearly contemporary with Havelock and the boys just 
named, were Connop Thirlwall (Bishop of St. David’s); George 
Waddington (Dean of Durham), distinguished as a scholar 
and a man of letters; George Grote, the historian of Greece ; 
Archdeacon Hale, and Sir William MacNaghten, the gifted 
but unfortunate envoy to Cabul. 

In April, 1810, Henry Havelock went up into that fifth 
form, of which Walpole, grandson of Sir Robert, was first, 
Hare second, John Pindar third, and Havelock fourth. It 
consisted of some thirty boys, and lower down in it were 
Connop Thirlwall and Hinds. 

The Rev. Mr. Brock* says: “ Not merely thoughtful was 
the young Carthusian as a school-boy. He was religiously if 
not evangelically thoughtful. Thus, in his memoranda, he 
says: ‘Of Henry Havelock it may be recorded, that there 
were early indications of the strivings of the good Spirit of 
God in his soul, though Satan and the world were permitted 
for many years to triumph.’ Certainly, whilst at the Charter- 
house the evidence of those strivings was apparent. ‘Methodist’ 
was one current taunt; ‘canting hypocrite’ was another for 
any youngster who would dare to acknowledge God. How- 
ever, he, with several others, as cminent in thei several pro- 
fessions afterwards as he was in his, outbraved the taunt. 
Without being ostentatious, they were faithful to their con- 
victions, and regularly met in one of the sleepmg-rooms of the 
Charter-house for religious purposes. Sermons were read by 
them with one another, and conversations ensued upon the 
reading, as to the bearing of the truth upon their own character 
and conduct; and ‘Old Phlos,’ as he was called, became more 
and more grounded and settled in his resolution to fear God.” 

Yet, Havelock’s fear of God was neither doleful nor dismal ; 
he could cultivate that, and read Greek and Latin with any of 
his associates: “he could search the Scriptures and pray to 
God, and yet do anything that it was manly or virtuous to do, 
either in the playground or elsewhere. And there was nothing 
manly or virtuous that he was not all the more ready to do 
because in simplicity and godly sincerity he walked with God. 


* In his Biographical Sketch of Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B. Third 
Edition. 1858. 
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As with so many others, the religious impressions of Havelock 
were traceable to the influence and efforts of his mother when 
he was a little boy. It was her custom to assemble her children 
for reading the Scriptures and prayer in her own room. Henry 
was always of the party whenever he was at home, and in 
course of time he was expected to take the reading, which he 
generally did. It impressed him; and under these pleasant 
circumstances he knew, like Timothy, the Holy Scriptures 
from a child.” 

Under Dr. Raine, Havelock mastered the Greek and Latin 
classics, and throughout his after-life, as opportunity offered, 
he took great delight in keeping up his acquaintance with the 
great models of antiquity, the effect of which may be traced in 
the perspicuity and vigour of his own style. In 1811, Havelock 
reached the sixth form; in August, the learned and accom- 
plished Dr. Raine died, and was succeeded by Dr. Russell; in 
December following, Havelock quitted the Charter-house. 

Havelock had now a profession to choose, and he was advised 
to enter as a student at one of the inns of court, with the view 
of preparing for the law. In 181+, accordingly, he became a 
pupil of the celebrated special pleader, Chitty, and there formed 
an intimacy with his fellow-student, afterwards Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd. 

The tastes of Havelock’s family were military: his brother 
William, described by Napier as ‘‘one of the most chivalrous 
officers in the service ’’ during the Peninsular war, obtained for 
Henry a commission, in 1815. 

‘Under these circumstances,” says the Rev. Mr. Brock, 
“ Havelock’s destination in life was changed and definitively 
fixed. He saw an opportunity of making his way honourably, 
of which, through ihe reverses in his family fortunes, he felt 
bound to take advantage; and having no scruples about the 
compatibility of war with Christianity, he became a soldier. 
He exchanged the pen for the sword. Instead of giving him- 
self up to Blackstone, he took up Vattel for careful study. 
When he would have had to devote attention to ‘ cases,’ he 
came to write ‘despatches.’ For a Generalship rather than for 
a Judgeship was he henceforward a competitor. His fellow- 
student at special pleading rose to be Mr. Justice Talfourd, of 
the Common Pleas. He rose to be gazetted as Sir Henry 
Havelock, of Lucknow.” 

There have been reared, in his native country, many tributes 
to the memory of the Christian soldier, though his remains 
rest in the far off cemetery of the Alumbagh, in the land where 
his last laurels were won. 

One of these memorials is the statue of the hero in Trafalgar 
Square, London, where all who run may read a national lesson 
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in the simple inscription upon the pedestal which bears the 
effigies of the warrior: ‘To Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, 
K.C.B., and his brave companions during the campaign in 
India. ‘Soldiers,— Your labours, your privations, your suffer- 
ings, and your valour will not be forgotten by a grateful 
country !— H. Havelock.’ ” 


LORD MACAULAY. 


Or the boyhood of this brilliant essayist, historian, and 
orator, we possess some interesting traits and sketches; show- 
ing his earliest indications of genius, and the systematic edu- 
cation by which that genius was matured till he became one of 
the brightest ornaments of British literature. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was born on the 25th of 
October, 1800, at ‘Temple Rothley, in Leicestershire: he was 
the son of Zachary Macaulay, a Scottish Presbyterian, and his 
grandfather was a pastor in the Kirk. His mother was Miss 
Sarah Mills, a pupil of Hannah More and _ her sisters, who 
kept a ladies’ school in Bristol. His father’s sister was married 
to Thomas Babington, a merchant, after whom the future 
historian was named. 

From his birth he is said to have been remarkable for his 
quickness of perception and power of memory, such as boys 
love to exercise in, “telling books” to their playmates. At 
a very early date he would tell the longest story in the Arabian 
Nights ; later he would tell the story of one of Scott’s novels, 
characters, scenery, and incidents, as though he had the book 
in his hand. But the household books of his home were the 
Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and a few Cameronian divines ; 
and his fondness for Scripture phraseology throughout his 
writings show with what force ihiete early lessons were im- 
printed upon his mind. ‘Till his thirteenth year, Macaulay 
seems to have been educated entirely at home, and chiefl 
by his mother, who is thought to have consulted Hanna 

ore respecting the little fellow’s training. At all events, 
before the year 1812, the boy must have been well known to 
Hannah More, both personally and by reports of him from 
his parents, and must have been not only a great pet of hers, 
but really remarkable to her as a little prodigy of acquisition. 
In a letter, dated August 7, 1812, when the boy was eleven 
years and nine months old, a question, it seems, had arisen 
with his parents as to the place and manner of his further 
education ; and his father, inclining on the whole to the plan 
of placing him as a day-scholar at Westminster School, had 
written to consult Hannah More, who replied :— 


“As far as my poor judgment goes, it appears to me that, if all 
other things can be brought to suit, you cannot do better than adopt 
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the plan of which you have conceived the idea, of removing to West- 
minster for the purpose of placing Tom at school there by day. It 
is only with this limitation that I should think it a safe measure. 
Throwing boys headlong into those great public schools always puts 
me in mind of the practice of the Scythian mothers, who threw their 
new-born infants into the river; —the greater part perished, but the 
few who possessed great natural strength, and who were worth saving, 
came out with additional vigour from the experiment. Yours, like 
Edwin, ‘is no vulgar boy,’ and will require attention in proportion 
to his great superiority of intellect and quickness of passion. He 
ought to have competitors. He is like the prince who refused to play 
with anything but kings. Such a place as Westminster School (with 
the safeguard of the paternal hearth during all the intervals of study) 
will tie down his roving mind, and pin his desultory pursuits to a 
oint. At present, conscious that he has no rival worthy to break a 
ance with him, he may not pursue the severer parts of study with 
sufficient ardour, sure as he must be of comparative success. 
. . . «+ I never saw any one bad propensity in him;— nothin 
except natural jrailty and ambition inseparable perhaps from sich 
talents and so lively an imagination ;— he appears sincere, veracious, 
tender-hearted, and affectionate. I observed you have a great ascen- 
dancy over him. Your presence restrained the vehemence of his 
eloquence without shutting up his frankness or impairing his affec- 
tion. You are quite his oracle; I trust you will always preserve this 
influence, I observed with pleasure that though he was quite wild till 
the ebullitions of his muse were discharged, he thought no more of 
them afterwards than the ostrich is said to do of her eggs after she 
has laid them.” 


The boy did not, however, go to Westminster, but was sent 
to a select private academy, kept by the Rev. Matthew M. 
Preston, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, at Shelford, 
near Cambridge. It was during one of the vacations at this 
school, that he paid a visit to Hannah More, at Barley 
Wood, it is believed, in the year 1814, when the lady writes 
to Mr. Macaulay, telling him,— 


“‘ The quantity of reading that Tom has poured in, and the quantity 
of writing he has poured out, is astonishing. We have poetry for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. He recited all Palestine, (Bishop Heber’s 
poem,) while we breakfasted, to our pious friend, Mr. Whalley, at my 
desire, and did it incomparably. . . . . Isometimes fancy I ob- 
serve a daily progress in the growth of his mental powers. is fine 
promise of mind, too, expands more and more; and, what is extra- 
ordinary, he has as much accuracy in his expression as spirit and 
vivacity in his imagination. I like, too, that he takes a lively interest 
in all passing events, and that the child is still preserved; I like to 
see him as boyish as he is studious, and that he is as much amused 
with making a pat of butter as a poem. Though loquacious, he is 
very docile, and J don’t remember a single instance in which he has 
pelcedeys in doing anything when he saw we did not approve it, 

veral men of sense and learning have been struck with the union of 
gaiety and rationality in his conversation. 

* * * * % 

Sometimes we converse in ballad rhymes, sometimes in Johnsonian 

sesquipedalians; at tea we condescend to riddles and charades. He 
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rises early, and walks an hour or two before breakfast, generally 
composing verses, I encourage him to live much in the open air; 
this, with great exercise, on these airy summits, I hope will invigorate 
his body: though his frail body is sometimes tired, his spirit is never 
exhausted. He is, however, not sorry to be sent to bed soon after 
nine, and seldom stays to our supper. 

“A new poem is produced, less incorrect than its predecessors — it 
is an excellent satire on radical reform, under the title of *Clodpole, 
the Quack Doctor.’ It is really good. I am glad to see they are 
thrown by as soon as they have been once read, and he thinks no more 
ofthem. He has very quick perceptions of the beautiful and defec- 
tive in composition. I received your note last night, and Tom his 
humbling one.* I tell him he is incorrigible in the way of tidiness. 
The other day, talking of what were the symptoms of a gentleman, he 
said with some humour, and much good humour, that he had certain 
infallible marks of one, which were neatness, love of cleanliness, and 
delicacy in his person.” 

The two letters, whence the foregoing are extracts, were 
communicated by the Rev. Mr. Roberts, the author of the 
Life of Hannah More, to Macmillan’s Magazine, for February, 
1860: the most remarkable points in them are the writer’s pre- 
voyance of Macaulay’s powers as a writer; indeed, they are 
almost literally predicted. Hannah More lived to see her 
'iesaies good; she died in 1833, at the age of 88. Lord 

acaulay cherished a warm recollection of her, and used to 
acknowledge his obligations to her, with the influence she had 
had in directing his reading, and that as late as 1852, when 
himself driving as an invalid past the house near Clifton 
where she had spent her last years after quitting Barley Wood, 
he pointed out the house to a friend, and spoke of her with 
affection. 

In 1814, Mr. Preston removed from Shelford to Aspeden, 
taking young separa and his other pupils with him. A 
fellow-pupil of Lord Macaulay’s at Aspeden describes him 
the same studious, extraordinary boy that Hannah More had 
found him — rather largely built than otherwise, but not fond 
of any of the ordinary physical sports of boys; with a dispro- 
portionately large head, slouching or stooping shoulders, and a 
whitish or pallid complexion; incessantly reading or writing, 
and often reading or repeating poetry in his walks with com- 
panions. 

From Mr. Preston’s academy, Macaulay proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October, 1818, where he earned repu- 
tation by his verses and his oratory, and by his youthful con- 
tributions to Mr. Charles Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. He 

# Mr. Roberts informs us that, in 1814, Zachary Macaulay set his son 
to make the Index to vol. xiii. of the Christian Observer ; and the 
“humbling ” note received by Tom at Barley Wood, may have been 
the order for this task, accompanied by a paternal lecture on tidiness 
and exactitude. 
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graduated B.A. in 1822, M.A. in 1826. He had already 
entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn, and been called to the bar. 

In the Edinburgh Review appeared the greater number of 
those essays and grand critical displays, by which he will long 
be remembered for his mastery in the art of writing; the 
grasp of mind, descriptive picturesqueness of these papers, has 
scarcely a parallel in our literature. His poetry has strong 
feeling and fancy, and is energetic and life-like. In his His- 
tory of England, he invests the past with the vividness of the 
present; his portraiture and scenic descriptions are marvel- 
lously written. On his political life, we need not dwell. His 
speeches are unquestionably splendid compositions. 

Lord Macaulay received his peerage in honour of his valt- 
able services to literature. He died in 1860, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey Church, at the foot of the statue of 
Addison. 


ALBERT, PRINCE CONSORT OF ENGLAND. 


Tu1s amiable prince, at the close of the year 1861, was, after 
a few days’ illness, stricken down by death. Though nota 
King in name, he enjoyed a throne in the affections of the 
sovereign, and in the esteem of the people; and his loss was 
deeply deplored throughout the British empire,and by the 
royal houses of Europe to whom he was allied. 

At Rosenau, a hunting-seat, about four miles from the town 
of Coburg, was born, on the 25th of August, 1819, Albert 
Francis Augustus Charles Emanuel, second son of Ernest 
Anthony Charles Lewis, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, and 
Louisa Dorothea, Princess of Saxe-Gotha and Altenburg. 

The Prince is stated to have received the first rudiments of 
his education at Rosenau and the town palace of his father, 
who, even in a private station, would have been considered a 
highly accomphshed man, and who himself superintended with 
affectionate anxiety the studies of his sons, Albert and Ernest. 

At the ages of sixteen and seventeen respectively, they were 
confirmed with much ceremony at Coburg, according to the 
rites of the Lutheran Church. A medal was struck by order 
of the reigning Duke, in commemoration .of that event. It 
bears on the obverse portraits of the youthful princes, encircled 
with a legend of their names ; and on the reverse, surrounded b 
a wreath of oak-leaves, the words “Confirmt dem 12 April 1835,” 

In the same year, Duke Ernest took his sons to the courts of 
Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna. They visited England in the 
summer of 1836, where they were the guests of the Duchess 
of Kent, at Kensington Palace and Claremont; and in that 
be Prince Albert and the then youthful Princess Victoria first 

ecame known to each other. 
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On returning to the continent, Prince Albert and his brother 
were placed by the late Duke under the charge of their uncle, 
King Leopold, at Brussels, where a house was taken for them, 
in order that they might pursue their studies under an English 
clergyman, who was engaged as their tutor; and who thus 
spoke of Prince Albert at a time when he could not have anti- 
cipated his future destiny; ‘ His attaimments are various, and 
solid too ; his abilities are superior ; his disposition amiable; his 
conduct unexceptionable; and, above all, his belief in, and 
attachment to, the Protestant religion is sincere.’’ Here, too, 
he had a most desirable opportunity for improving himself in the 
English language, the correct accent of which he had partly 
a Cpa during his previous residence in this country. 

eauthor of A Summer in Germany adds his independent 
testimony in the following terms :—“ The Prince Albert and his 
brother are both very interesting young men, with all the Ger- 
man goodness in their faces and manner. Prince Albert is 
taller than his brother, and very prepossessing ; his handsome 
face, besides the kind expression which is common to both 
brothers, being brightened with the greatest animation and 
intelligence.” 

In the summer of 1837 the princes were removed to the 
University of Bonn, on the Rhine, where Prince Albert was 
most constant in his attendance on the lectures on classics, ma- 
thematics, mental philosophy, political economy, history, and 
statistical acience ; while tutors attended him at home for his 
instruction in drawing and music, in both of which he was, 
even then, a great proficient. The circle with which he kept 
up intercourse was select, and indeed, chiefly restricted to the 
families of the university professors. Among his brother 
students, the Prince was a great favourite on account of his 
amiable manners, his powers of general conversation, the un- 
challenged propriety of his conduct, and the excellence of his 
character. Whilst a student at Bonn, the Prince published, 
for the benefit of the poor, a collection of songs which were set 
to music by his brother. 

The following interesting recollection of Prince Albert’s 
studentship at Bonn has been related * :— 

“It happened to us to be in the tea-room of the Royal 
Society on the evening that the Prince paid his first visit there. 
The visit being unexpected, the meeting was a small one; and 
we can perfectly well remember the general observation when 
the Prince, then quite young, passed round the table, on which 
some miscellaneous objects of curiosity had been placed, and 
spoke with knowledge of every one of them, from a piece of 


* By Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., in the Builder journal, 
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amber, of which he named the original locality, to the model 
of a machine for cutting ship-timbers. A distinguished man, 
now dead, gave expression to his surprise; and the Prince 
replied with a smile,—the words are as clear in our ears as if 
they had been uttered yesterday,—‘ Such matters were a good 
deal looked to at Bonn.’ ” 

The university is located in the huge palace built at Bonn 
for the Electors of Cologne, in 1730; including the lecture- 
rooms, the library of 150,000 volumes; and the academical 
hall, decorated with frescoes, painted, under the dtection of 
Cornelius, by his pupils. 

The Prince feside , during his studies at the university, in a 
plain house at Bonn, at the extremity of the University street, 
at the angle of the cathedral, opening into a noble avenue of 
chestnut-trees. The mansion is detached, and has 4 court-yard 
and garden, enclosed with a wall. When Queen Victoria 
visited Bonn, after the inauguration of the statue of Beethoven 
in 1845, Her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince Consort and 
the King of Prussia, inspected the Prince’s college-residence. 
The Queen went over the several rooms, and made inquiries 
as to the mode of life observed by her caro sposo. 

We have already mentioned the taste of the Prince for draw- 
ing: at an early age he became a good sketcher, and among 
the results of his practice is a collection of sketches of Gotha 
and Coburg, and their environs, and views of the ducal 
residences, especially of the country palaces, or hunting-seats, 
in which the points are well chosen for picturesque effect. 
Several of these views were, by permission of the Prince, 
3, aa in the Illustrated London News, in the autumn of 

When the Prince quitted Bonn, certificates of his proficiency 
were granted to him by the several professors whose lectures he 
had attended; and at the close of his course of study by the 
council of the university. When, after these probationary 
years, he returned to Coburg, his mind stored with knowledge 
towards fitting him for the public service, the Duke was con- 
tulated on the occasion; poems were presented to the 
nce, welcoming him on his entrance into public life; and 
there were, throughout the country, illuminations and rejoicings 
of various kinds. 

Prince Albert’s chief diversions were athletic exercises and 
sports of the field, in which he excelled. His attendant on his 
shooting excursions was one Peter Stamm, who, besides being a 

uide, was a well-to-do hotel-keeper in a town near Bonn. 

his worthy old man, long after the Prince had left college, 

used to shed tears of joy when any English traveller spoke 

of his Royal Highness; he would talk of his exploits, his 
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affability, his charity, by the hour; and he would show with 
delight to the visitor his portrait on the walls of his sitting 
room. 

The Prince’s companions of his own rank at the university 
were his brother, Prince Ernest, the hereditary Duke of Mech- 
lenberg-Strelitz, the hereditary Prince of Lippe-Schauenberg, 
Prince William of Loewenstein-Wertheim, and others. His 
tutor was Geheimrath von Florschutz, subsequently minister 
at Coburg. He read history under Professor Loebell, and 
iurisprudence under Professors Walter, Bocking, and Perthes. 
Music and painting he particularly cultivated in his intervals 
of leisure. He had learned music when a boy of the well- 
known Dr. Breidenstein, and was reputed to be a proficient in 
the divine art even before he entered the university. At Bonn 
his greatest friends were Count Beust and Professor Welcker ; 
and, to his great honour, he sought the society of the illustrious 
Schlegel, who thought highly of him. 

In the succeeding winter, Prince Albert took with advantage 
a tour in Italy, inspecting the noble art yalleries of the South. 
Having visited Florence, Rome, and Naples, and the other 
chief cities of Italy, his Royal Highness returned to Coburg, 

aying, en route, a short visit to his uncle, Duke Ferdinand, at 

ienna. At Erenburg, an interesting circumstance occurred. 
On entering his apartments, the first object that met his eyes 
was a portrait of Queen Victoria, which had, during his ab- 
sence, been sent over for his acceptance from Her Majesty. 

The young Prince was formally declared of age on com- 
pleting his twentieth year, when he became possessed of the 
property bequeathed to him by his deceased mother, consisting 
of landed estates, with a rental of about 2,400/. a year. 

In the autumn of 1839, King Leopold paid a visit to the 
court of St. James’s; and shortly after Prince Albert and his 
brother Ernest visited Queen Victoria, when, there can be no 
doubt, a mutual passion sprang up between our Queen and 
her German cousin, such as, to say the least, has but too 
rarely been the stepping-stone to matrimonial unions in royal 
circles. 

The Princes returned to Germany in November; and shortly 
Her Majesty announced her intention to ally herself in marriage 
with the Prince Albert. As soon as this was made known in 
Germany, nothing could exceed the joy of the worthy Teutonic 
professors. On the 28th of January he was admitted (in his 
absence) to the degree of Doctor of Laws, and in a congra- 
tulatory address, which was forwarded to him, signed by all 
the professors of law and history, he was said to have united 
“summe fortune magnitudinem ac gravitatem summa comi- 
tate amabilique morum suayvitate et humanitate.” Likewise, 
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one of the professors, said to be the first scholar in Bonn, 
sent the Prince a Latin Epithalamium, in which Cytherea is 
made to reproach the young Queen of England for her resis- 
tance to the influence of love, then to smite her with the 
unerring arrow of Cupid, &c. 

The marriage of the Prince with Queen Victoria took place 
in February, 1840: nothing could exceed the joy of the people 
upon this auspicious event ; and the youth and the beauty of the 
royal pair naturally drew forth the aspirations of the country 
for their future happiness. ‘This was realised through twenty- 
one years of wedded: life, blessed with a numerous offspring. 

e have been informed from a reliable source, that up to 
the time of Prince Albert’s leaving college, his education was 
complete in every department. But, with an amount of pru- 
dence and foresight which well bespeaks his character, he felt 
that the best mode of carrying on his education would be by 
aualeae himself for his new position as a recently naturalized 

nglishman so nearly allied to the British throne. On settling 
down in this country, the Prince lost no time in applying him- 
self to the study of our system of law and jurisprudence, and 
the rise and progress of the constitution, with the many 
cognate subjects immediately arising out of these studies. The 
Prince resolved to make himself master of these branches of 
political science, and accordingly secured the services of the late 
Mr. W. Selwyn, Q.C., who had earned the reputation of being 
one of the soundest jurists of the age, under whose directions 
his Royal Highness studied our constitutional history, reading 
De Lolme, Biackatone, and Hallam, Jeremy Beatin. and 
Mill, in a regular course. He abstracted their accounts, and by 
help of good guides discussed the principles contested and esta- 
blished in our several civil wars. Few English gentlemen know 
the statute book so well as he knew it. It is no great secret 
that in the interviews between Prince Albert and the Emperor 
Napoleon, the former thought it his duty to Europe to en- 
deavour by arguments drawn from the history of events in 
England, to engage the Emperor in a more constitutional 
course than he has yet adopted in France. The Emperor had, 
ty believe, the highest respect for the intelligence of the 

rince. 

Upon this after-education was founded those services to the 
country which rendered Albert one of the most liberal princes 
that ever graced the royal family of England. With a delicacy 
and tact which it is difficult to describe, the Prince became the 
judicious patron of arts and learning and national commerce ; 
ret this was not merely courtly favour, for, to his working 

and far-seeing eye, we owe the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and the International Exhibition of 1862; the foundation of 
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schools of science and art throughout the country; and the 
result has been the advancement of Great Britain in the indus- 
trial arts, as well as in the arts of design, within a few years, 
with a success exceeding half a century of former growth. 

In 1847, the Prince was elected Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, for which high office his diligent and virtuous 
life had well qualified him. ‘That which, perhaps, most cha- 
racterised Prince Albert mentally, was his singular power in 
acquiring information. His knowledge of personality was Her 
great; of portraits, of biography, of family history, and of all 
the illustrations of such studies, engravings, memoirs, carica- 
tures, ballads, and the small scraps of literature he was amaz- 
ingly fond. The trait which personally distinguished him from 
other men was his daily and hourly interest in the education 
of his children, not only the moral education, but the ordinary 
training of the schoolroom. The Royal Princes and Princesses 
had many masters and mistresses, but their chief instructor 
was the Prince. He not only furnished a general plan for 
their instruction, but superintended it himself— not only ap- 
pointed to each one his and her teachers, but thought it his 
duty to read every book which any of them was about to read.* 

The Prince is known to have been a devoted husband and 
father; and traits of endearment which have escaped the do- 
mestic circle have better assurance of truth than mere court- 
gossip. Having made himself acquainted with the English 
people, he soon won their hearts by his manly intelligence and 
his ready understanding of their institutions and habits; he 
became the very centre of our social system, the pillar of our 
State, but was suddenly snatched from us, without even warn- 
ing sufficient to prepare us for a blow so abrupt and so terrible 
as that which deprived our beloved Queen of the partner of her 
happiness, and ba people of one of their greatest benefactors. 
Irreparable as is his loss, he had lived to benefit largely the 
great country by whom he was adopted, and to repay her love 
with services which, in estimate of human exertion, it is scarcel 
rossible to overrate; and these results are greatly to be attri- 
buted to the inherent goodness of his nature, and the excellence 
of his early training and education. 
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**We know of few better books for young persons; it is instructive, 
entertaining, and reliable. This book cannot bai enhance the author's 
pre. for curious research, and entertaining as well as instructive writing,”’— 
uilder. 
“‘A work which ninety-nine persons out of every hundred would take up 
whenever it came in their way, and would always learn something from it,”— 
English Ohurchman. 


John Timbs’s Popular Works. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN. 


SKETCHES OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, FROM THE 
REIGN OF KING ALFRED TO THAT OF QUEEN VICTORIA ; AND 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED BRITISH 
AUTHORS, POETS, AND PHILOSOPHERS ; INVENTORS AND 
DISOCOVERERS ; DIVINES, HEROES, STATESMEN, AND LEGISLATORS. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


Second Edition, entirely revised and partly re-written, with a 
Frontispiece by JoHN GILBERT, 13 Views of Public Schools, and 20 
Portraits by Harvey, in a closely printed volume, fcap. price 5s. 
cloth. 


*.* This book is extensively used, and specially adapted for a 
Prize-Book at Schools. 


“Like Mr. Timbs’s previous works, this contains much that is not only 
interesting but much that is instructive also. . . . This is altogether a most 
amusing volume, and will be a most acceptable present to any schoolboy ambitious 
of figuring in a future edition as one of England’s ‘Eminent Men.’ ”’—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 

‘The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. It is a book to interest; 
all boys, but more especially those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
Winchester ; for of these, as of many other schools of high repute, the accounts 
are fall and interesting.” —Notes and Queries. 


STORIES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS 
IN SCIENCE AND USEFUL ARTS. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 5s. cloth. 


“ Another interesting and well-collected book, ranging from Archimedes and 
Roger Bacon to the Stephensons. Mr. Timbs is a book-maker of the first cha- 
racter: he does not take paragraphs, but sentences, and they pass through his 
mind and combine there.”—Athenaum. 

“This volume is one which no man in England, be he ever so cultivated, need 
be ashamed to peruse, or could peruse without deriving much instruction from: 
it.’"—Mechantcs’ Magazine. 

“This volume is particularly interesting, as its title suggests to every one who- 
knows anything of the inventors and discoverers in science and art.”— Builder. 

“We have read this volume through with pleasure. The labour which the 
author has bestowed upon it has evidently been a pure labour of love, and well 
has he carried it through. It is, indeed, a volume well suited for all who ‘Do 
noble things, not dream them, all day long.”—Practical Mechanics’ Journal. 

“This last book is, we think, Mr. Timbs’s best book.”—National Mdgazine. 

“ These stories by Mr. Timbs are as marvellous as the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, and are wrought into a volume of great interest and worth,"—Aflas’ 


John Timbs’s Popular Works, 


MANUAL FOR ART-STUDENTS AND VISITORS TO THR 
ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Just Published, with a Frontispiece and Vignette, in small 8vo, 
pp. 336, price 6s. cloth. : 


PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, 


WITH HISTORIOAL SKETCHES OF THE PROGRESS OF THE ART. 


By THOMAS JOHN GULLICK, Parnrss, 
AND JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


*,* This Work has been adopted as a Text-book in the Schools of 
Art at South Kensington, in Connexion with the Science and Art 
Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 


“A work that may be advantageously consulted. Much may be learned, even 
by those who fancy they do not require to be taught, from the careful perusal of 
this unpretending but comprehensive treatise,” —Art Journal, 

* A valuable book which supplies awant. It contains a large amount of original 
matter, agreeably conveyed, and will be found of value, as well by the young 
artist seeking information, as by the general reader. We give a cordial welcome 
to the book, and augur for it an increasing reputation.”— Builder. 

“This volume is one that we can heartily recommend to all who are desirous of 
understanding what they admire in a good painting.” —Datly News, 

“This Popular Manual of the Art of Painting deserves very wide diffusion. 
Many young men and women will find in it valuable aid to their efforts at self- 
education. Every school library ought to contain it, and there are few private 
households in which it is not competent to win for itself, from some member, a 
ready welcomo.”—Eruminer, 

“This is a book which all lovers of art will rejoice in, as containing, in small 
compass, the very information which Exhibitions and Art Unions must have 
made so many thousands sensible of their want of.”—Nutional Magazine. 





Fcap. 5s. cloth, with fine Steel Portrait, 
THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 


Exhibiting the most important Improvements and Discoveries of the 
past year in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, Geology and Minera- 
logy, Meteorology and Astronomy. 


By Joan Timss, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Curiosities of Scienoe,” &c. 
*,* Published Annually. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO., 7, STATIONERS’ HALL-COURT, 
(Iwo Doors raom Lup@aTE-HILL), B.C. 


BY THE EDITOR OF “THE YEAR-BOOE OF FACTS." 
Now Ready, with a Coloured Title, 5s. cloth, pp. 320, 


Something for Everybody ; 
A Garland for the Year. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


“This volume is likely to meet with as good a reception as any of its predecessors, 
for no one can open it without finding something in it that is at once amusing and 
instructive. All the information which it contains is modestly and pleasantly given. 
Tt will be seen that this volume abounds with diverting and suggestive extracts. It 
seems to us particularly well adapted for parochial lending libraries.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Full of odd, quaint, out-of-the-way bits of information upon all imaginable subjects 
in this amusing volume wherein Mr. Timbs discourses upon domestic, rural, metro- 
pohitan, and social life; interesting nooks of English localities; time-honoured 
customs and old-world observances; and we need hardly add, Mr. Timbs discourses 
well and pleasantly upon all.”—Nofes and Queries. 

“This is another of those curious repertories of out-of-the-way facts, to the com- 
pilation of which Mr. Timbs appears to have a prescriptive right. The reader must 
be at once very well-informed and very difficult to please who fails to find in ‘Somcec- 
thing for Everybody,’ ample materials both for instruction and amusement.”—Spectator. 

“A collection made by a diligent scholar in a long life of literature, and imparting 
information in such a manner as to be pleasing to the young, and welcome to the old. 
Mr. Timbs has published many good books, but none better or more deserving of 
popularity than that to which he has given the appropriate title of Something for 
Everybody.”—London Review, 

“In this volume the author certainly maintains the position which he has won for 
himsclf as a most indefatigable collector and compiler of useful information, in a form 
at once clear, accurate and vastly entertaining.” — Anglish Churchman, 


Pt CONTENTS: 

MEmoraBLE Days OF THR YEAR: its Fasts and Fastrvats, and Prcrurgsquz Evgents 
popularly explained and illustrated, under more than One Hundred and Fifty Articles. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF BRAMBLETYE. 

DOMESTIC ARTS AND CUSTOMS. 








Toasting and Toping Prejudice against eating « Spilling the Sait 

Malmsey and Sack Mutton Dining with DukeHumphrey 
A Few Words upon Fools | The Bustard “ Lady-bird, fly away Home’”’ 
Apostle Spoons Frummety or Furmety “Sing Old Rose, and burn 
Congleton Cakes Caraways and Apples the Bellows” 


The Old English Inn 

Bequests of Beer 

“The Thunder has soured 
the Beer”’ 

Vinum Theologicum 

Raisin Wine 

Rhubarb’ Champagne 

Origin of Brandy 

Summer Drinks 

Early Notices of Coffee 

Olden Meal Hours 

Salmon 

The Pike 


“Out of Debt out of Danger” 
The Game of Morris 
Ridings 

Statute Fairs 

Cricket 

Playing on the Salt-box 
The Cushion Dance 
Anderson’s Scotch Pills 
Royal Wet Nurses 

Figs in Medicine 

The Elder.— Rue 

The Cupboard 
Mediaeval Furniture 


Why Venison is sold by | The Costermonger 


Fishmongers 


Flambeaux 


GLORIES OF A GARDEN. 











“Where Rosemary grows, 
there Woman reigns” 

“As sure as God’s in Glou- 
cestershire”’ 

* Under the Rose” 

Milkmaids in London 

Laurencekirk Snuff-boxes 


Wearing the Chain 
Wearing the Amulet 


Weaving and Spinning 
Wonders of a Cotton-mill 


Doileys 

Colours—Blue and Buff 
Old Posies for Rings 
Pastry and Cookery Schoola 


EARLY GARDENERS AND WRITERS ON GARDENING. 
LORD BACON, JOHN EVELYN, AND SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, 


A DAY AT HATFIELD, 


CELEBRATED GARDENS, 


LONDON GARDENS. 


POPE AT TWICKENHAM, 
CURIOSITIES OF BEES. 


PROMPT REMEDIES AND SMALL SERVICES. 
LOCKWOOD AND CO., 7, STATIONERS’-HALL COURT. 





Just Published, with an Emblematic r ronwspiece, 


Mysteries 
Life, Death, and Futurity ; 


ILLUSTRATED FROM THE BEST AND LATEST AUTHORITIES. 


CONTENTS. 
Lire anp Time. Tue Crvcoirixion or Our Lorp. 
NaTuRE or THE SOCL. THe ENp or THE Wor.p. 
SprritvaL Lirx. Man arrer Dears, 
MENTAL OPERATIONS. THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
BxeuigF anp SCEPTICISM. THE GREAT RESURERCTION, 
PREMATURE INTERMENT. RECOGNITION OF THE BLESSED. 
PHENOMENA OF DRaTH. THE Day or JUDGMENT. 
SIN aND PUNISHMENT. THE FUTURE StTaTERs, BIC. 


By HORACE WELBY. 


LITERARY OPINIONS. 


“It is a great deal to be able to say in favour of this book that we have discovered 
nothing in it which can offend or annoy a member of any Christian denomination; 
and that many of the quotations are not only valuable in themselves, but have been 
collected from sources not easily accessible to the general reader, Not a few of the 
chapters are, however, Mr. Welby’s own composition, and these are, for the most part, 
thoughtfully and carefully written.”—From the Critic. 

“Nothing but what is orthodox.”—Spectator, 

“ The author and compiler of this work is evidently a largely-read and deep-thinking 
man, .... It is a hand-bvook of reference, to be accepted without opinion as to its 
written merits, by one willing to talk of exotcric things, and for its plentiful sugges- 
tiveness alone it should meet with kindly and grateful acceptance. It is a pleasMnt, 
dreamy, charming, startling little volume, every page of which sparkles like a gem in 
an antique setting.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“Tt is astonishing what a mass of facts, anecdotes, personal traits of character, and 
well-grounded opinions is brought together in this volume.” — Illustrated London 
News. 

“Itis very difficult to give, in our limited space, any adequate idea of the variety of 
curious topics which the ingenuity of Mr. Welby has gathered together. He appears 
to have read much, and to have well digested what he has read.”—Notes and Queries. 


“The scoffer might read these pages to his profit, and the pious believer will be 
charmed with them, Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ is a fine suggestive book, 
and full of learning: and of the volume before us we are inclined to speak in the 
same terms.”—The Era, 

“ A valuable array of the best thoughts, impressions, and beliefs. Thoughtful minds, 
with the most delicate nerves, may turn these pages over, and always find some infor- 
mation at once attractive and valuable.”—llustruted Times. 


“This book is the result of extensive reading, and careful noting: it is such a 
common-place book as some thoughtful divine or Buys might have compiled, 

thering together a vast varicty of opinions and speculations, bearing on physiology, 
he phenomena of life, and the nature and future existence of the soul. ith these 
are blended facts, anecdotes, personal traits of character, and well-grounded arguments, 
with the one guiding intention of strengthening the Christian’s faith, with the 
thoughts and conclusions of the great and good of the earth. Mr. Horace Welby has 
brought together a mass of matter that might be sought in vain through the most 
extensive library; and we know of no work that go strongly compels reflection, and so 
well assists it.”— London Review. 


“ This closely-printed volume, with its thousand-and-one references to the works 
and opinions of our best and greatest writers, is not inferior, as an interesting literary 
curiosity, to the famous ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ In justice to Mr. Welby, we may 
add, that no religious scruples are likely to be outraged in his pages.”—Oriental 


Budget, 


Mysteries of Infe, Death, and Futurity. 
GENERAL CONTENTS. 


Wart 18 Lire? 


The Author of our Being. 

The Divine Eternity. 

The Divine Perfections. 

Change-bearing Laws in Nature. 

The Mosaic and Geologic Creation. 

Origin of Life—Darwin’s Theory. 

Unity of the Human Race. 

The Embryo under the Microscope. 

The Development Theory—Chemistry 
cannot create an Organism. 

Man and his Dwelling-place, 

Plurality of Worlds. 

Vital Principle of Animals and Vege- 
tables. 

Chain of Being. 

The Kingdoms of Nature. 

Numbers in Nature. 

Adaptation of Colour to the Wants of 
the Animal. 

The Tree of Life. 

Eve’s Apple-tree. 

How Cain killed Abel. 

Family Likenesses, 

Average of Human Life. 

Space and Time, 

Climacterics. 

Curious Statistical Results. 

Life Assurance, 

Sir W. Hamilton on Phrenology. 

Consumption and Longevity. 

Man’s Proper Place in Creation. 


NATURE OF THE SOUL. 


On the Soul, by the Ancients. 
The Imprisoned Soul. 
The Soul and the Magnetic Needle. 
Symbols of the Soul. 
Personality of God. 
Pre-existence of Souls. 
Transmigration of Souls, 
SrriritvaL LiFex. 
Spiritual Reclamation. 
* Excelsior.” 
Notions of Angels. 
Spiritual Natures. 
Permanent Impressions by 
Powers, 
Materialism and Spiritualism. 
Personal Identity. 
Mesmerism and Somnambulism. 
Clairvoyance, 
MENTAL OPERATIONS, 
Mind and Body. 
Mental Processes, of which we are Un- 
conscious, 
The Voltaic Battery and Electric Light. 
Brain or Man, 
A Galvanized Human Body. 
Changes in the Nervous System. 
Working of the Brain. 
What is Memory ? 
How does the Function of Memory take 
place? 


Spiritual 


Persistence of Impressions. 

Value of Memory—Registration. 
Decay of Memory. 

Intuitions of the Mind. 

What is Genius. 

Mental Abstraction. 7 
Effect of Emotion on the Intellect. 
Melancholy or Poetic Feeling. 

Gay Melancholy. 

Insane Impulses. 

Keep the Brain fallow in Childhood. 
Perverted Reason. 

What is Madness P 

Intellectuality and Insanity. 

How the Egyptians treated their Insane. 
Operations of Mind. 

Discipline of the Intellect. 

The Child Father to the Man. 

Life not greater than its Reflex. 


BELIEF aND SCEPTICISM, 


What is Faith ? 

What is Revelation? 

Childish Desires. 

Weak Belief. 

Real Growth. 

Experience Fallible. 

Intolerance and Unbelicf. 

How Men become Sceptics. 
Infidelity Irrational. 

Confessions of Sceptics. 
Materialism of the Development Theory. 
Combustion—the Metempsychosis. 


Wauat 1s SUPERSTITION ? 


**To Die Childless.”’ 
*° Thirteen to Dinner.” 
What is Chance? 


PREMATURE INTERMENT. 
Several curious Cases of Trance. 


PRENOMENA OF DEATH. 


Hours Fatal to Life. 

Premonitions of Death. 

Death of Lord Lyttelton. 

Death of Archbishop Leighton. 

Old Age and Death, 

Death at Will. 

Sleep and Death. 

Does the Soul Sleep P 

Condition of the Ancients at the Point of 
Death. 

Man’s Reluctance to Think of God. 

State of Mind preceding Death. 

How Man Dies. 

Death from Heart Disease. 

Broken Hearts. 

The Death-bed, by Owen Feltham, 

Death-bed Repentance. 

Last Moments and Words of Distin- 
guished Persons. 

The Soul Going Forth from the Body. 

The Passing Bell. 

Beauty of Death. 

Grief for the Dead. 


Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity. 


GENERAL CONTENTS—Continned. 


Interference of the Dead with the 
Living. 
Death Customs. 

“pene ad of Burial Clubs, 

“ God's Acre.’ 

Emblems on Tombs. 
Antiseptic Burial Soils. 

Decay of the Human Body, 
Emblem of the Resurrection, 
Flowers on Graves. 


Sin anp PuNISHMENT, 


The Earliest Sin. 
The Great Sin. 
lp Providences. 
emesis, or Retribution. 
Representations of “the De 
Picture of Hell. 
Utter Darkness, 
The Wheel of Eternal Punishment. 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF OVE LorRD. 
e Crucifixion. 

Knowledge of God before the Time of 
Christ. 

* Christ the Moral Saviour.” 


Tue Enp or raz Wortp. 


Epidemic Terrors. 
Geological Future of the Universe. 


Man AFTER DEATH. 


The Dead Know not Anything. 
Prayers for the Dead. 
Condition of Man after Death. 
“To the Holy Spirit.” 

Life after Death. 

Reunion of the Soul and Body. 


THe InteRMEDIATE STATE. 


What is the Intermediate State. 

Opinions as to the State of the Dead, 

Paradise and Heaven. 

Heathen Philosophy of the Immortality 
of the Soul. 

That Man must be Immortal. 


Tus CHRISTIAN RESURRECTION, 


The Resurrection. 
Resurrection of the same Body. 


Tue Forurs States. 


The Day of Judgment. 
Happiness of the Blessed. 


Tus REOOGNITION OF BACH OTHER 
BY THE BLESSED. 
Opinions of ee vo and Mant. 
David, St. Paul, sfiguration, 
Lazarus in freee 8s Bosom. 
Ulysses, Achilles, Agamemnon, Antigone, 
us, Socra tes. 


/Eneas and Anchises—Cicero. 

American chiefs, Hindoos, Kings of Da- | 
homey and Guinea, 

Love of the Dead. 

Cyprian at Carthage, 

Translation of Enoch. 

“Marriages are made in Heaven.” 

* Business of the Saints in Heaven.” 

The New Heavens and the Earth. 

Abodes of the Blest. 


ADVERSARIA. 

Study of the Bible. 
Serpent Worship. 

=H bbl eg Rinutes from Nineveh. 

Evidences of Christianity: Changes in 

Opinion. 
Christian Revelation, why first wiven to 

the West, 
The Holy Thorn at Glastonbury. 
The Chnstian Mission. 
The True Course of Christian Life. 
True and False Buddhism. 
Platonic Love. 
Platonism and Christianity. 
fen happily adapted to the Mind of 

an. 
Power of Religion over Difficulties. 
Attributes of the Deity. 
Dr. South on Atheism. 
Preparing for another World. 
Remoteness of Universal Christianity. 
Eternal Punishment. 
a eae or Manly Happiness—which pre- 
erable P 

God’s Ancient People. 
Latin or Mediwval Christianity. 
Origin of the Litany. 
Vital Force.—What is Materialism ? 
Mysteries and Miracles. 


Tuk Pruaria’s PROGRESS, 


The Authorship. 
John Bunyan’s Vindication. 
Dr. Adam Clarke. 
“ Voyage of the Wandering Knight.” 
Bunyan’s Escapes. 
APPENDIX. 


Traditional Anecdotes, Customs, &e. 
Lambton Family Tradition. 

Lord Bacon’s Dream. 

Mrs. Hemans’s Last Sonnet. 
Chartley Tradition. 

Lord Chesterfield. 

Dr. Johnson on Death—Latin Hymn. 
Captain Kidd and Lord Byron. 
Grimaldi’s eta - Friday. 

Death at Ca 

Watching for the "Dead. 

Dirge by Dr. Faber. 

LitEgany History or MapMen. 
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